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The  invaluable  necessity  of  being  industrious, 
and  the  sedative  power  of  industry,  counteracted 
the  tumultuous  inapplication  of  Gertrude's  mind  ; 
and  she  was  proceeding  with  her  appointed  labor, 
when  about  three  o'clock,  a  carriage  stopt,  and 
the  entrance  of  an  elderly  lady  into  the  house, 
told  her  that  the  message  of  repulsion  with  which 
the  servants  were  armed,  was  of  no  avail :  Lady 
Mary  Sydenham  was  announced. 

Gertrude  was  used  to  see  ladies  of  what  is  called 
*  the  old  school ;'  and  one  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  never  having  been  spoiled,   was,  that 
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her  common  sense  and  good  manners  remained  en- 
tire. She  was  not,  therefore,  under  any  necessity  of 
turning  away  to  hide,  or  biting  her  lips  to  suppress, 
the  laugh  some  young  ladies  plead  as  so  insup- 
pressible,  when  any  thing,  for  which  their  ignorance 
can  make  no  allowance,  crosses  any  one  of  their 
modes  of  perception.  Lady  Mary  entered  the 
room,  certainly,  as  if  she  forgot  she  had  not  her 
court-hoop  to  steer ;  and  she  was  tall  and  erect : 
there  was  nothing  Grecian  in  her  limbs  or  her  folds : 
her  hair  was  silver ;  and  her  eye-brows  were  of  a 
similar  date :  in  short,  either  there  was  in  her  whole 
appearance  a  deficiency  of  attention  to  make  her- 
self look  younger  than  she  was,  and  to  repair 
any  of  the  havoc k  of  time  ;  or  else  she  was  of  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  most  sensible  veteran 
friends,  that  the  less  is  seen  of  an  old  woman,  the 
better  she  looks.  She  might  have  said,  without 
any  censure  annexed  to  the  pretension,  that  she 
was  '  a  beautiful  ruin  ;'  and  the  style  into  which 
her  former  charms  had  resolved  themselves,  bore 
testimony  to  a  mind  as  much  distinguished  by  ex- 
cellence as  they  were :  benignity,  good  sense, 
and  something  like  the  world's  chastisement,  were 
the  characters  of  her  countenance.  In  foregoing 
admiration,  she  seemed  to  have  increased  her 
claims  to  respect;  and  the  decorum,  and  the 
propriety  of  her  dress  and  manners,  shewed  a 
high  independent  spirit  that  knew  what  was  best, 
and  followed  it.  Gertrude  felt  that  she  must  re^ 
verence  her,  and  might  confide  in  her :  the  dis- 
dain of  art  bespoke  sincerity;  and  the  gracious- 

ness 
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ness  of  her  condescension,  which  retained  its  dig- 
nity, without  oppressing,  banished  all  painful  fear, 
when  she,  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  holding  the  tips  of  Gertrude's  right  hand  fin- 
gers, stooped  a  little  to  her  not  yet  equal  height, 
and  explained  herself  as  the  very  willing  ambas- 
sadress of  her  nephew.    Accepting  the  chair  which 
Gertrude  moved  nearer  to  her,  she  exprest  her- 
self happy  that  she  could  still  be  of  use,  and  par- 
ticularly in  a  case  where  the  very  want  of  her 
proved  the  desert  of  the  person  whom  she  wished 
to  serve.     On  Gertrude's  beginning  to  excuse  her- 
self,   when   certainly  no  excuse  was    necessary, 
Lady  Mary  said,  with  a  smile,  '  I  am  never  sur- 
prised or  offended  at  seeing  prudence  and  discre- 
tion in  young  women:  it  sounds  very  prettily  to 
talk  of  'amiable  credulity,  and  innocent  ignorance/ 
but  though  I  should  very  much  regret  seeing  a 
disposition  to  suspect  at   those  years  when  the 
mind  is  only  receiving  its  impressions,  yet  I  con- 
tend, that  timidity,  without  any   reference  to   a 
cause,  is  the  instinct  given  us  in  early  life :  and 
there  is  in  most  girls,  I  believe,  if  properly  treat- 
ed, and  not  ruined  by  their  elders,  an  ermine  de- 
licacy which  every  one  ought  to  assist  in  keeping 
spotless.     Your  simple  fear  of  doing  wrong  is  a 
far  better  guide  to  doing  right  than  any  that  fa- 
shion, or  etiquette,  as  it  is  called,  could  furnish ; 
and  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  find  a  young  wo- 
man, who  can  forego  what  I  conclude  is  a  great 
temptation,  rather  than  transgress  against  her  own 
idea  of  propriety.     At  the  same  time,  I  must  say. 
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for  my  nephew,  that  I  am  certain  his  sincere  wish 
is  to  give  you  an  indulgence  he  thinks  you  de- 
serve:  he  is  very  good-natured,  and  has  a  great 
deal  that  is  very  valuable  in  him — he  has  been 
unfortunate  in  many  points,  but  my  partiality  for 
him  makes  me  hope  his  experience  has  tended  to 
make  him  wiser,  and  will  make  him  happier :  the 
high  day  of  youth  is  over ;  and  I  hope  you  may 
find  him,  ere  long,  a  kind  protector  and  a  steady 
friend.  I  say  nothing  of  the  situation  he  is  in, 
with  regard  to  Lady  Luxmore  :  they  are  two 
persons  not  at  all  suited  to  each  other,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  have  been  equally  wrong.  Of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  a  sensible,  well-tempered  woman 
might  have  made  any  thing  respectable  of  my  ne- 
phew ;  and  1  hope  it  is  not  now  too  late  for  him 
to  become  so.  I  could  wish,  if  you  ever  have  any 
influence,  you  would  use  it  for  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation ;  for  I  like  every  body  to  be  in  their  pro- 
per place,  but  on  no  account  would  I  wish  you  to 
risque  your  favor  with  Lady  Luxmore. 

Proceeding  in  her  conversation,  she  spoke  with 
concern  of  the  situation  of  the  Viscount  whom  his 
father  now  meant  to  introduce  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  under  his  own  guidance  ;  and  after  that 
sort  of  didactic  which  her  hearer  feared  she  might 
stop  even  by  the  interposition  of  assent,  she  re- 
coiled to  the  subject  of  her  visit,  and  arranged  the 
plan  of  the  journey.  -  I  will  wait,'  said  she,  4  to 
learn  the  tenor  of  Lady  Luxmore's  reply ;  but 
you  must  not  think  me  cruel  if,  should  it  be  ad- 
verse to  our  wishes,  I  rather  advise  you  to  submit 
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than  encourage  you  to  rebel.  Circumstanced  as 
she  is,  she  may  very  reasonably  refuse,  or  she 
may  pay  some  respect  to  my  share  in  the  busi- 
ness :  the  chances  are  perhaps  even.  I  shall, 
however,  at  all  events,  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
creasing my  acquaintance  with  you ;  and  I  feel 
obliged  to  my  nephew  for  the  introduction.  As 
Lady  Luxmore  could  not  foresee  this  accident, 
you,  perhaps,  may  have  some  little  wants  for  your 
journey,  without  the  means  of  supplying  them: 
'tis  no  disgrace  to  young  women  to  have  short 
purses;  you  will,  therefore,  do  me  the  favor  to 
accept  these  notes,  and  to  lay  them  out  either  in 
necessaries,  or  little  indulgences,  as  you  see  best. 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  contributing  to  the 
enjoyment  of  your  trip.' 

Gertrude  was  grateful — Gertrude  was  gasping 
with  joy:  she  felt  relieved  beyond  all  expectation, 
even  beyond  any  hope,  nay,  she  was  snatched 
from  despair ;  but  she  hesitated  :  the  money  of- 
fered was,  in  her  appreciation,  a  large  sum  :  it  cer- 
tainly Mas  more  than  had  been  laid  out  on  her  in 
any  two  years,  since  she  had  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  the  countess's  pride ;  but  yet  it  was  not  more 
than  very  liberal:  she  would  have  laid  open  the 
state  of  her  possessions,  and  submitted  her  wants 
to  Lady  Mary's  judgment :  she  would  have  de- 
ferred accepting  any  thing  till  she  was  certain  she 
should  make  the  intended  use  of  her  new  clothes ; 
but  Lady  Mary  seemed  desirous  of  at  least  con- 
ferring on  her  the  obligation  of  an  improved  ap- 
pearance.    This,  however,   as  it  might  interfere 

with 
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with  Lady  Luxmore's  ideas  of  property  in  Mis3 
Aubrey,  she  waived  ;  but  she  insisted  on  it  that  a 
part  of  her  present  should  immediately  be  laid  out 
in  a  dress  to  suit  what  she  called  her  'spinster-pe- 
culiarities ;'  and  for  buying  which  she  gave  her  a 
reason  in  an  invitation  to  dine  with  her  the  next 
day.  To  her  request  for  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  new  occupation  of  laying  out  money,  her  la- 
dyship gave  the  most  encouraging  replies  ;  and 
as  she  was  quitting  the  room,  she  told  her  to 
"make  herself  easy  with  regard  to  her  clothes  for 
the  next  day,  as  she  would  send  a  young  woman 
from  a  warehouse  at  which  she  dealt,  with  her 
orders  as  to  materials  and  fashions,  and  directions 
to  take  her's  as  to  fitting  her. — Never  had  Ger- 
trude felt  greater  reluctance  than  in  parting  from 
the  kind-hearted,  the  considerate  Lady  Mary. 

Behold  our  '  Miss'  in  an  hour  '  waited  on'  by  one 
of  '  the  ladies'  from  Cloathwell  and  Cap-a-pied's, 
in  Bond-street ;  an  elegant  assortment  of  real  Indy 
muslins  and  beautiful  cambrics  spread  before  her, 
some  made  up  in  shapes,  with  names,  of  which 
neither  shape  nor  name  dispensed  with  the  plain 
homely  question,  '  Pray,  is  this  a  gown  r' — others 
himg  in  festooned  folds  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs 
to  shew  how  thev  might  charm  in  a  garment: 
hats,  bonnets,  shoes,  ribbons,  artificial  flowers, 
gloves,  and  pins,  all  pleading  their  own  causesr 
arid  most  eloquently  to  the  eyes  of  one  who  knew 
not  the  comfort  of  decent  moderation  in  dress. 
Gertrude  neither  acted,  nor  recollected  Diogenes  in 
the  fair :  happy  she  thought  it,  that  Lady  Mary 

had 
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had  not  allowed  her  to  return  the  money,  or  any 
part  of  it :  for  a  few  minutes,  she  knew  not  where 
to  fix  her  eye  ;  but  her  habits  of  thinking  and  de- 
ciding soon  returned,  and  asking  herself,  not  what 
she  would  like,  but  what  she  wanted,  she  requested 
the  young  woman  to  '  do  her  the  favor'  to  make  her 
a  plain  dress  with  its  proper  accompaniments, 
and  took  a  hat  which  came  recommended  by  its 
simplicity. 

The  morrow's  post  brought  no  letter ;  but  what 
were  letters  or  posts  to  Gertrude  Aubrey,  when 
in  the  prospect  of  dining  with  Lady  Mary  Syden- 
ham, in  a  dress  of  forty  shillings'  value,  plain,' 
clean,  new,  and  made  in  the  fashion  of  those  of 
her  own  age;  and  with  a  becoming  hat  to  walk 
in  ? 

A  servant  came  to  fetch  her :  the  distance  did 
not  exceed  half  a  mile,  and  she  reached  Lady 
Mary's  '  in  high  order,'  an  hour  before  her  reason- 
able dinner-time.  She  found  her  ladyship  drest^ 
for  she  was  too  well  bred  to  make  even  Gertrude 
wait,  and  too  delicate  to  order  her  visitor  into  her 
dressing  room.  She  was  at  the  piano  forte,  from 
which  she  rose  to  receive  her,  and  having  almost 
acknowledged  an  obligation  in  seeing  her  drest  so 
entirely  according  to  her  wishes,  she  said,  *  you 
may,  perhaps,  wonder  at  finding  an  old  woman 
practising  music;  for  my  playing  was  really  prac- 
tising :  but  mine  is  a  life  made  up  of  little  dra- 
mas :  they  have  all  their  plot  and  their  moral : 
and  I  am  forced  to  rehearse  them,  lest  they 
escape   my   memory.      The  good    providence  of 

God 
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God  has  sent  to  my  care,  a  little  damsel,  whose 
history,  had  I  time  to  tell  it  you,  would  perhaps, 
more  than  any  thing  you  ever  heard  or  read,  in- 
terest you.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  taste  for 
what  is  useful  and  elegant,  and  deprived  by  a  bad 
father  of  all  means  of  improvement,  I  found  her 
athirst  for  knowledge,  but  persuaded,  by  the  folly 
and  perverseness  of  those  from  whom  I  took  her, 
that  the  time  for  attaining  it  was  past,  as  she  was 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  It  had  always 
been  my  resolution  to  maintain  the  privilege  of 
living  alone ;  but  this  girl,  when  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  rescue  her  from  misery,  bestowed  her- 
self on  me  in  a  way  that  left  me  neither  choice 
nor  a  wish  for  choice.  Finding  her  propensities 
all  good  :  and  steering  as  well  as  I  could  between 
the  extremes  of  indulgence  and  unkindness,  I 
have  been  trying  to  repair  the  defects  of  her  edu- 
cation, not  by  way  of  giving  her  accomplishments, 
but  resources  :  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  for- 
tune her,  but  I  can  do  something  for  her  at  my 
death ;  and  I  think  in  educating  her,  I  secure  her 
against  accidents  to  public  credit,  and  against 
many  other  almost  worse  evils.  I  therefore  am  as 
assiduous  as  if  I  were  eighteen,  in  keeping  up  all 
my  advantages  of  education ;  and  you  may  often 
see  me  employed,  as  I  was  now,  in  learning  a 
new  lesson,  and  often  in  my  spectacles  copying 
a  picture  ;  nay,  a  short  time  ago,  you  might,  have 
witnessed  my  taking  a  lesson  to  improve  my  French 
pronunciation  ;  for,  the  language  in  my  young  days 
was,    however  well  understood,    very  ill  spoken 

here 
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here  :  the  '  French  of  Paris'  we  •  did  never  know/ 
Fortunately,  whatever  I  have  learned  has  been 
thoroughly  taught  me,  and  I  have  never  been  idle. 
My  little  girl's  progress  is  very  encouraging  to  my 
endeavors  ;  and  her  good  qualities  repay  my  cares  : 
she  is  from  home  at  present :  I  have  sent  her  to  a 
friend,  otherwise  I  should  be  happy  to  bring  you 
and  my  Margaret  together. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  where  Ger- 
trude was  c  all  ear,'  Lady  Mary  told  her  she  would 
meet  at  dinner  only  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  of 
the  name  indeed  of  Sydenham,  but  very  distantly 
related.  '  They  will  be  pleased  to  see  you,'  said 
she,  '  but  they  are  well-bred  and  will  not  embar- 
rass you  by  any  questions  concerning  those  with 
whom  you  live,  and  to  whom  you  are  obliged. 
They  are  persons  to  whom  I  am  attached,  for  they 
are  most  cordially  kind  to  me,  though  they  know 
mine  is  a  life-income. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydenham  were  announced. 
*  Your  man  dignifies  us,  Lady  Mary,'  said  Mr. 
Sydenham  laughing  on  entering  :  •  I  believe  our's 
gave  us  in  properly,  as  Montagu  Sydenham — wp 
did  not  mean  to  pass  for  my  father  and  mother.' 

i  But  you  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydenham  here,' 
said  Lady  Mary,  '  and  I  cannot  suppose  any  of 
my  family  are  aping  the  modern  absurdity,  the 
meanness  I  may  truly  call  it,  of  fancying  that 
they  rise  in  rank  by  being  more  individually  de- 
scribed.' 

1  No,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  i"  meant  to  be 
modest ;  mine  was  not  an  assumption  of  dignity; 

but, 
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but,  as  you  remark,  the  fashion  is  now  very  absurd; 
it  sets  at  nought  the  adage  '  Additio  probat  mino- 
ritatem.' 

Gertrude  was  introduced,  and  recognized  by 
Mr.  Sydenham  as  '  the  little  Aubrey'  of  their  good 
friend  at  Luxmore  rectory-house.  The  dinner 
passed  most  agreeably.  She  heard  of  the  world, 
and  the  manners  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  no  small 
addition  to  all  this  pleasure,  when  she  found  her- 
self considered  as  one  of  the  family,  and  invited 
to  dine  with  Lady  Mary  at  Mr.  Sydenham's  the 
following  day.  A  few  friends  joined  this  little 
party  in  the  evening.  One  card-table  was  set  out, 
but  no  one  was  urged  to  play.  A  little  music  in 
an  adjoining  room,  the  books  dispersed  in  corners, 
and  the  good  humor  and  perfect  respect  of  every 
one's  behaviour,  made  the  time  pass  but  too 
quickly  for  Gertrude. 

Again  the  post  disappointed  her  on  the  follow- 
ing day;  but  the  day  had  its  pleasure,  and  the  dis- 
appointment was  the  less  heeded.  Lady  Mary 
called  on  her ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu  Syden- 
ham received  her  cordially.  '  You  yesterday,  La- 
dy Mary,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  made  our  party 
not  fewer  than  the  graces :  we  to-day  take  the 
other  end  of  the  convivial  rule,  and  give  you  not 
more  than  the  muses;  but  if  our  dinner-table  is 
as  agreeable  as  your's,  we  must  perhaps  owe  it  to 
your  taking  a  little  lead  among  us. 

The  company  assembled;  all  were  respectful  to 
Lady  Mary,  and  polite  to  her  companion  ;  but  the 
manners  of  all  did  not  please  Gertrude  equally 

well 
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well  with  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu  Syden- 
ham. 

1  O  you  antediluvian,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fa- 
shionist,  on  seeing  Mrs.  Sydenham  seat  herself  at 
table,  '  how  can  you  take  the  fag  of  heading  your 
table  ? — the  colonel  never  lets  me  do  it ;  and  I'm 
so  obliged  to  him!' 

'  Your  health  is  delicate,'  said  Mrs.  Sydenham, 
*  I  have  not  that  excuse.' 

*  O,  if  my  health  were  ever  so  good,  he  would 
not  let  me  do  it.' 

1  I  am  sure,  Catharine,  I  do  not  hinder  you,' 
said  the  colonel :  you  do  not  like  carving ;  and  I 
cannot  say  you  shine  in  it ;  but  I  should  think  in 
hot  permitting  you  to  head  your  table  I  should  do 
wrong.  What  say  you  on  the  subject,  Lady  Mary  ? 
Do  you  like  the  present  fashion  of  abdication  ? 

'  Not  at  all,  I  confess,'  said  Lady  Alary,  c  I 
always  think  when  I  see  it,  of  Hogarth's  carpenter 
sawing  off  the  end  of  the  sign-post  on  which  he 
sits.  The  young  women  of  the  present  day  com- 
plain— a  complaint  I  never  heard  in  my  time — that 
the  gentlemen  are  negligent.  At  balls,  I  under- 
stand it  is  the  sport  of  the  military,  who  are  always 
in  request  on  such  occasions,  to  walk  the  room  in 
companies,  and  when  asked  to  dance,  to  give  a  ne- 
gative, for  the  sake  of  making  the  poor  ladies  sit 
still;  but  if  they  chuse  to  give  up  their  places  in 
one  situation,  they  must  not  complain  if  they  are 
thrust  out  of  them  in  another.  The  mistress  of  a 
family  who  is  too  idle  or  too  fine  : — Mrs.  Fashionist, 
I  know,  is  excused  by  her  health — but  she  who 

has 
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has  no  excuse,  and  yet  chooses  to  quit,  ought  not 
to  wonder  if  her  husband  hinted  that  her  chair 
might  be  more  agreeably  filled  :  there  is  something 
so  helpless  in  a  woman  who  cannot  do  the  honors 
of  her  table;  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  woman  never 
appears  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  :  there  is  something  so  uncomfortable 
in  looking  amongst  the  company  for  the  mistress  of 
the  house ;  and  I  am  sure  the  tendency  of  the  fa- 
shion is  so  bad,  that  I  own  it  rather  excites  my 
anger,  which  has,  however,  this  consolation,  that 
a  foolish  fashion  is  seldom  a  lasting  one ;  so  I 
hope,  before  I  die,  to  see  my  young  married  friends 
again  in  their  proper  places.' 

The  conversation  was  almost  wholly  that  of 
really  well-bred  persons ;  but  Gertrude  was  a  lit- 
tle unfortunate  in  her  situation,  which  was  next 
below  Mrs.  Fashionist,  and  who  seemed  to  look 
on  an  untired  ear  as  a  permission  to  her  restless 
tongue.  She  detailed  the  delights  of  India,  and 
the  routine  of  its  day;  the  changing  linen,  the 
curry-combing  seemed  to  recall  to  her  feelings  the 
most  agreeable  sensations,  even  in  recollection  ; 
the  idleness,  the  dissipation,  the  sleeping,  and 
the  necessity  of  sleep,  the  gay  tiffings,  were  all 
delightful  to  her  in  reciting ;  and  neither  the  heat, 
the  disgust  attending  the  attendants,  nor  even  the 
vultures  of  the  kitchen-court,  seemed  any  abate- 
ment of  the  bliss  of  having  made  her  fortune  in 
the  east.  Her  ideas  were  curiously  tinged  by  her 
early  habits  : — she  had  '  wished  her  sister  to  come 

to  her,  and  not  immerse  herself  at  wretched  Dul- 

wicli; 
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wich ;  but  she  was  just  busy  in  making  up  her 
vile  mourning  for  poor  Tom ;'  i.  e.  she  was  re- 
cently a  widow.  Mrs.  Fashionist's  dress  was — 
can  the  reader  feel  as  we  do  while  we  relate  it  ? — 
part  of  the  spoil  of  a  besieged  town  ! ! — She  had 
had,  she  told  Gertrude,  in  the  preceding  winter, 
a  most  beautiful  dress  made  of  the  velvet  pall 
which  covered  the  coffin  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia — 
'twas  all  alike  to  Mrs.  Fashion ist;  she  would 
have  stopt  Zisca's  skin  in  its  journey  to  the  tan- 
ner's, if  she  could  have  converted  it  into  any  arti- 
cle of  wearing  apparel. 

While  this  minor  species  of  conversation  pro- 
ceeded between  Mrs.  Fasbionist  and  Gertrude,  it 
did  not  entirely  prevent  our  novice  from  catching 
a  few  better  hints.     She  heard  Lady  Mary  reply 

to  an  anecdote  of  the  old   Lady  S 's   '  tirin<* 

down'  in  dancing  at  ninety,  a  man  under  thirty,  by 
saying  she  '  thought  it  good  policy  in  old  women 
by  calling  off  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the 
state  of  their  mind  and  temper,  to  make  it  forgotten 
that  they  had  any  persons.'  She  heard  Mr.  Sy- 
denham assert,  that  '  a  taste  for  literature  was 
the  best  wearing  taste  any  one  could  adopt.'  She 
heard  Dr.  Mildred,  a  clergyman  of  truly  reverend 
appearance,  decline  all  discussion  of  the  present 
ingenious  modes  of  benefiting  the  poor,  as  '  they 
could  be  judged  of  only  in  another  generation;' 
and  say  that  he  was  '  always  sorry  to  see  any 
virtue  violently  in  fashion,  lest,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  fashions,  it  should  go  out  of  use  again— 
f  Occidit  ut  oriatur,'  whispered  Mr.  Sydenham  to 

himself; 
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himself :  O  what  an  encomium  on  virtue !  thought 

© 

Gertrude;  O  how  apt  an  allusion! — for,  happily 
for  G  ertrude,  she  knew  the  meaning  of  those  three 
words.' 

Some  enquiry  being  addressed  to  the  clergyman, 
respecting  a  young  man  for  whom  he  had  been 
interested,  his  eyes  glistened,  and  he  replied,  *  Had 
we  a  summer's  day  before  us,  I  would  tell  the 
wonderful  ramifications  of  that  simple  circum- 
stance. I  often  preach  to  myself  on  the  text, 
*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed ;'  and  think  it  applies  in  some  measure  to 
the  blessing  bestowed  on  our  endeavors  in  this 
world.  I  have  watched  a  good  action  of  any  of 
my  neighbors,  and  have  often,  very  often,  seen  it 
extend  bevond  my  utmost  ken.  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  some  of  my  parishioners  to  recollect  that 
evil  deeds  may  have  the  same  power  of  exten- 
sion.' 

'  As  you  decline  cheese,  my  good  Sir,'  said  Mr. 
Sydenham,  '  will  you  take  wine  with  me, — and 
favor  us  with  the  story  of  the  little  lad  in  whose 
fate  you  have  interested  yourself.' 

The  clergyman  addressed  himself  to  Lady  Ma- 
ry, and  said:  '  A  young  couple  in  my  parish  were 
very  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  I  hoped  to 
have  made  them  a  very  respectable  married  pair ; 
but  the  man  got,  I  fear,  into  bad  company,  and 
behaved  like  a  scoundrel;  and'  it  needed  more 
than  my  preaching  to  make  him  fulfil  his  promise 
to  the  girl.  I  could  not  give  him  an  option,  though 
I  could  guess  that  her  chance  for  good  treatment 

was 
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was  a  poor  one.  After  having  used  her  very  ill, 
he  at  last  had  the  cruelty  and  impudence  to  go  to 
her  and  tell  her,  he  should  leave  her ;  that  he  had 
connected  himself  with  a  young  woman  who  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  who,  if  he  went  to  sea,  as 
he  thought  he  should,  would,  rather  than  part 
from  him,  change  her  dress  and  go  with  him :  hav- 
ing said  this,  he  threw  a  purse  on  the  table,  saying, 
'  There  is  a  little  money  to  keep  you  and  the  two 
children  from  starving,  and  so,  God  bless  you.' — . 
The  eldest  boy  was  then  about  eight  years  old  ; 
and  understanding  the  purport  of  what  his  father 
said,  he  replied,  '  Why  father  ! — you  rascal ! — 
you  won't  surely  leave  my  mother  to  starve  so ! 
if  you  do,  take  your  purse  again ;  she  shall  not 
have  it :  he  threw  the  purse,  in  his  childish  rage, 
towards  the  door ;  the  father  returned  it,  and  de- 
parted. 

In  a  few  years,  the  wife  having  maintained  her- 
self and  her  children  by  needle-work,  the  eldest 
boy  had  an  inclination  to  go  to  sea,  and  his  mo- 
ther got  him  out  in  the  lowest  situation  in  which 
boys  are  taken.  The  ship  on  board  which  he  was, 
took  a  French  prize  which  had  previously  made  a 
capture  of  an  English  vessel ;  and  on  board  the 
prize,  the  lad  found  his  father,  whose  joy  at  see- 
ing him  was  such,  that  he  would  not  suffer  him  to 
remove  out  of  his  sight :  they  came  home  together 
to  the  poor  woman,  whose  cause  the  boy  had 
pleaded  effectually ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  shall, 
after  all,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  have  reason 
to  rejoice  in  having  made  the  man  behave  like  an 

honest 
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honest  man.  The  boy  is  my  charge,  and  the  kind 
assistance  I  have  met  with  in  my  wish  to  reward 
his  conduct,  and  the  spreading  effects  of  that 
good  conduct,  are  what  Mr.  Sydenham  alludes  to. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Rebellion  against  fashion,  the  children  brought  in  after  dinner. 
A  baby.  Facts.  The  death-bed  of  a  child.  Matrimonial 
calculations.  A  father's  defence.  A  mother's  good  sense. 
The  Colonel's  horses.  Another  invitation  !  Mothers  of  some 
importance. 

THE  table  was  cleared;  and  in  about  ten  minutes, 
to  the  utter  dismay  of  Mrs.  Fashionist,  the  door 
of  the  room  opened,  and  five  children,  the  young- 
est in  arms,  the  eldest  under  eight  years  old,  made 
their  appearance — '  Good  God,'  exclaimed  she 
1  my  dearest  Isabella,  you  dont  sure  go  on,  having 
the  children  in,  after  so  much  has  been  said  on 
that  subject,  do  you  ?' 

'  It  is  Mr.  Sydenham's  wish,'  replied  Mrs.  Sy- 
denham, looking  at  him  as  if  beseeching  his  sup- 
port. 

1  But  perhaps,'  said  the  lively  lady,  before  he 
could  speak,  '  it  is  to  please  Lady  Mary ;  and 
then,  I  am  sure,  not  a  word  ought  to  be  said 
against  it.' 

'  It  certainly  does  please  me,'  said  her  lady- 
ship; '  but  I  believe  it  is  not  merely  a  compliment 
paid  me :  1  believe  Montagu,  you  always  have 
them  in.' 

*  Always,'  he  replied,  '  and  always  will,  while 
I  have  a  child  of  any  sort  to  produce;  and  I 
■    vol.  ii.  c  shall 
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shall  shew  no  other  mercy  to  those  Mho  dislike 
their  presence,  after  the  trial  we  shall  make  of 
their  patience,  than  that  recorded  by  the  general? 
of  old  to  their  discontented  soldiery,— leave  to  de- 
part. 

'  The  baby  stays  no  more  than  five  minutes  by  my 
watch,  said  he,  laying  his  on  the  table ;  '  and 
it  stirs  not  off  its  mother's  lap.  Mary  and  Louisa 
you  go  to  your  mother,  but  take  particular  care 
not  to  touch  her  cloaths,  or  to  croud  her :  Mon- 
tagu and  Edmund,  you  stand  near  me.  Now, 
not  one  word  said  to  them,  nor  wine  nor  fruit  of- 
fered them,  if  you  please,  my  good  friends  :  we 
drink — '  The  king.'  '  God  bless  him,'  answered  all 
the  children,  with  their  hands  raised. 

Mrs.  Fashionist  was  in  raptures  :  '  might  not  she 
give  the  dear  little  angels  a  very  little  wine  for  being 
so  good?' 

'  So  good,  my  dear  madam,'  said  Mr.  Syden- 
ham; '  you  mean  for  having  common  sense;  it. 
is  the  interest  as  much  as  the  duty  of  every  one 
of  us  to  say,  '  God  bless  the  king;'  but  I  begmy 
little  loyalists  may  not  be  punished  for  doing  as 
their  parents  have  taught  them  :  wine,  they  know, 
is  bad  for  them.' 

'  Did  you  never  taste  it  r'  said  Mrs.  Fashionist 
to  Montagu  ;  '  never  a  little  sly  drop  without  papa 
or  mama's  knowing  it  ?' 

1  Yes,  I  have  tasted  wine,'  replied  the  ingenuous 
boy :  '  we  always  have  wine  on  the  day  my  ho- 
nored grandfather  died  :  My  father  says  we  ought 
to  have  wine  when  we  are  sorry ;   but  I  would  not 

have 
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have  had  it  without  my  father  and  mother's  know- 
ing it ;  for  how  eould  I  tell  ? — it  might  do  me 
harm  :  and  I  have  no  riidit  to  make  myself  ill.' 

The  baby  was  dismisssed,  after  proper  uncon- 
strained notice.  Lady  Alary  kissed  it,  and  gave  it 
her  pious  blessing :  Gertrude  intreated  to  be  al- 
lowed to  have  it  tor  one  minute :  it  was  too  lovely 
to  be  relinquished  willingly ;  broad,  fat,  fair,  ani- 
mated, roguish,  with  a  skin  softer,  smoother  than 
to  admit  of  any  comparison,  in  all  the  dignity  of 
long  coats,  and  all  the  delicacy  of  infant  clothing; 
Mrs.  Sydenham  was  obliged  to  purchase  its  release 
by  a  bribe;  she  promised  Gertrude  she  should 
see  it  asleep. 

Each  child  had  now  a  little  fruit.  No  one  ask- 
ed for  any  thing  or  incommoded  any  body ;  and 
the  conversation  proceeded  as  if  they  trad  not 
been  present.  The  subject  of  intimidating  chil- 
dren by  superstitious  terrors,  being  spoken  on,  Dr. 
Mildred  mentioned  the  strange  consequence  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  Baron  K 's  daughter  by 

her  father's  irreligious  principles  :  he  described  her 
as  having  no  idea  of  religion,  but  an  indistinct  no- 
tion, afloat  in  her  mind,  of  an  hereafter,  in  which 
her  soul  would  exist  under  the  form  of  some  ani- 
mal :  her  father,  he  said,  it  was  supposed  solely 
to  torment  her,  threatened  to  appear  to  her  after 
his  death :  he  summed  up  her  character  of  con- 
sistency by  saying  she  was  too  fearful  to  sleep  in 
a  room  alone!  The  eldest  boy  and  girl  instantly 
caught  at  the  absurdity,  and  Mrs.  Fashionist  would 

c  2  not 
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not  for  the  world  have  lost  seeing  the  dear  crea- 
tures. 

'  You  must  leave  us  to-day,  before  your  mo- 
ther goes,1  said  Mr.  Sydenham  to  them,  when 
they  had  staid  about  half  an  hour  :  '  I  want  to  ex- 
plain to  these  friends  of  jninc,  why  1  let  you  come 
to  the  table  with  the  dessert;  and  I  shall  say  what 
I  do  not  chuse  you  to  hear ;  so  come  and  shake 
hands  with  me,  and  go  as  quietly  as  you  can  *i' 

When 

*  We  beg  our  readers  to  recollect  that  we  are  no  framers 
of  hypotheses,  no  visionaries,  no  theorists.  If  we  found 
the  dinner-tables  of  our  friends  rendered  more  agreeable  ny 
the  absence  of  the  children,  we  might  be  too  selfish  to  be 
honest,  but  what  is  the  conversation  that  children  hinder  ? 
were  it  even  of  a  religious  cast — not  perhaps  exactly  suited 
to  the  furniture  of  the  table,  or  the  ideas  of  some  who  may 
meet  round  it — is  it  not  well  that  children  should  hear  it  ? 
ought  any  word  uttered,  while  the  ladies  remain,  to  be  unfit 
for  the  ears  of  a  child  ?  or,  to  ask  a  stronger  question, — 
at  the  table  of  an  English  gentleman,  ought  a  word  at  axy 
time  to  be  uttered  that  could  offend  the  innocent? 

In  insisting  on  the  possibility  of  making  children  behave 
with  submission  and  propriety,  we  only  refer  to  our  own  re- 
collection. We  had  the  blessing  of  a  mother,  incomparable 
in  her  nursery  management :  our  diet  was  liberal,  and  com. 
posed  as  nearly  as  possible  of  those  aliments  which  must 
constitute  it  through  life  :  it  was  one  of  her  maxims  to  take 
away  all  temptation  of  resorting  to  servants  for  indulgences. 
We  were  suffered  to  be  in  the  dining  parlor,  in  the  way  we 
have  described,  never  thrust  amongst  the  guests,  or  allowed 
to  take  fruit  or  wine  from  any  one  :  the  quantity  of  the 
former  allotted  us  was  proper,  and  beyond  it,  we  expected 
nothing.  The  latter  was  not  ever  given  to  us.  So  perfect 
was  the  effect  of  this,  restraint,  even  in  the  absence  of  our 
parents,  that  in  a  large  garden,  abounding  in  fruit,  we  were 

trusted 
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When  Mary  came  up  to  her  father,  her  features 
were  a  little  discomposed,  and  her  muscles  were 
agitated  :  she  begged  to  whisper  a  word,  and  {jut- 
ting her  arms  round  his  neck,  she,  half  sobbing 
and  half  whispering  intreated  him  not  to  tell  that 
Louisa  had  been  naughty :  her  mind  was  made 
easy  by  as  serious  a  promise  '  on  his  honor,'  as  he 
could  have  given  to  a  man  of  the  highest  rank ; 

trusted  alone,  and  excr pting  in  one  instance,  when  encou- 
raged by  a  companion  to  steal  a  few  raspberries,  never  trans- 
gressed. We  can  remember  once  being  admitted  to  dine 
at  table,  and  being  dismissed  with  half  our  dinner,  for  pre- 
suming to  think  aloud  that  something  was  very  good. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  our  own  altars  and    hearths  that  we 
look  with  respect,  and  with  a  certainty  of  support  from  fact. 
In  a  family  of  our  intimate  friends,  what  we  have  described 
has  been  realised;  and  much  more   has  been  done.     After 
seven  years'  truly  parental  care,  care  repaid  by  seeing  a  spi- 
rit ripening  for  heaven,  it  was  the  task  of  our  friend  to  in- 
form his  eldest  boy  that  he  must  '  say  his  prayers  and  pre- 
pare to  die.'    As  much  submission  was  shewn  at  this  moment 
as  in  others.     Relying  on  a  father  who   never  trifled  with 
him,  or  deceived  him  in  his  expectation  either  of  good  or  ill, 
he  asked   in  his  last  moments  only  to  be  assured   that  he 
should  meet  his  grandfather    in  the  world  to  which  he  was 
departing,  and  declared  his  willingness  '  to  go  to  God,'  and 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  be  more  content.     Our  friend 
unshrinking  from  the  appalling    task,  received  his  darling's 
last  breath,  followed  his  corpse  to  the  grave,  and  then  gave 
us  the  inestimable  satisfaction  of  witnessing  how  a  Christian 
of  the  sober  church  of  England,  neither  a  declaimer  against 
the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  nor  a  satellite  of  popular 
preachers,  could  submit  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  teach 
her  who  shared  his  misfortune  to  look  up  to  heaven  and  say, 
*  Thy  will  be  done.' 

and 
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and  she  withdrew  with  the  others,  perfectly  con- 
tented. 

'  Now,  before  we  part,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham, 
'  let  us  discuss  this  matter :  I  am  open  to  convic- 
tion. Hear  me  first,  and  then  convince  me  it  is 
better  not  to  indulge  my  children  in  this  way  ;  and 
however  obstinate  I  may  be,  I  will  answer  for 
myself,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  for  my  wife,  that  we 
will  alter  our  method.  First ;  let  me  ask  have 
my  children  been  troublesome  to  any  oner' 

'  O  no,  no,'  replied  Mrs.  Fashionist  for  all. 

•  Have  they  hind  red  conversation:' 

'  Not  that  I  perceived,'  said  Dr.  Mildred,  look- 
ing round  as  sure  of  concurrence. 

'  Well  then,'  continued  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  allow 
me  to  say  it  is  the  fault  solely  of  parents  if  the 
custom  be  exceptionable.  No  severity  has  been 
used  to  make  these  children  tractable :  they  are 
always  what  they  are  now.' 

'  But  you  will  recollect,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Sy- 
denham mildly,  that  '  Mary  must  have  a  gentle 
reprehension  for  suffering  her  concern  for  Louisa 
to  get  the  better  of  her  reason  :  she  should  have 
trusted  her  father  could  not  do  an  unkind  thin<r  • 
therefore,  though  I  love  her  for  her  dear  affection- 
ate heart,  she  must  not  class  with  the  immacu- 
late.' 

'  I  know  I  may  trust  you,  my  Isabella,'  said 
Mr.  Sydenham ;  '  and  I  never  u-ill  thwart  you :  I 
give  up  the  character  of  poor  Miss  Mary  to  the 
mercy  of  the  world  :  I  shall  only  defend  my  prac- 
tice, and  begin  my  defence  by  saying  what  I  think 

will 
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will  inevitably  render  my  fashion  again  fashionable, 
that  it  was  your  behavior  to  a  party  of  children 
at  a  friend's  house  after  dinner,  which  first  i^ave 
me  the  idea  that  you  were  the  woman  of  all  others 
to  make  me  happy.  It  would  have  been  certainly 
more  elegant  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  you  in  a 
reel ;  but  I  had  got  an  odd  prejudice  into  my  head, 
that  it  was  particularly  absurd  to  value  a  woman 
for  doing  that,  v  '.-._...  J  certainly  should  request 
her  to  desist  from  doing,  as  soon  as  she  was  my 
Avife.' 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  you,  Montagu,' 
said  Lady  Mary,  when  the  little  laugh  that  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Sydenham's  pause,  had  subsided,  '  but 
you  are  sadly  mistaken  if  you  talk  of  '  falling  in 
love'  in  a  ball-room :  the  generality  of  lovers  now 
are  rendered  lovers  by  tlie  possibility  they  see  of 
gratifying  either  their  coyetousness,  their  vanity, 
or  their  ambition ;  or  if  they  have  neither,  as  is 
really,  to  do  the  world  justice,  very  often  the  case, 
they  form  what  are  called  '  attachments,'  and  I 
call  arrangements,  rather  because  the  lady  seems 
to  expect  something  should  be  the  consequence  of 
her  pains,  and  they  do  not  care  to  disappoint  her ; 
so  they  yawn  through  a  courtship  as  they  did 
through  the  ball,  and  will  do  through  life :  but 
now  for  your  defence.' 

*  Forgive  me  for  intruding,'  said  Mr.  Lawson, 
a  modest  young  barrister  who  had  as  yet  listened 
much  more  than  he  had  talked  ;  '  but  I  have  been 
very  much  astonished  lately  to  observe  in  times 
when  the  value  of  money  seems  little  considered, 

a  sort 
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a  sort  of  commercial  calculation  subsisting  amongst 
young  men,  of  what  they  have  a  right  to  expect  with 
a  wife.     I  find  that  not  only  the  gentleman's  rank 
and  property,  but  his  person,  his  height,  his  man- 
ners,  his  connections,  and  his  interest,  are  taken 
into  the  account.     I  heard  three  or  four  young 
men  yesterday,  discussing  the  question  most  seri- 
ously ;  and  one  who  seemed  the  old  rat   of  the 
council,  with  some  authority,  assigned  them  their 
various   pretensions :    '  You,    Drumly,'   said    he, 
'  may  certainly  pretend  to  a  girl  with  fifty  thousand 
pounds;  but  you  Fifely  I'll  be  sworn,  never  will  be 
looked  at  by   a  girl  with  five,  till  you  get  rid  of 
your  squeaking  delicacy  ;  so  don"t  try,    I   charge 
you :    Longlegs  here,  has  a  right  to  thirty ;  and  if 
I  were  you,    Panoply,   after  such  a  compliment 
from  the  commander  in  chief,  I  should  quit  Miss 
Goldsworthy,  and  think  of  this  immense  heiress 
that's  coming  out,  the  young  countess  of  Ormuz.' 
'  I  wish  my  children  had  heard  this,'  said  Mr. 
Sydenham,  as  if  fancying  his  young  friend  needed 
to  be  told  that  what  he  said  merited  attention. 

1  Good  God !'  said  the  colonel's  lady,  c  Sy- 
denham; do  you  want  to  make  them  covetous?' 

•  You  cannot  ask  me  seriously,'  said  the  master 
of  the  house ;  '  they  would  have  seen  the  ridicule 
of  this  computation  as  clearly  as  we  can.' 

'  And  the  eldest  boy,'  added  Mrs.  Sydenham, 
'  woulc}  have  been  in  a  rage  with  the  advice  to 
quit  one  woman  for  another  because  she  had  higher 
rank  or  more  money.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Mr.  Lawson,  '  pray 

proceed 
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proceed  with  your  reasons  for  doing  that  which  I 
am  sure  has  proved  very  agreeable  to  us.  Wc, 
single  men,  are  indebted  to  every  one  Who  will 
speak  on  the  subject  of  domestic  comfort.' 

1  Then  I  will,  in  a  few  words,    give  our  rea- 
sons for  seeing   our    children  now.     You   must 
understand,    my   dear    Miss   Aubrey    from    ?ne, 
as  you  are  not  yet  very   well    acquainted   with 
my  wife,  that  we    agree    perfectly  in  our  ideas 
respecting    the    management     of   our    children : 
she   has  no    pleasure    in   thwarting   me;    and   I 
should     be    a    loser    by   thwarting    her — if  we 
differ   in  opinion,  we  reserve  it  for  a  tete  a  tete 
amusement.     I  have  often  found  it  advantageous 
to  be  corrected  by  her ;  and  she  is  glad  to  adopt 
my  ideas ;  but  the  interests  of  our  family  make  it  a 
point  of  conscience  with  us  to  maintain  our  own 
opinions  till  we  are  convinced  we  may  do  better ; 
we  are  both  trustees  for  our  infants  ;  and  we  act,  I" 
hope,  conscientiously.     The  little  creatures  have 
been  brought  up.   thus  far,  on  a  plan  of  implicit 
obedience,  rewarded  by  all  the  kindness  we  think 
safe,  but  firmly  punished  if  ever  they  transgress — 
thank  God  !  we  have  yet  bad   very  little  occasion 
for  punishment,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  no  chil- 
dren are  happier ;  that  little  thing  Louisa,  at  three 
years  old,  when  we  are  alone,  tor  we  never  exhibit 
goodness  for  applause,   will  carry  a  piece  of  cake 
up  to  the  nursery,  give  it  to  the  servant  who  has  the 
eare  of  her,  and  return  again  without   putting  a 
morsel  to  her  lips;  yet  I  give  her  none  when  she 
returns;  I  only  tell  her,   we  will  pray  to  God   to 

bless 
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bless  and  reward  her ;  and  could  I   tell  how   v,  ■ 
have   been  supported  in  an  affliction,'   said   he, 
passing  his  hand  across  his  eyes  ;  '  but  I  will  speak 
only  of  the  question  before  us.     In  favor  of  thus 
introducing  children,  I  say,  it  teaches  them  to  bear 
the  restraints  oi  society,  even  if  they  cannot  par- 
take its  pleasures ;  and  to  forbear  the  temptations 
of  the  world  even  when  seeing  others  seemingly  in- 
dulging in  them.  But  in  a  very  little  time,  children 
accustomed  to  live  with  their  parents,  are  capable 
of  understanding  the  conversation  ;  they  get  new 
ideas ;  those  ideas  germinate  in  their  minds  after 
they  have  quitted  us;  and  I  dare  say,  I  shall  have 
to-morrow  half  a  dozen  questions  to  answer  from 
my  eldest  boy :  he  was  puzzled,  I  saw,  on  hearing 
me  hint  that  a  difference  we  were  speaking  of,  re- 
sembled that  between  '  the  statute  law'  and  '  the 
common   law :'   and  I  know  there    is   an  hour's 
work  cut  out  to  explain  this  ;  but  he  will,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  have  received  an  indelible  impression 
into  his  mind ;  and  were  I  fool  enough  to  exhibit 
him,  by   Sunday  he  would  deceive  any  body  into 
an  opinion  of  his  being  a  prodigy,  because  he  will 
be  able  to  explain  this  matter ;  I  must  not  add  to 
these  reasons,  a  father's  feelings  in  seeing  his  table 
graced  with  his  offspring ;  that  perhaps  is  weakness ! 
but  I  am  sure  my  wife  would  dread  our  having  a 
few  friends  to  dine  with  us,  if  the  pleasure,  were  to 
be   purchased  by   this  renunciation,  and  by  the 
probable  mischief  of  the  nurses'  knowing  that  they 
might  with  impunity  be  scraping  the  dishes  in  the 
kitchen,  or  housekeeper's  room,   and  bribing  the 

poor 
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poor  brats  to  silence  and  their  own  destruction. 
Againit  the  mode  of  having  children  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, to  till  up  that  vacuum  which  really,  in 
the  description  of  it,  raises  us  men  to  more  im- 
portance than  we  knew  we  possessed,  I  urge  that 
my  boys  would  then  never  associate  with  any  but 
females ;  and  that,  if  those  females  can  talk  only  of 
muslins  and  lace  sleeves,  my  boys  will  talk  of  mus- 
lins and  lace  sleeves;  the  children  will  be  kept  up 
still  later  than  ever ;  the  world  is  the  world  to  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  to  adults ;  and  I  own,  that  under 
my  own  and  their  mother's  superintendence,  I 
chuse  that  they  should  see  it  as  they  must  meet  it, 
not  disguised  or  garbled.  In  the  society  I  live  in, 
I  should  have  no  other  objection  to  keeping  my 
boys  with  me,  while  my  friends  and  I  take  our 
wine,  but  that  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time.' 

'  I  admit,'  said  Colonel  Fashionist,  '  what 
you  say;  and  it  is  only  for  information,  that  I 
ask  if  you  have  any  objection,  in  a  family  not 
so  correct  as  your's,  to  the  having  the  children 
in  between  the  arrival  of  our  friends  and  the 
dinner.' 

1  First,  my  dear  friend,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham, 
'  consider  how  often  it  happens,  that  the  last  of  a 
party  are  very  far  from  punctual ;  nay,  sometimes 
we  are  disappointed  in  our  party ;  the  children's 
indulgence  therefore  would  be  very  irregular  ;  and 
at  best  they  would  be  confused  and  alarmed  with 
the  perpetual  shew  of  new  faces ;  to  say  nothing, 
of  the  chance  of  their  being  under  foot.' 

*  Or  knocked  down,  poor  creatures,'  said  Mrs. 
Sydenham. 

'  J3ut 
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'  But  so  often,  you  know,  Sydenham,'  said  the 
colonel's  lady,  '  one  waits  an  hour  for  the  cook ;  it 
really  is,  I  think,  a  good  plan.' 

•  It  may  be,'  replied  Mr.  Sydenham,  nodding 
to  her, '  where  the  cook  is  to  be  waited  for;  but  I  am 
master  of  the  house,  and  my  wife  is  too  good  a 
mistress  of  it,  to  oblige  her  friends  or  me  to  wait 
for  her  cook.' 

1  Well,  I  give  up,'  said  Mrs.  Fashionist.  '  We 
must  adopt  the  plan,  Mr.  F.  But,  Sydenham, 
your  girls  will  all- be  heroines  of  romance.' 

'  You  know  not,  I  am  sure,'  he  answered, 
with  perfect  good  humor,  '  how  ill  a  compliment 
you  pay  us ;  you,  I  dare  say,  do  not  know,  nor  do 
half  of  those  consider  who  do  know  it,  that  the  he- 
roines of  all  the  old  romances,  with,  I  believe,  very- 
few  exceptions,  are  ladies  of  no  character.  Wre 
talk  of  the  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  the  high  senti- 
ment of  chivalrous  days ;  but  if  you  read  the  his- 
tory of  them  with  a  little  attention,  you  will  find 
that  they  copy  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  written.  Oriana's  eldest  son,  and  the 
eldest  sons  of  most  of  her  sisterhood,  are  beings 
expected  long  before  they  ought  to  have  been 
wished  for.' 

The  conversation  now  took  a  general  turn. 
Mrs.  Sydenham  bowed  to  Lady  Mary,  and,  on 
their  quitting  the  table,  performed  her  promise  to 
Gertrude,  by  introducing  her  into  the  nursery, 
making  her  wait  only  till  the  washing  of  little 
Louisa  was  finished.  '  I  do  not  like,'  said  she, 
•  to  accustom  even  a  child  of  three  years  old  to 

be 
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be  stript  before  any  one.  I  endeavor  to  make 
them  sensible,  that  the  want  of  personal  assistance 
exposes  them  to  this  inconvenience  ;  and  even  in 
my  care  of  their  health,  I  am  scrupulous.  I  often 
go  and  look  at  a  spot,  or  a  bruise,  when  the  dear 
little  creatures  are  asleep,  because  I  would  not 
sully  the  bloom  of  their  delicacy.  I  do  not  think 
the  modern  practice  of  combating  prejudices,  as 
they  are  called,  will  make  many  disciples  of  Vir- 
ginie.' 

'  I  approve  your  opinions,  my  dear  Isabella/ 
said  Lady  Mary,  '  but  I  cannot  recommend  Vir- 
ginie  as  an  example  in  the  point  you  allude  to.' 

'  Nor  I,  upon  my  honor,'  screamed  Mrs.  Fa- 
shionist ;  '  if  I  had  been  she,  and  an  army  had 
been  present,  I  am  sure  I  should  never  have  hesi- 
tated one  moment — off  would  have  gone  every  rag.' 

1  I  cannot  say  I  should  not  have  hesitated,  said 
Mrs.  Sydenham,  '  but  I  am  of  Lady  Mary's  opi- 
nion ;  the  conduct  of  Virginie,  and  the  applause  it 
has  met  with,  form  additional  obstacles  to  those 
which  half  the  modern  publications  throw  in  the 
way  of  us  mothers.  I  cannot  tell  the  trouble  I 
have  if  any  body  is  so  kind  as  to  give  my  children 
a  book.  I  have  endeavored  to  convince  Mary, 
that  as  the  compliance  of  Virginie,  would  have 
prevented  distress  to  her  family,  and  preserved  the 
life  God  had  given  her,  she  was  erring  in  resisting 
— a  contrary  doctrine  might  hinder  an  escape  from 
fire,  or  encourage  obstinacy  in  sickness.' 

'  It  is  what  suggested  itself  to  me,'   said  Lady 
Mary,  '  a  great  distinction  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween 
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tween  submission  and  adoption  ;  and,  after  all,  I 
question  whether  Virginie  would  have  been  shock- 
ed or  disgusted,  as  every  decent  person  ought  to 
be,  with  the  '  Nouvelle  Ileloise.' 

A  few  friends  concluded  this  evening,  as  that 
at  Lady  Mary  Sydenham's  had  been  concluded. 
Mrs.  Fashionist  had  'taken  a  fancy*  to  Gertrude; 
a  fancy  not  contributing  much  to  the  comfort  of 
her  who  inspired  it,  as  it  was  attended  with  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  poke  her  into  a  corner,  and 
keep  her  there,  till  she  had  answered  a  number  of 
questions,  and  heard  disclosed  an  equal  number  of 
follies.  Some  of  the  wisest  of  her  speeches,  were 
wishes  scarcely  serious,  '  to  hear  her  opinion 
about  charitv  schools ;'  and  { to  find  somebody  who 
could  teach  her  a  little  ceconomy,'  which  she  pro- 
fessed never  to  have  yet  practised  in  any  degree, 
and  which  the  times  and  a  growing  family  de- 
manded. She  was  just  going  to  send  her  eldest 
girl,  who  was  '  a  nice  creature,'  to  a  school  on 
a  new  plan,  by  the  sea-side,  where  no  accomplish- 
ments were  thought  on,  but  just  such  as  the  young 
people  '  took  it  into  their  heads'  to  learn,  and 
they  were  dancing  out  in  the  veranda  all  day  long ; 
it  was  a  very  expensive  school,  for  the  children 
were  indulged  in  every  thing,  and  it  would  quite 
ruin  her  to  send  her  girl  there ;  but  it  must  be 
done,  for  she  could  do  nothing  with  her. 

'  And  so,'   said  Lady    Mary,    who    came  up 
time  enough  to  hear  this,  '  you  have  taken  the 
pains  to  spoil  your  child  first,  and  then  expect 
somebody,  for  enormous  pay,  to  retrieve  your  er- 
rors. 
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rors.  O,  Mrs.  Fashionist !  your's  is  a  bad  plan, 
but  a  very  common  one/ 

In  vain  did  Gertrude  try  to  free  herself  before 
the  gentlemen  joined  them,  and  afterwards  ;  and 
in  vain  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydenham  try  to  release 
her  from  her  new  friend,  who,  having  felt  herself  in 
the  minority  in  some  of  her  opinions,  had  no  re- 
source but  in  one  who  had  not  voted.  At  length 
came  a  shower,  and  with  it  the  Colonel's  chariot 
and  horses  ;  the  latter  clothed  as  if  fearing  dissolu- 
tion from  a  light  rain,  to  take  him  and  his  lady 
home,  that  they  might  appear  again,  he  as  a  Solon, 
and  she  as  a  Minerva !  at  the  masquerade  of  that 
evening. 

Lady  Mary,  standing  near  the  window,  saw  the 
carriage  drive  up.  '  Why  your  horses,  Colonel,' 
said  she,  *  are  preparing  for  a  race,  sure!' 

*  O,  no,  no,'  said  he,  '  only  the  rain ;  you  see 
my  man  is  a  very  good  fellow.  Come,  Catharine, 
don't  make  them  stand.' 

'  You  are  considerate,'  said  Lady  Mary, 

* the  brave 

Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save :' — 

your  servants  have  not  their  great  coats.' 

*  O,  I  don't  care  about  them ;  they'll  take  no 
hurt;  but  my  horses — I  never  let  Catharine  take 
them  off  the  pavement — we  always  hire  even  to  go 
to  Clapham.     Come,  Catharine.' 

*  Your  horfes  are  obliged  to  you/ said  Lady  Mary, 

*  Obliged  to  me  ?  O  no ;  that  off-horse  there 
cost  me  the  Lord  knows  what — a  hundred  and 
sixty  guineas,  and  I  can't  afford  to  have  them 
ruined.     Come,  Catharine.' 

8  « Here 
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'  Here  I  am,'  answered  his  lady.  '  Ah,  would 
you  believe  it  Lady  Mary  ?  he  won't  let  me  stop 
live  minutes  any  where.  I  can't  make  a  call.  I 
declare  I'm  afraid  to  stop  at  a  shop,  for  fear  Fash; 
should  come  by,  and  catch  me.' 

1  Come,  come  along,  Catharine ;  get  in,  and  I'll 
follow  you.  Lady  Mary,  I  find  you  are  going  out 
of  town ;  you  must  give  us  your  company,  with  this 
young  lady,  to-morrow  or  Sunday,  just  in  the  snug 
way  ;  you  know  we're  not  fine;  just  a  joint  of  meat 
and  a  bit  offish.     Mrs.  F.  is  at  home  in  the  even- 


ing. 


The  engagement  was  made  for  the  next  day, 
and  Lady  Mary  returned  to  the  window  to  admire 
the  Colonel's  horses,  and  his  perfect  slavery  to  his 
own  want  of  prudence.  '  This  is  the  origin  of 
horse-care,'  said  she,  '  in  half  the  men  I  know ; 
they  are  cheated  in  their  first  purchase ;  for  no 
horse  can  be  worth  that  price ;  and  they  are  ob-* 
liged  to  forego  the  use  of  the  very  thing  they  pui> 
chase,  for  fear  of  having  to  be  cheated  a  second 
time.' 

'  Tis  so  exactly,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham  :  '  it  is  a 
slavery  I  never  will  submit  to.  My  wife  and  I 
have  driven  the  same  horses  ever  since  we  mar- 
ried. We  do  not  use  them  ill ;  but  we  are  not  as 
scrupulous  as  my  friend  the  Colonel ;  it  is  a  point 
of  necessary  information,  to  know  what  horses 
ought  to  do;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  point  of  pru- 
dence to  make  them'do  it.  But  I  am  afraid  this  is 
but  a  trifling  error  amongst  those  of  the  Colonel 
and  his  wife,  She  is  one  of  those,  of  whom  I  have 

heard 
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heard  it  said,  '  They  do  the  worst  in  their  power, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge;'  and  he,  poor  man, 
I  fancy,  has  found  his  mistake,  when  he  said,  in 
chusing  a  wife,  '  Give  me  nothing  but  good  hu- 
mor :  I  should  dread  a  wise  wife ;  and  an  accom- 
plished one  would  draw  butterflies  about  her.'  Are 
we  to  meet  you  there  to-morrow,  Lady  Mary? 
"We  promised  conditionally ;  if  you  go,  we  shall 
make  a  point  of  it — otherwise^— You  know  Isabella 
cannot  stay  late. 

'  O,  1  beseech  you,'  said  Lady  Mary,  '  Go.  I 
accepted  the  invitation  for  the  sake  of  my  young 
friend.  I  have  an  idea  we  shall  see  something  im- 
proving ;  depend  on  it,  we  shall  have  all  the  chil^ 
dren  after  dinner.' 

'  O  no,  no,  sure ! — it  is  not  their  plan,' 

1  I  am  sure  they  intend  to  shew  you  what  they 
can  do.  I  remember  a  gay  evening  at  Lady  N — *s, 
when  the  ladies  were  desired  to  come  in  the 
strongest  gowns  they  had ;  and  1  think  the  hint  will 
not  be  misplaced  here.' 

'  Certainly,'  rejoined  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  there 
are  some  people  so  ingenious,  as  to  be,  without  any 
intention,  as  great  nuisances  to  society,  as  if  they 
designed  nothing  else.  This  couple  are  not  aware 
that  they  are  any  thing  worse  than  indolent  ■  they 
do  not  know  that  their  '  tender  mercies'  are  very 
1  cruel ;'  they  are  suffering  every  thing  about  them 
to  get  into  confusion,  while  they  are  asking  every 
body's  opinion*' 

I  fear  I  have  tired  you,'  said  Lady  Mary  to 
vol.  ii.  d  Gertrude 
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Gertrude,  when  they  were  seated  in  her  carriage; 
*  there  is  just  light  enough  for  a  drive  round  thv 
Park  ;  let  us  try  the  air  after  the  shower.' 

Gertrude  was  not  tired,  but  her  mind  was  full. 
She  was  delighted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydenham  ; 
but  could  not  forbear  wishing  the  Colonel  and  hi* 
jady  had  been  away. 

*  He  is  very  endurable  without  her,'  said  Lady 
Mary  '  but  you  are  reasonable  in  your  wish,  as  we 
could  not  separate  them.  It  is,  however,  of  great  us- 
to  sec  error  personified.  I  think  so  well  of  the  good 
sense  of  my  relations,  in  educating  their  children, 
that  I  make  them  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  they  are  such  exact  ceconomists  of  time,  that 
tiiey  have  time  for  every,  thing;  and  I  am  sure 
histories  of  our  rearing,  would  be  very  useful,  ei- 
ther in  accounting  for  our  faults,  or  preserving 
others  from  them.  A  friend  of  mine  insists  on  it, 
that  the  greatest  men  that  the  world  has  produced, 
have  been  brought  up  under  mothers  ;  and  I  often 
thinkj  if  I  had  a  little  more  leisure,  I  would  endea- 
vor to  discover,  whether  those  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  who  were  the  least  famed  for  good  con- 
duct, were  not  ill  descended  by  the  mother's  side/ 

With  a  hope  that  the  next  day  would  end  her 
suspense,  Lady  Mary  set  Gertrude  down  at  her 
home,  promising  to  send  at  noon  for  news. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Suspense  at  an  end.     The  oracle  ambiguous.     The  favorable 
construction.    Shopping.     J  snug  dinner.     Miss  under  pub. 

tic   correction.     Anecdote  of   the  beautiful  Mrs.   D . 

A  family   delightfully  managed.     A  Jibbing   mama.     Fine 
names. 

Gertrude  rose  *  particularly  early,'  and  worked 
*  particularly  hard'  every  morning ;  and  this  morn- 
ing she  rose  even  earlier  and  worked  harder  than 
usual,  to  atone  for  the  time  consumed  in  her  plea- 
sures. She  had  now>  nearly  given  up  all  hope  of 
an  answer  from  Lady  Luxmore ;  and  Lady  Mary 
had  convinced  her  that  if  she  was  not  a  gainer  by 
an  indulgence,  she  still  had  gained  something  in 
the  ability  to  forego  it.  But  this  day's  post  did 
not  disappoint  her :  her  suspense  was  terminated^ 
if  a  termination  could  attach  to  any  thing  so  inde- 
cisive,  by  the  following  billet-letter; 

1  Lady  Luxmore  is  very  much  surprised 
as  Miss  Aubrey  should  trouble  herself  in  writeing 
to  her.  You  may  do  just  as  you  please  about  go- 
ing to  Luxmore  and  as  she  thinks  most  prudent 
only  the  things  must  be  done  you  know.' 

The  tumult  of  spirits  in  which  Gertrude  opened 
this  response  from  Delphi,  had  not  contributed  to 
the  clearness  of  her  conceptions,  and  the  influence 

J>%  of 
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e.l  her  wishes  and  hopes,  made  her  grateful  for  the 
permission,  before  she  comprehended  the  qualify- 
ing sentence  which  rendered  it  ambiguous.  A  se- 
cond  reading  had  cleared  up  or  rather  established 
her  doubts,  and  then,  understanding  it  as  an  im- 
plied prohibition,  or  at  least  such  a  reference  to 
her  own  judgment,  as  must  subject  her  to  censure, 
however  she  interpreted  it,  her  feelings  went  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and,  impelled  by  them,  she 
decided  that  she  was  a.  prisoner.  After  some 
struggle,  she  found  it  very  possible  to  submit,  with 
Lady  Mary  for  her  friend  and  support;  but  alas ! 
Lady  Mary  was  gqing  to  a  distance. 

Her  ladyship's  messenger  came  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  post;  and  Gertrude  inclosed  the 
•letter  for  her  inspection,   apologising  verbally  for 
sending  it  in  a  blank,   by  her  inability  to  write  at 
the  moment.     Lady   Mary  immediately  came  to 
her  on  foot,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to   her  ideas  by 
construing  the  billet  in  favor  of  her  accepting  the 
ottered  pleasure  :    '  I   do  not  say,'    said  she,    '  nor 
would  I  mislead  you  by  suffering  you  to  misunder- 
stand it,  that  this  is  an  explicit  permission  :   there 
is  an  ambiifuitv  in  it,   and  there  is  a  reservation  of 
a.  right  to  censure  ;  but  you  may  be  censured  for 
not  valuing  the  favor  granted  von  ;  and  as  it  will 
be,  I  hope,  in  my  power,  to  stand  between  yoitand 
any  blame,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  a. little  re- 
laxation and  fresh  air:   vou  may  be  assured  of  mv 
satisfying  Lady  Luxmore,  if  you  have  any  difficulty*; 
ptid  now  you  have-only  to  prepare*     As  Lord  Lux- 

•    »  more 
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more  waits  to  hear  from  me,  lie  will,  I  am  sure, 
give  you  a  day  longer;  and  therefore  we  will  ar- 
range our  setting  out  fjr  Tuesday ;  and  when  I 
have  written  a  few  lines  to  him,  I  will  attend  vou 
on  the  scheme  of  equipment. 

Gertrude  was  now  carried  back  in  idea  to  'the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  ;'  and  she  looked 
every  moment,   for  something  that  should  dissolve 
the  agreeable  vision;  but  it  still  continued;  and 
under  the  judicious  direction  of  -Ladv  Mary,  she 
made  her  purchases,  and  reaped,  the   benefits  of 
her  high  respectability.     Never  running  in  tic1  it  j 
never  having  done  a  mean  action  :  knowing  what 
was  a  lit  price,  and  not  expecting  what  she  bought 
at  an  unfit  one,  Lady  Mary  could  command  \\  here 
others  could   not  have  requested.      The  facility 
with  which  she   was  accommodated,  might  have 
afforded  a  good  lesson  to  those  who  trifle  away,  by 
the  various  methods  now  in  daily  use,  the  influence 
their  situation  as  consumers  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  artizan,  ought  to  have  on  the   venders  of 
them,     limes  without  number,   it  is  the  lot  of  all 
who  frequent  the  shops  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  to  hear  the  most  pitiful,   the  most  disgrace- 
ful contests  between  persons  of  high  birth,  fashion, 
and   fortune,  and  those    whose  goods  they  may 
literally  be  said  to  covet.    We  have  seen  the  most 
expensive  articles  displayed   for  the  choice  of  a 
woman  of  quality,  who  has  at  last  laid  out  six- 
pence, with  a  shuffling   pretext  of  calling  again, 
worse,  if  possible,  than   the   haggling,   the  waste 
of  trouble,  and   the    disappointment.      We   com- 
plain 
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plain  of  dishonesty  in  pur  tradesmen  :  our  trades- 
men dare  not  always  complain  of  ours. 

Having  given  orders  for  what  was 'necessary  for 
the  journey,  her  ladyship,  in  her  generous  consi- 
deration for  youthful  pride,  was  proceeding  to 
choose  a  dress  for  Gertrude  for  that  day's  occa- 
sion. Of  a  make  and  stature  of  which  nothing 
■was  to  ho  remarked,  every  tiling  produced  fitted 
Qertrude ;  and  she  might  have  had  her  choice, 
even  of  dresses  'just  going  home  to  the  Countess  of 

A.  the  Duchess  of  B.  and  Madame  Saint  L ,' 

but  taking  her  benefactress  aside,  she  with  her  plain 
honesty  assured  her,  she  stood  in  no  need  of  far- 
ther indulgence.    '  You  will  look  soil'd,  my  child/ 
said  her  ladyship ;  and  consider,  Mrs.  Fashionist 
is  '  at  home.'     Gertrude  wished  to  convey  the 
idea  that  her  dress  would  be  washed,  but  it  seem- 
ed to  her  a  concern  below  the  rank  of  her  friend  ; 
and  she  used  the  periphrasis — -  the  servants  will 
take  care  I  shall  be  neat.'     Her  attention  and  for- 
bearance obtained  her  praise  ;  but  Lady  Mary 
nevertheless  again  gave  her  her  choice.  She  would 
have  taken  what  precisely  resembled  her  former 
garment:  Lady  Mary  smiled ;  '  You  remind  me 
by  contrast,'  said  she,  c  of  the  solicitude  I  see  in 
some  who  should  be  superior  to  such  concerns,  to 
appear  in  a  variety  of  dress :   there  is  nothing 
some  people  will  not  do,  for  the  credit  of  posses- 
sing many  changes,'     '  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  my 
lady,'  sa|d  the  person  waiting  on   her;  'we  are 
now  obliged  to  make  dresses  that  will  turn ;  we 
trim  the  seams;  and  ladies  like  them  vastly.    And 
here  I  have  <?ot  such  a  job  !  here  is  a  dress  that  a 
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lady  has  sent  me  to  '  modernize;'  as  she  calls  it; 
it  is  a  white  sarsnet,  so  dirty  that  I  am  sure  not 
one  of  our  young  women  would  wear  it;  and  it  is 
to  be  trimmed  with  pink:  it  will  cost  as  much  as  a 
new  dress.  And  here  is  this  beautiful  worked 
muslin  of  a  lady's  ;  I  am  to  get  it  spangled  all 
over  for  her;  it  will  come  to,  I  don't  know  what, 
and  tear  to  pieces  when  it  is  done ;  but  it  is  to 
look  like  a  new  dress.' 

1  Well,  my  good  Mrs.  Cloathwell,'  said  Lady 
Mary,  '  my  young  friend  has  no  wish  to  be  rimsy 
therefore  she  has.no  occasion  to  be  so  very  frugal:  I 
like  her  in  white ;  and,  if  she  approves  it,  you  will 
let  her  have  a  muslin  dress,  a  little  more  costly 
than  that  she  had  before,  by  dressing  time.' 

This  was  arranged  ;  and  Lady  Mary  endeavor- 
ing to  abate  Gertrude's  sense  of  obligation,  took 
her  arm  to  return:  *  I  shall  hinder  you,'  said  she, 
1  if  I  take  you  with  me ;  and  if  I  go  home  with. 
you,  I  may  do  as  ill ;  so  we  will  part  now  we  are 
within  sight  of  your  abode :  have  no  anxiety  about 
your  preparations  ;  you  may  trust  my  people ;  and 
I  will  call  you  in  time  for  our  visit.' 

There  was  no  dinner  party  at  the  Colonel's  ; 
the  master  .and  mistress  of  the  house  sat  down 
with  only  their  four  guests,  and  a  gentleman  named 
as  Major  Brag,  a  young  woman  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  strikingly  like  the  Colonel,  and  in- 
troduced iis  his  niece !  and  the  eldest  Miss  Fash.- 
ion-ist,— -the  nice  creature  who  was  going  to  be 
broke  at  the  delightful  school  where  much  was  to 
be -paid  and  nothing  taught. 

All 
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All  the  '  good  habits1  were  not  yet  adopted  in 
the  family.  Grace  was  forgotten,  and  the  Colo- 
nel took  the  head  of  the  table,  asking  Mr.  Syden- 
ham to  face  him.  Fish  at  top ;  fish  at  bottom ; 
the  one  an  enormous  turbot,  the  other  a  lovely 
salmon;  two  soups;  a  noble  haunch  of  venison: 
chicken  and  veal  to  amxeer  each  other ;  a  harico 
of  mutton  to  shew  how  tender  venison  ought  to 
be  :  omelet  nodding  at  forced  eggs  ;  the  macaroni 
too  late ;  cheese  glazed  by  the  sun ;  and  butter 
which  the  Colonel  recommended  to  the  wheels  of 
his  carriage,  formed  this  \  snug  repast.' 

'  Your  tiii  hot  is  too  big,  Mrs.  F,'  said  the  Co- 
lonel— '  the  middle  size  is  better.' 

1  It  is  the  man's  fault,'  said  Mrs.  Fashionist. 
'  Did  you  tell  him  what  your  party  was  r 
'  No  not  I- — did  you  tell  him,  Rack  well  r* 
1  No,  madam,'  answered  the  butler,   with  his 
hand  and  napkin  on  the  back  of  her  chair ;  '  I 
had  no  orders.' 

*  The  man  might  have  guessed,"  said  the  lady. 
The  Colonel  was  going  to  speak — f  What  might 

that  turbot  stand  you  in,  my  dear  friend?"  said 
Major  Brag. 

4  Upon  my  honor,  I  don't  know;  can  you  sa\. 
Mrs.  F  ?' 

*  No ;  I  shall  know  about  two  years  hence,  per- 
haps Mr.  Brag  ;  and  then  you  may  depend  on  un- 
letting you  know .' 

Gertrude  thought  Mrs.  Fashionist  intended  this 

(or  wit ;  but  she  might  be  mistaken. 

The 
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The  Major  was  not  young,  and  the  fins  of  the 
turbot  a  little  impeded  his  progress  to  the  haunch: 
his  eye  '  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,'  had  glanced 
from  fish  to  fish,  but  now  the  venison  claimed  his 
vigilance :  that  he  might  not  stop  the  dishes,  he 
bad  requested  a  piece  of  the  salmon  of  his  own 
carving,  to  be  put  on  a  plate,  that  he  might  just 
*  effleurer  the  deiicacy,  as  it  appeared  uncom- 
monly fine,  and  now,  hampered  by  his  fins,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  the  opposite  ladies, 
Miss  Mongrel  and  her  cousin,  who  were  kicking, 
elbowing,  and  scarce  able  to  retain  their  food  for 
their  stifled  laughter,  he  moved  the  salmon  to  the 
sinister  side  of  his  plate,  and  at  a  critical  moment 
begged  for  a  slice  of  the  haunch,  and  a  hot  plate 
fo  cover  it. 

Politeness  made  the  rest  of  the  company  eat 
slowly;  and  the  venison,  once  tasted,  was  deserted 
for  the  chicken. 

The  Major  began  to  use  large  words.  Getting  rid 
of  his  fins  to  the  best  of  his  power,  he  exprest  his 
astonishment  at  the  retrograde  taste  that  led  from 
venison  to  chicken.  No  one  replying  to  him  •  for 
what  could  be  said? — he  answered  himself — '  dc 
gustibus  non  est  disputandum,'  as  I  always  say  in 
a  high  wind.'  The  Colonel  was  glad  to  have  some- 
thing to  smile  at ;  so  he  laughed. 

The  poorMajor's  countenance,  when,  having  dis- 
missed his  fishes,  and  wiped  his  face,  he  proceeded 
to  his  third  plate, told  his  disappointment;  he  looked 
round  as  for  pity;  his  lower  mandible  was  called 
to  severe  duty;  and  the  maxillary  battlements,  not 

coeval 
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coeval  by  some  years  with  their  foundation,  were 
fast  tottering  to  their  fall ;  he  could  not  be  said  to 
complain  without  cause :  the  meat  might  have 
been  spun  for  cordage ;  the  mirth  of  the  young  la- 
dies increased :  he  sent  away  his  plate,  begged  the 
venison  might  not  be  detained  for  him,  as  he  was 
'  but  a  small  eater,'  and  betaking  himself  to  the 
chilled  harico,  left  the  Colonel  at  liberty  to  punish 
Miss  Fashionist's  ill  behaviour  to  his  friend,  by 
insisting  on  her  eating  what  she  had  on  her  plate. 

It  was  a  dainty  amusement  to  the  company  to 
see  the  contest;  Papa,  provoked  first  by  the  enor- 
mous turbot,  and  then  exasperated  by  the  tough 
venison,  was  determined  to  carry  his  point;  and 
the  young  lady's  plate  being  garnished  with  her 
leaving,  he  stood  over  her  with  her  knife  and  fork 
in  his  hand,  mincing  her  fragments,  and  feeding 
her;  but  finding  the  effect  would  not  be  exactly 
what  he  intended,  he  ordered  the  butler  to  set  her 
plate  on  the  sideboard,  and  was  a  new  irritated 
against  his  wife  by  hearing  her  tell  one  of  the 
footmen  to  remove  it  out  of  the  room. 

A  dessert,  chiefly  of  dried  fruits  and  confec- 
tionary, made  its  appearance:  the  Colonel  asked 
for  something  more  in  season.  To  this  his  lady 
could  reply,  by  saying  '  the  fruiterer  had  been  very 
impertinent,'  and  therefore  *  she  had  shifted  with- 
out him*.' 

Gertrude 


*  Not  thinking  it  perfectly  decorous  to  explain  the  fruit- 
erer's '  impertinence,'  we  will  atone  for  the  hiatus  by  an 

anecdote 
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Gertrude  thought  this  odd,  as  it  was  turning 
fhc  inconvenience  on  the  guests;  but  still  perhaps 
she  was  wrong. 

Now  began  the  reformed  plan  :  the  children 
were  had  in;  they  were  but  three  indeed,  and 
there  was  no  baby;  but  they  instantly  overturned 
the  wine-glasses  and  Mr.  Sydenham's  theories  ; 
and  it  was  on  all  hands  agreed,  that,  as  it  is  now 
impossible  tor  parents,  let  them  do  what  they 
will,  to  manage  children  ;  as  such  a  thing  as  sub- 
mission  was  never  litrd  of — and  as  poor  dear  little 
innocent  hearts  !  it  would  be  cruelty  to  break  their 
spirits ;  indeed  God  only  knew  what  might  be  the 
consequence ; — it  was  far  better  to  leave  children 
to  the  servants  who  were  paid  for  taking  care  of 
them*.  After  a  hint  from  the  mama,  that  Mr. 
Sydenham  must  positively  send  her  a  new  dress, 
to  replace  her  lilac  sarsnet,  which  poor  dear  littLo 

anecdote  avouched  to  us  :  The  beautiful  Mrs,  ~D~ when 

in  - — ■ was  requested  by   her  coachman  to   let  him 

know  ¥  how  long  it  would  be  before  they  returned  to  Lou- 
don.' She  a&ked  the  reason  of  bis  question.  '  Because 
tna'am  I  can  get  no  hay,  or  corn,  or  straw  for  my  horses ; 
there  is  nobody  absolutely  but  the  confectioner  will  trust 

us. ''then,'  replied  the  lady,  '  I'll  tell  you  what, 

my  good  Thomas — feed  the  horses  on  tarts.' 

*  We  are  requested  by  a  friend,  not  to  omit  in  our  recom- 
mendation of  ait  obsolete  custom,  the  fact  of  a  company's 
not  presuming  to  take  their  seats  again  after  the  latter  grace, 
till  little  Master  had  filled  his  porkeis  from  the  fruit  dishes 
as  they  were  set  on  the  table.  We  hftva  been  told  of  rc 
sucked  gooseberries. — Dear  friends,  tell  us  no  mure — it 
cannot  alter  our  opinion. 

Sclim 
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Selim  had  ruined  with  the  wine  he  had  spilt;  for 
she  had  not,  as  she  hoped  to  be  saved,  another  de- 
cent thing  to  her  back ;  the  children  were  forgot- 
ten, and  the  Colonel's  looks  told  his  wife  he  wished 
her  to  ask,  as  soon  as  she  pleased,  if  the  ladies 
*  would  take  a  little  more  wine.' 

The  children  were  in  the  drawing-room  when  the 
ladies  reached  it.  Master  Selim  and  Miss  Abra 
had  been  very  good ;  '  but  Master  Hassan  had 
just  chose  to  taste  the  least  crum  in  the  world  of 
harico,  and  it  had  disagreed  with  the  claret  naughty 
Papa  had  gived  him.' — {  Get  out  of  my  way,  you 
little  wretches,'  said  Mrs.  Fashionist ;  '  I  must  go 
and  find  something  else  to  put  on  for  this  evening; : 
do  you  see,  Selim,  what  you  have  done? — spoiled 
my  new  dress  that  cost  me,  God  knows  what !' 

'  I  don't  care,'  said  master ;  '  I'll  spoil  another, 
if  I  please.' 

'  You  will,  will  you,  sir  ?  come  here  this  minute; 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Selim,  if  you  are  not  good,  you 
shan't  have  your  new  clothes  on  to-morrow,  and  III 
send  you  to  church  on  purpose  to  expose  you,  in- 
stead of  your  going  on  the  dickey  to  Windsor,  in 
vour  nice  new  trowsers.' 

Master  Selim  was  instantly  corrected;  and  Mama 
comforted  herself  that,  '  after  all,  she  did  not 
see  but  her  children  were  as  manageable  as  other 
people's.' 

But  nowstept  forward  Miss  Fashionist,  to  remind 

her  mother  that  it  had  been  settled  that  she  should 

go  on  the  dickey,  and  to  assure  her  that  siie  would 

not  give  up. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Fashionist  was  convinced;  she  begged  ten 
thousand  pardons  of  poor  dear  Selitn ;  she  had 
entirely  forgotten  her  promise  to  poor  Leila ;  she 
was  sure  he  was  '  too  much  a  gentleman'  to  con- 
tend with  a  lady ;  and  if  he  would  give  up,  he 
should  have  something  nice  for  supper.  But  Se- 
lim,  not  being  at  that  moment  hungry,  preferred 
the  ride  to  the  cramming ;  and  the  anxious  mother 
was  puzzled  in  her  wish  to  please  the  opponents  : 
she  now  tried  to  make  the  snrl  vield,  and  accom- 
plished  it  by  undertaking  to  assure  her  that  the 
Colonel,  not  the  coachman,  would  drive. 

'  While  you  change  your  dress,'  said  Latly 
Mary,'  allow  us  to  get  a  little  air  on  the  gravel 
behind  vour  house.' 

Do,  God  bless  you,'  said  Mrs.  Fashionist ;  f  for 
we  shall  have  all  the  creation  to-night,  and  I  must 
be  decent.' 

It  was  a  respite  almost  necessary  to  Mrs.  Sy- 
denham, and  very  acceptable  to  Gertrude.  Lady 
Mary  bore  all  well,  for  the  gratification  of  seeing 
its  effect  on  her  for  whose  sake  she  bartered  the 
quiet  comfort  of  a  fine  summer-evening  which, 
even  in  London,  may  be  made  pleasant.  When 
out  of  the  house,  she  remarked,  with  equal  good 
humor  and  good  sense,  on  the  folly  they  had  wit- 
nessed. 'Montagu  has  done  these  good  people, 
for  the  present,'  said  she,  '  inlinite  harm,  by  try- 
ing; to  recommend  a  better  "system  ;  they  are  now, 
neither  on  land  or  water,  but  in  a  morass,  out  of 
which  however  they  will  soon  extricate  themselves, 

and 
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and  return  to  their  native  dement.  You  see,  even 
in  their  endeavors  to  correct,  they  break  the  evil 
at  the  wrong  joint :  the  girl  was  to  be  made  ill  to 
cure  her  of  daintiness ;  and  the  boy's  pride  and 
gluttony  are  to  be  bribed, to  make  him  forego  arati>» 
onal  pleasure.  They  are,  as  exactly  as  possible,  fol- 
lowing the  ironical  advice  of  a  very  sensible  friend 
of  mine  :  '  Set  out  with  disobedience  and  ingra- 
titude  in  your  children,  and  you  may  leave  the 
passions  to  do  the  rest.'  They  are  in  every  way 
teaching  their  children  disobedience  and  ingrati- 
tude; for  even  their  kindnesses  are  conferred  in  a 
way  that  almost  makes  it  necessary  to  excuse  the 
.conferring  them ;  thev  are  bribes  to  one  child,  and 
frequently  acts  of  injustice  to  the  others.  These 
people  are  no  phenomena ;  their  follies  have  been 
acted  over  and  over  again.' 

1  'Tis  too  true,'  said  Mrs.  Sydenham ;  '  I  have 
been  trying  to  assist  a  relation  of  mine  in  govern^ 
ing  a  daughter,  a  very  fine  generous  girl,  but  who 
is  much  wanting  in  respect  for  her  mother  ;  but 
when  I  heard  the  girl's  excuse  for  herself,  I  was 
utterly  at  a  loss ;  I  found  her  mother  had  never 
made  the  least  scruple  of  breaking  her  promises 
to  her  when  a  child.  One  instance,  in  particular, 
she  gave  me;  she  had,  as  she  confessed,  teazed 
her  to  give  her  something, — a  very  trifling  thing; 
and  her  mother  excused  herself  from  doing  so, 
because  she  had  promised  it  to  her  eldest  sister ; 
this  naturally  sent  the  little  girl  to  her  sister  to  treat 
for  "a  renunciation  of  the  claim,  when  she  disco- 

1  vered 
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Yered  that  it  was  a  falsity;  and  she  told  me  she 
had  then  resolved  never  to  trust  her  mother  again. 
I  do  not  justify  the  girl,  but  I  think  the  mother 
far  more  to  blame.' 

1  Certainly  ;  I  give  no  quarter  to  those  who  suf- 
fer merely  through  a  want  of  common  honesty,' 
said  Lady  Mary ;  '  and  persons  with  so  much  pow- 
er as  parents  have,  must  aim  at  what  is  grievously 
wrong,  if  it  can  be  obtained  by  nothing  but  fals- 
hood.  The  tyranny  of  the  fire-side  is  as  great  as 
that  of  an  empire ;  'tis  not  the  size  of  the  stage, 
that-  makes  the  distress  of  a  tragedv.  But  as  for 
our  host  and  hostess,  they  proclaim  their  incom- 
petency in  the  very  names  they  have  bestowed  on 
their  children.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  often  occupi- 
ed my  thoughts  :  I  have  a  host  of  little  godchildren  ; 
and  I  rejoice,  for  their  sakes,  that  I  was  christened 
by  a  decent  name.  I  can  forgive  a  foolish  name, 
if  it  comes  recommended  as  that  of  a  friend  or 
relation,  but  names  taken  only  because  they  are 
•fancied  pretty,  that  turn  out  unsuitable  to  the  cha- 
racter, and  names  that  are  ludicrous  in  old  age, 
I  have  in  abhorrence.' 

'  Mrs.  Fashionist  does  not  like  to  do  as  other 
people  do,'  said  Mrs.  Sydenham. 

But  the  very  attempt  to  avoid  this,'  said  Lady 
Mary,  '  involves  her  in  a  resemblance  to  the 
least  respectable  persons  she  can  copy.  The  wish 
to  be  singular,  is  not  singular ;  a  class  the  most 
common  possible,  is  formed  of  these  wishers ;  and 
their  very  singularity  becomes  vulgar. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Fashionist  now  returned,  in  fit  guise  to 
receive  '  all  the  creation ;'  it  was  growing  dusk, 
and  the  ladies  retired  to  assist  in  the  reception; 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER     XXVI. 


An  '  At  home,'  with  anecdotes  and  portraits. 

The  created  began  to  assemble,  and  never  had 
Gertrude,  in  her  memory,  seen  such  a  groupe. 
Lady  Mary  and  Mrs.  Sydenham,  not  designing  to 
play,  promised  not  to  quit  her;  and  she  began  to 
speculate,  with  the  great  advantage  of  a  most  in- 
telligent nomenclator. 

A  very  old  lady,  of  a  most  respectable  appear- 
ance, came  in  first,  by  about  the  eighth  of  a  mi- 
nute. Lady  Mary  addressed  her  with  great  kind- 
ness, as  Mrs.  Sampler ;  and  gayer  folk  following 
her,  who  occupied  the  lady  of  the  house,  she  sat 
down  with  Gertrude's  friends  :  she  spoke  as  if  she 
came,  more  out  of  personal  respect,  than  a  desire 
of  amusement,  and  seemed  to  design  staying  but  a 
short  time.  Lady  Mary  told  her  of  the  voyage 
of  observation  through  which  she  was  piloting 
Miss  Aubrey;  and  she  could  find  some  links  of 
acquaintance  by  which  to  take  off  the  edge  of  a 
novel  introduction.  '  And  now,  mv  dear  Ger- 
trade,'  said  her  ladyship,  ' let  me  make  use  of 
this  opportunity,  to  give  you  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful lessons  you  will  receive  in  the  course  of  your 
life ;  precept  enforced  by  living  example  ;  this  lady 
has  entirely  taken  away  all  the  shelter,  any  of  our 

vol.  ii.  e  errors 
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errors  can  claim  from  prescription :  she  will  not 
be  offended  with  me  if,  for  your  advantage,  I  tell 
you  that  she  had,  till  within  these  two  years,  a 
habit,  I  believe  I  may  say,  of  half  a  century's 
standing,  of  taking  snuff; — and  my  good  friend, 
having  no  one  to  consult  or  to  control  her,  and 
being,  moreover,  by  the  practice  of  many  genera- 
tions, a  thorough-bred  snuff-taker,  certainly  in- 
dulged her  nose  with  as  much  benevolence  and 
liberality  as  any  body  I  ever  knew.  But  begin- 
ning, as  she  tells  me  herself,  to  think  that  advanc- 
ing years  call  for  peculiar  attention  to  neatness 
of  person  ;  not  disgusted  by  a  change  of  taste,  or 
corrected  by  a  fit  of  sickness ;  but  on  the  pure 
suggestion  of  her  own  good  sense,  she  laid  her 
box  out  of  her  pocket,  and  I  believe  I  may  say, 
has  never  used  snuff  since  *V 

'  I  have  never  even  smelt  to  it,'  said  Mrs.  Sam- 
pler. 

'  O  how  I  admire  the  resolution !'  said  Ger- 
trude— '  How  good  you  were  to  tell  me,  Lady 
Mary !  and  may  I  ask,  madam  ? — did  you  feel 
great  reluctance  ?  did  you  often  wish  for  it  ? 

'  My  reluctance,'  said  Mrs.  Sampler,  '  was 
Overcome  by  my  conviction ;  but  my  hand,  for 
many  weeks,  went  involuntarily  to  my  pocket;  and 
I  was  sometimes  almost  cross  at  the  disappoint- 

*  Let  not  incredulity  thwart  our  earnest  wish  to  aid  our 
fellow-creatures  in  climbing  the  rock  of  self-denial :  it  is 
the  foundation  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  instance  we  adduce 
is  a  simple  fact:  our  friend  was,  if  we  recollect  right,  about 
seventy-five  years  of  age. 

ment ; 
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ment ;  but  every  day  made  it  less  :  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  I  did  not  give  way ;  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say,  indeed  it  would  be  doing  harm  were  I  to 
affect  such  magnanimity,  that  the  victory  cost  me 
no  struggle  ;  perhaps  I  suffered  as  much  as  some 
children  in  weaning ;  but  I  assure  you,  the  matter 
is  very  feasible,  and  I  wish  every  body  would  try 
occasionally  this  mode  of  self-government :  I  be- 
gan to  think,  if  I  had  a  long  illness,  how  unpleasant 
my  dirty  indulgence  might  he  to  those  about  me ; 
and  I  thought  it  grew  upon  me.  Every  woman 
who  lives  without  male  society  in  the  house,  ought 
to  be  very  scrupulous :  men  keep  us  to  our  good 
behavior ;  and  I  remember  being,  very  early  in 
life,  disgusted  by  a  relation  who  brought  me  up, 
and  who,  having  every  thing  in  her  power,  and  no 
one  to  fear,  would  I  believe,  had  she  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  have  slept  in  her  dining  parlor.  Not 
liking  to  be  troubled,  and  growing  daily  more  neg- 
ligent in  her  person,  her  servant  was  ordered  to 
leave  within  her  reach,  whatever  she  could  want ; 
and,  had  anybody  examined  the  sopha  of  her  apart- 
ment, they  might  have  found  many  things  not 
looked  for  in  a  drawing-room :  she  had  shoes  less 
out  of  shape  than  those  with  which  she  relaxed  in 
the  house,  and  coverings  to  throw  over  hef,  which 
I  was,  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  squirrel,  to  drag 
forth  on  a  knock  at  the  door ;  and,  in  her  latter 
years,  her  sight  growing  bad,  a  general  airing  of 
linen  was  one  of  her  amusements,  and  consequently 
one  of  my  disgusts.  She  must  not  have  done  this, 
had  she  lived  with  a  husband  or  a  brother.' 

e  2  «  But 
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!  But  do  you  not  think,'  asked  Mrs.  Sydenham, 
'  that  men  living  without  the  society  of  women,  are 
quite  as  bad?  See  that  horrible  tramontane  Ma- 
jor Brag  who  dined  here  to-day.  Mr.  Sydenham 
tells  me  that  his  habits  and  relaxations  are  worse 
than  I  could  suppose.' 

*  I  really  know  not  which  is  worst,'  said  Lady 
Mary,  men  living  without  the  restraints  of  women, 
or  women  without  the  fear  of  men  before  their 
eyes.  The  evil  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  they 
would  follow  the  example  of  a  sensible  friend  of 
mine,  who,  confined  almost  to  the  chamber  of  a 
sick  father,  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  dress 
daily,  as  if  expecting  to  be  seen.  She  said  to  me 
on  the  subject,  '  I  had  only  to  make  the  want  of  a 
motive,  my  motive,  and  the  business  was  accom- 
plished.' 

!  Negligent  singularities,'  added  Mrs.  Sampler, 
£  often  arise  from  mortified  intentions  of  being 
something  we  are  not  called  on  to  be ;  we  cannot 
do  what  we  would;  so  we  do  what  we  mil* 

Gertrude's  eyes  and  ears  were  not  exactly  di- 
rected to  the  same  spot ;  but  neither  the  one  or 
the  other  were  closed.  The  company  beginning 
to  come  in  fast,  Lady  Mary  proposed  walking 
through  the  rooms,  which  were,  by  an  elegant  dis- 
position of  lights  and  decorations,  and  the  presence 
of  persons  bearing  about  them  every  mark  of  fa- 
shion and  high  breeding,  rendered  scenes  of  en- 
chantment to  a  young  mind ;  and  in  Gertrude's 
three  first  steps,  she  could  not  but  accuse  herself 

of 
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of  a  culpable  want  of  perception,  in  ever  having 
been  content  in  her  narrow  situation  of  existence. 

Lady  Mary  led  towards  a  distant  corner  where 
was  a  very  lovely  young  woman  drest  in  white  and 
silver,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman 
somewhat  older  than  her  husband  should  have 
been.  '  I  must  speak  to  the  Marchioness  of  Tran- 
sit,' said  Lady  Mary,  '  poor  thing !  she  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  raised  suddenly,  by  her  beauty, 
from  an  obscure  station  in  life:  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Welch  clergyman ;  and  I  wish  to  shew  that 
the  children  of  the  clergy  are,by  inheritance,entitled 
to  respect :  her  father  is  a  worthy  man,  I  under- 
stand, but  very  poor;  and  she  has  conducted  herself 
most  unexceptionably :  the  queen  has,  as  she  al- 
ways makes  a  point  of  doing  on  such  occasions, 
received  her  most  graciously;  and  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  with  me  for  shewing  her  attention/ 

The  Marchioness  received  Lady  Mary's  first 
notice  with  a  low  curtesy,  and  then,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  answered  her  kind  questions,  all  of 
which  were  calculated  to  give  her  courage  and  im- 
portance ;  till,  at  last,  the  poor  young  creature,  un- 
able longer  to  suppress  her  feelings,  whispered, 
'  I  am  so  terrified,  I  think  I  shall  drop :  this  is 
my  first  party ;  I  hoped,  as  it  was  so  late  in  the 
season,  there  would  have  been  nobody.' 

'  Well,'  said  Lady  Mary  gaily,  '  I  really  shall 
go  about  then,  if  I  take  you  in  tow  to  prevent 
your  sinking,  just  like  a  man  with  a  goose  under 
each  arm ;  for  my  young  friend  is  a  novice  too ;' 
—Miss  Aubrey,  Marchioness. 

'Is 
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.  '  Is  she  frightened?'  said  the  trembling  bride; 
'  then  pray,  pray  dear  young  lady,  do  come  on 
the  other  side  of  me ;  and  I  shall  feel  courageous/ 
'  Will  you  take  care  of  her,  Lady  Mary,  for  a 
few  minutes,'  said  the  Marquis ;  I  will  relieve  you 
when  1  have  spoken  to  a  few  here.' 

'  For  pity's  sake,'  said  the  Marchioness,  c  do 
not  go  far,  nor  stay  long.'  '  I  dare  say,'  said  she 
to  Lady  Mary,  '  many  here,  who  know  my  low 
origin,  think  my  good  fortune  matter  of  envy, 
and  suppose  me  very  happy.  My  lord  is  all  good- 
ness, and  I  hope  I  shall  be  happy  by  and  by  ;  but  at 
present  I  am  wretched  :  O!  my  dear  Lady  Mary! 
you  were  the  first  to  be  kind  to  me ;  I  loved  you, 
you  know,  when  you  first  joined  me  in  the  ball- 
room at  Bath ;  and  I  may  say  to  you,  if  my  lord 
had  but  been  a  private  gentleman  with  five  hun- 
dred a-year,  I  should  have  been  happier :  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  be  like  any  body  else.' 

'  You  certainly  are  like  very  few,'  replied  Lady 
Mary,  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  Marchioness  looked  down,  and  said,  '  I  feel, 
I  assure  you,  like  a  mouse  in  a  castle,  when  I  am 
at  home.  I  cannot  spend  the  money  my  lord 
gives  me  to  lay  out ;  and  I  fear  I  never  shall  like 
the  mode  of  life  ;  I  long  to  get  into  the  country  ; 
but  there,  I  suppose,  I  must  not  be  alone  :  O!  if  I 
had  you  always  with  me !  but  my  lord  will  not  let 
me  have  a  friend  to  go  out  with  me ;  and  I  believe 
he  is  right :  he  says  I  should  never  get  over  my 
shyness.' 

*  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  for  you,  my 

dear 
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dear  Marchioness,'  said  Lady  Mary;  '  and  I  will 
begin  by  giving  you  a  little  advice.  Be  guided 
only  by  your  own  good  sense  and  right  principle; 
and  as  you  are  of  a  rank  that  allows  of  your  set- 
ting an  example,  do  not  fancy  you  are  obliged  to  be- 
any thing  but  what  your  bountiful  Creator  intends 
you  for,  a  blessing  and  an  ornament  to  society.' 

<  O  how  comfortable  !'  said  the  interesting  Mar- 
chioness, turning  short  and  bursting  into  tears, 
which  she  concealed  till  she  was  out  of  view  :  La- 
dy Mary  then  resigned  her  to  her  husband,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  improve  in  the 
power  of  exerting  herself. 

The  gentlemen  from  the  dinner-table,  now  join- 
ed the  groupe ;  and  the  arrival  of  one,  announced 
as  Mr.  Tricker,  seemed  to  give  much  satisfaction. 
That  well  bred,  or  high  bred,  salutation,  a  horse- 
laugh, ran  from  one  to  another  in  greeting  him  : 
he  introduced  a  gentleman  who  had  the  aspect  of 
a  Portuguese,  or,  as  Gertrude's  untaught  percep- 
tion suggested  to  her,  that  of  a  Jew;  but  his 
dress  had  no  character  of  the  Israelite :  his  linen 
was  remarkably  white,  his  hair  more  powdered 
than  that  of  any  other  gentleman  in  the  room; 
and  Gertrude,  after  an  attention  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, was  so  far  corrected  as  to  believe,  if  he 
was  a  Jew,  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  such. 

Mr.  Tricker  was  led  up,  to  shake  hands  with 
manv  men  of  name  and  title ;  and  his  friend  of- 
ten  followed  him  on  a  signal :  a  whist-table  was 
formed,  at  which  these  two  sat  down  with  two 
very  young  men.     '  Do  you  see  the  drama  V  said 

Lady 
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Lady  Mary  to  Gertrude.  She  shook  her  head. 
'  The  money-negociator — the  money-lender — the 
rhoney-needer,  and  his  agent ;  they  will  play  for 
single  guineas;  but  you  may  tack  three  cyphers  to 
the  loss  and  gain  before  they  rise.  I  fancy  Mr. 
Tricker  is  house-keeper  here :  he  is  very  useful, 
I  know,  to  the  Colonel ;  and  the  warm  greeting 
is  the  consequence  of  an  escape  from  the  sentence 
of  the  pillory.'  Gertrude  involuntarily  shuddered; 
Gertrude  was  a  great  fool. 

Mrs.  Sydenham,  politely  attentive  to  Lady 
Mary's  ease,  now  claimed  Miss  Aubrey.  She  was 
proceeding  up  the  centre-room,  when  Major  Brag 
challenged  them  as  acquaintance.  '  I  understand,' 
said  the  Major  to  Mrs.  Sydenham,  '  you  are  a. 
deep  Italian  scholar.' 

'  Far  from  deep,'  said  Mrs.  Sydenham,  (  but  I 
have  learned  the  language.' 

'  Aye,  aye,  you  ladies  have  time  for  every 
thing ;  but  we  poor  fellows  ! — When  I  was  at 
Naples,  a  few  years  ago,  the  king  received  me 
better  than  any  other  Englishman,  because  I  spoke 
the  language  with  the  utmost  fluency;  you  wou'dn't 
I'll  be  sworn,  have  known  me  from  an  Italian  ; 
I  always  appeared  before  him  in  my  uniform ; 
and  he  did  not,  poor  soul !  know  the  guard* 
from  the  artillery,  so  he  took  me,  ha  ha  ha !  faith, 
he  took  me ;  did  you  ever  know  any  thing  so 
droll  ? — he  took  me,  you  see,  for  a  general  officer, 
instead  of  Major  in  the  West-Ossulstons !  But 
now  it's  all  over ;  and  what  with  one's  French, 
and  one's  German,  and  one's  Spanish,  which  you 
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know  is  particularly  wanted  just  now,  to  say  no- 
thing of  one's  English,  and  one's  Greek  and 
Latin — and  Portuguese,  I  forgot  that — there  is  no 
time  to  keep  up  one's  Italian  ;  but  I  love  it  exces- 
sively. '  Ciascheduno  sa,  che  come  non  v'e  cosa 
che  pill  dispiaccia  a  Dio — .'  Lord,  Lord,  how  well 
I  remember  getting  that  in  the  grammar !  Well, 
what's  the  matter  there.  I  A  que  tanto  ruido :' 
as  we  say  in  Spanish.' 

'  Have  you  seen  the  papers  to-day  ?'  said  Mrs, 
Sydenham,  to  change  the  discourse. 

'  I  just  gave  a  couple  of  them  a  coup  d'cell  be- 
fore I  made  my  sortie  at  noon.' 

Mrs.  Sydenham  pressed  Gertrude's  arm,  and 
turned  olF. 

'  Ever  a  crown-table  here,  do  you  know?'  said 
Mrs.  Holly,  a  cross-looking  old  lady,  coming  up 
to  Mrs.  Sydenham. 

1  I  really  do  not  exactly  know,'  she  replied ;  I 
pee  nothing  but  gold.' 

'  Humph  !  I  wish  I  had  not  sent  my  carriage 
away.  '  She  will  go  to  the  guinea-table,'  said 
Mrs.  Sydenham,  '  rather  than  not  play,'  and  so 
it  proved, 

'  Those  two  ladies  in  white,'  resumed  Mrs. 
Sydenham,  '  are  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied  than 
any  others  in  the  room.  They  are  sisters,  and 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  two  men,  of 
whom  I  believe  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  has  the 
least  principle.  The  short  one,  Mrs.  Dupery,  was 
not  sensible  of  her  husband's  ill  conduct,  till  by 
accident,  when  he  had  refused  her  money  to  buy  a 
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winter-gown  on  the  plea  of  embarrassments,  she 
went  to  a  shop  at  which  she  was  not  accustomed 
to  deal,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  something  within 
the  reach  of  her  purse.  On  walking  up  the  shop, 
she  faw  a  gentleman  standing  with  his  back  to- 
wards her,  an^d  presently  heard  a  clerk  called  to 
bring  Mr.  Punery/s  bill  for  a  dress,  which  the 
name  of  the  lady  lor  whom  it  had  been  bespoken, 
told  her  was  for  a  celebrated  actress:  the  clerk 
being  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  bring  twenty 
pounds  change  for  a  fifty-pound  note,  informed  her, 
that  when  five  guineas  were  refused  her,  Mr.Dupe- 
ry  could  afford  thirty  for  his  chcreamic.  She  has 
never  recovered  it,  and  the  rouge  she  wears,  is  to 
hide  a  countenance  she  must  not  shew.  Her  sis- 
ter Mrs.  Antlieinis,  after  having  by  a  patient  en- 
durance of  what  few  women  could  have  borne,  the 
living  in  the  house  for  the  sake  of  her  children, 
under  the  necessity  of  having  her  husband's  mis- 
tress as  her  visitor,  has  succeeded  in  shaking  off 
the  wretch;  but  she  finds,  on  resuming  her  station, 
that  her  husband's  circumstances  are  ruined,  and 
she  is  sent  from  one  place  to  another  to  negociate 
illicit  plans  for  saving  him  from  destruction.  Ql 
my  dear  Miss  Aubrey !  people  make  two  or 
three  volumes  out  of  a  winter  in  London  ! — if  they 
would  take  but  a  day's  review  of  one  street,  they 
would  find  it  as  fruitful  a  theme  as  the  strawberry 
plant  of  St.  Pierre.'  -  ]>ut  now,'  concluded  Mrs. 
Sydenham,  •  I  shall  commit  you  to  the  care  of  my 
husband,  and  get  off  as  quietly  as  I  can  ;  for  my 
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nursery  will  want  me.     Take  her  to  Lady  Mary, 
will  you,  Montagu : — farewell.' 

In  endeavoring  to  escape,  Mrs.  Sydenham  was 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Fashionist,  who,  in  a  fever  of 
vexation,  began :  '  I  am  sure  they  may  well  call 
this  a  world  of  disappointments  ;  I  never  saw  any 
thing  in  the  course  of  my  life  so  very  provoking. 
Do  you  know  I  sent  to  those  girls  there,  the  Miss 
Belleairs,  and  Susan,  and  Aurelia  Fairfax,  to  tell 
them  I  wanted  them  for  ornaments,  and  to  desire 
them  to  play  beauty  to  night  ?  I  would  not  con- 
tent myself  with  a  hint,  but  I  was  at  the  pains  of 
writing  a  note  to  both  parties ;  and  I  thought,  to 
be  sure,  they  would  make  up  something  smart  for 
the  occasion ;  and,  look  there  !  they  are  all  in  deep 
mourning !  and  they  stick  together  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  be  conspicuous :  I  do  believe  there  are 
some  people  who  take  pleasure  in  tormenting  their 
fellow-creatures ;  and  how  they  can  delight  in  it 
I'm  sure  /cant  conceive.' 

'  Perhaps,  said  Mrs.  Sydenham,  '  they  are  in 
family  mourning.' 

1  Why,  Lord  bless  me !  that  I  know ;  but  sure 
they  might  have  left  it  off  just  for  one  night :  I'd 
have  done  it  for  them  on  such  an  occasion,  if  it 
had  been  for  my  nearest  and  dearest  relation;  for 
they  are  such  uncommon  pretty  women.' 

'  Well,'  in  my  opinion,'  said  Mrs.  Sydenham, 
*  they  look  very  elegant ;  and  their 's  is  real  mourn- 
ing, not  the  splendid  glitter  of  the  present  fa- 
shion.' 

*  They  may  depend  on  it,'  concluded  Mrs.  Fa- 
shionist, 
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shionist,  i  they  shall  hear  of  it  and  repent  it.  If 
I  had  fifty  guineas  to  spare,  I  would  give  a  ball 
directly  to  mortify  them ;  for  not  a  word  should 
they  hear  on  the  subject ;  its  too  bad.' 

Music  was  now  heard  in  an  inner  room  fitted  up 
got/iic ;  and  Mr.  Sydenham  went  thither  with 
Gertrude.  Mrs.  Fashionist  was  rattling  the  kevs 
of  a  splendid  piano-forte,  and  was  with  her  voice 
joining  the  intreaties  of  half  a  dozen  of  both  sexes, 
to  prevail  on  a  tall,  slender,  consumptive-looking 
girl  to  sing. 

'  It  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth,'  said  the  in- 
treated  damsel ;  {  my  physician  says  if  I  do  not 
leave  off  singing,  he  can  do  nothing  for  me.' 

'  Well  now,'  said  one  lady,  '  I  will  ask  only  one 
song — not  a  note  more.' 

'  Now  do,  Miss  Ghastly,'  said  a  gentleman, — 
'  only  that  beautiful  manuscript  air  that  you  sung 
at  Lady  Aspasia's.' 

*  That  air !  My  God  ! — I  should  be  dead  to- 
morrow morning;  it  would  tear  my  lungs  to 
pieces.' 

Importuned  excessively,  she  endeavoured  to 
compromise,  by  offering  to  sing  a  ballad ;  and 
with  almost  as  much  exertion  as  the  extreme,  of 
the  demand  would  have  required,  she  prevailed  ; 
when,  perhaps  recollecting  the  minor  triumph  for 
which  she  was  contesting,  she  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  sung  in  a  style  that  Gertrude  had  never  heard 
approached,  (  Venga'l  momento  fatal c  :'  she  heard 
not  the  applause  she  attracted  on  ceasing;  she 
had  fainted,  was  carried  out,  and  conveyed  to  her 
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home  ;  from  whence,  in  three  weeks,  she  was  con- 
signed to  her  u;rave. 

So  direful  an  event  not  beliis  foreseen,  the 
young  lady's  fainting  was  the  boundary  of  concern 
with  even  the  compassionate ;  but  Lady  Mary 
spoke  with  more  seriousness,  and  a  species  of 
prophecy  on  the  cruelty  of  compelling  her  to  sing, 
after  such  an  excuse  for  declining  it.  A  groupe 
formed  under  the  suspended  lights  of  the  adjoin- 
ing salon,  called  her  to  discharge  her  office  to  her 
novice.  In  going  thither,  a  very  fine  old  lady 
crossed  them.  '  How  do  you  do?  my  dear  Mrs. 
Nestor,'  said  her  ladyship  :  '  how  much  we  are  all 
obliged  to  you  for  shewing  the  world  that  we 
ought  not  to  disdain  the  pleasures  of  chcarful  so- 
ciety !' 

1  I  never  disdain  them,'  said  the  old  lady ;  '  I 
can't  see  but  the  world  is  as  good  a  book  as  most 
that  are  printed  now.  If  I  were  not  here,  I  should 
be  asleep,  or  punishing  my  grandchildren  by  mak- 
ing them  amuse  me,  so  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
come  and  amuse  myself.  I  have  had  them  all 
with  me,  to  keep  my  birth-day — the  eighty-sixth; 
and  they  all  tell  me  I  shall  live  to  another.  And 
I  have  never  taken  any  care  of  myself,  neither. 
Now,  there's  Mrs.  Senex  has  always  been  so  cau- 
tious ;  and  she's  not  a  bit  better  off  than  I  am. 
She's  two  years  younger,  and,  to  be  sure,  she 
looks  very  well;  but  then,  you  see,  she's  verv  care- 
ful ;  won't  go  out  after  sun-set !  in  her  bed  by  ten  ! 
takes  chocolate;  and.  in  short,  she  lives  for  the 
sake  of  living.' 

'She 
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1  She  too  is  a  wonder,'  said  her  ladyship. 

'  No  great  one/  replied  the  old  lady  :  {  between 
you  and  me,  I  think  she  stoops  this  year ;  and 
then  she  is  much  beholden  to  those  who  make 
her  clothes  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  has  no  beauty 
to  spare,  nor  ever  Had.  Good  evening,  I  must 
have  one  more  rubber.' 

'  The  ruling  passion  still  in  triumph  reigns/ 
said  Lady  Mary,  '  these  ladies  were  always  rivals 
with  different  pretensions,  and  you  see  that,  even 
at  eighty-six,  the  contest,  at  least  on  one  side, 
subsists.' 

A  very  pretty  young  woman  passed,  and  nodded 
to  Mr.  Sydenham.     Gertrude  asked  her  name. 

*  Tis  the  new  wife  of  Sir  Hannibal  Finesse,'  he 
answered,  '  a  woman  so  altered  by  marriage,  that 
every  feature  reads  a  lecture  on  the  importance  of 
the  choice.  She  was  Agnes  Blanchard,  and  was 
captivated  by  Sir  Hannibal's  billets  doiLv  :  her  fa- 
ther long  opposed  the  match ;  and  to  overcome 
his  reluctance,  she  would  shew  him  her  levers 
epistles:  perhaps  wishing  to  feel  justified  in  yield- 
ing, he  looked  with  a  candid  eye,  and,  at  last,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  persuaded  that  no  one  who 
could  write  so  well,  could  act  ill.  The  marriage 
took  place,  and  Sir  Hannibal  being  shortly  called 
away  from  her,  had  occasion  to  write :  his  letter 
astonished  her ;  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  its 
predecessors ;  it  was  illiberal ;  nay,  it  was  ig- 
norant. She  questioned  him,  on  his  return: 
'  What/  replied  he,  '  did  you  suppose  /  wrote 
you  those  letters  before  we  married  ? — not  one  of 
them  did  I  ever  even  see ;  my  sister  Julia  was  my 
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scribe ;  Julia  s  a  good  girl.' — Lady  Finesse  spent 
a  ni^ht  in  tears,  and  a  week  in  irresolution  ;  since 
that  time,  she  has  been  thoroughly  dissipated  : 
she  and  her  husband  are  civil ;  and  she  will  not 
die  of  a  broken  heart  *.' 

'  That  lady,  in  lace  over  pink,'  said  Lady  Mary, 
'  is  one  of  those  persons  who  may  be  called  candi- 
dates for  infamy.  She  is  married,  and  has  been 
so  these  ten  vears ;  but  she  likes  to  have  it  thought 
that  every  man  has  declared  a  passion  for  her : 
and  there  is  no  length  of  falshcod  she  will  not  go 
to  indulge  this  silly  vanity.  Before  Mr.  Syden- 
ham and  his  wife  were  known  to  be  engaged,  she 
had  the  effrontery  to  tell  her,  that  '  she  stood  no 
chance  against  herself.'  She  told  Sydenham  of  it, 
and  he  will  not  speak  to  her,  nor  look  at  her.  Her 
aunt. talking  to  r  2  the  other  dav about  her,  said,  'At- 
ter  all,  though  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  mv 

*  The  sensibility  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  to  this 
species  of  imposition,  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  the 
higher.  *  And,  O  Lord,  Sir  !'  said  a  servant-maid,  who  Bad 
prided  herself  that  she  was  to  marry  a  schohtrd,  because 
she  had  been  courted  in  fine  language  on  paper;  '  wln:n  I 
Seed  my  husband  sign  the  book  in  church  with  his  muik., 
you  mought  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.' 

On  an  unfortunate  failure  in  scholarship  on  another  less 
important  occasion,  a  young  friend  sitting  by  us,  Furnish 
us  with  the  following  anecdote  : 

In  the  representation  of  a  play  in  a  barn  at  Lewisham, 
by  some  of  the  lowest  orders  of  strolling  players,  it  was  in 
the  part  of  one  to  read  a  letter  on  the  stage;  and  to  save 
his  teachers  trouble,  and  his  memory  a  burden,  the  lines 
were  written  :  he  took  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  advanced 
towards  the  audience,  but  recollecting  himself,  lie  stept  to 
the  side-scene,  and,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  house 
called  out,  '  I  say — you  forget  I  can't  read.' 

tuece 
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niece  know  that  I  said  so,  for  she  would  never 
forgive  me ; — she  is  as  virtuous  as  any  woman  I 
know;  and  I  really  believe  she  never  did  any 
thing  worse  than  talk ;  but  that  is  quite  bad 
enough.' 

'  Look/  continued  her  ladyship,  '  at  the  fine 
shewy  young  woman  drest  in  crape,  with  the  green 
border  and  golden  ears  of  wheat.  You  see  her 
advantages  of  person :  her  complexion  and  figure 
are  fine,  though  you  will,  I  dare  say,  discover 
that  her  features  are  deficient  in  producing  an 
agreeable  character.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  of 
her  history;  and  believe  me,  my  young  friend, 
were  I  to  tell  you  all  I  know  and  could  observe, 
merely  of  those  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  in 
this  party,  I  could  amuse  you  till  noon  to-morrow. 
I  hope  1  never  remark  with  an  ill  disposition  to- 
wards my  fellow-creatures.  God  knows,  I  wish 
them  all  examples  of  every  thing  right :  and  my 
own  personal  happiness  would  be  increased  by 
the  rational  happiness  I  should  see  diffused 
through  the  Avorld ;  but  though  I  detest  spite,  I 
love  justice;  and  I  see  no  connection  between 
blindness  and  charity.  This  woman,  to  whom  I 
call  your  attention,  is  the  daughter  of  a  country 
gentleman,  neither  of  family  or  fortune:  having 
many  daughters,  the  getting  than  off,  as  it  is  called, 
was  an  object  with  him  ;  and  this  girl  having  a 
good  ear,  and  he  an  uncommon  share  of  musical 
science,  he  determined,  I  suppose,  to  make  his 
skill  her  dower.  She  was,  therefore,  trained  to 
music,  very  much  in  the  way  that  dogs  are  taught 

to 
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to  dance  and  birds  to  spell ;  and  every  thing  eke 
uas  neglected  for  the  sake  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. She  is,  consequently,  as  ignorant  as  a  ser- 
vant-maid, of  every  thing  elegant,  and  knows  no- 
thing of  what  is  useful.  A  man  of  high  rank  has 
been  caught  by  this  decoy-duck  ;  and  she  is  how 
enjoying  the  second  year  of  celebrity.  She  is  at 
present  the  first  piano-forte  player  in  London  ;  a 
distinction  that,  had  I  a  daughter,  I  should  dread 
for  her.  The  husband  is  what  is  called  a  g'oo'd 
creature ;  that  is  to  say,  harmless,  and  of  an  ami- 
able temper;  but  this  is  not  all  a  woman  needs, 
and  especially  a  silly  woman,  in  him  who  is  to 
take  care  of  her  :  he  married  her,  not  so  much,  I 
am  persuaded,  out  of  love  for  the  art  she  excels  in, 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  her  excellence  would 
confer  on  him.  Were  I  to  describe  him,  or  the 
alteration  she  has  made  in  him,  you  would  pity 
him,  though  you  could  not  respect  him.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst :  men  Who  marry  what  I  call 
professional  wives,  ought  to  recollect  the  conco- 
mitant circumstances  of  their  pride  or  amusement : 
to  maintain  celebrity,  incessant  vigilance  and  in- 
dustry are  requisite,  and  in  music,  the  sacrifice  of 
time  must  be  considerable.  I  do  not  say  that  a 
woman,  who  is  a  good  manager  of  her  hours, 
might  not  do  what  is  necessary  in  it,  and  without 
sacrificing  the  care  of  her  family;  but  this  silly 
woman  not  only  has,  in  every  way,  neglected  her 
duties,  but  she  lias  been  destroying  the  little  prin- 
ciple she  might  be  born  with.  Gft&t  as  are  the 
evils  attendant  on  an  ill  balanced  mind,  a  worse 
vol.  j i,  f  is 
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to  be  found,  is  in  such  a  case  as  this,  in  the  company 
a  man  attracts  to  his  house.     I  never  have  been 
admitted  there  in  a  morning,  without  finding  her 
surrounded  by  men  who  came  to   practise  with 
her,  and  if  you  ever  see  such  a  scene  as  that,  you 
will  perceive  the  many   many  attendant  circum- 
stances that  render  it  very  dangerous  to  a  silly 
vain  woman  of  any  personal  attraction.     The  con- 
secmence  has  been,  what  anyone  might  foresee' 
the  respectable   part  of   her  acquaintance  have 
been  shy  of  her  all  the  winter;  and  her  concerts 
have  been  attended  by,  what  I  call,  the  worst  soci- 
ety in  London,  people  who  might  be  any  where, 
and  ought  to  be  no-where.     I  hear  one  of  the 
quartet  and  quintet  gentlemen  was  dragged  out 
the  other  day  from  some  place  of  concealment,  and 
that  her  husband  is  talked  to  by  his  friends  on  the 
subject. 

That  man,  so  very  much  drest,  who  is  talking  to 
her,  wrote  to  Sydenham  a  short  time  ago,  intreat- 
ing  his  interest  in  getting  him  a  place,  and  setting 
forth,  amongst  his  other  pretensions,  his  having 
had  the  honor  of  obtaining  a  prize  in.  his  Majesty's 
lpttery;  he  subscribed  his  epistle  ;  Your  much 
esteemed  friend  :'  you  might  have  heard  him  say 
just  now,   meaning  that  some  one  was  irritable, 
that'  he  was  of  a  risible  temper.     Ah,   my  dear 
Miss  Aubrey,  Shakespeare  says,  '  All  the  world  s 
a  stage.'     I  say  a  large  assembly  of  this  kind,  is 
all  the  world.     There  are  many  very  good  people 
here ;  but  how  many  of  the  rest  might  say  with 
Macbeth, 

*  That 
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*  That  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends 

I  must  not  look  to  have  !' 

But  come,  let  us  see  what  this  groupe  are  doinor ; 
they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  disperse* 

There  were  foreigners  of  various  and  curious 
descriptions  amongst  the  crowd,  and  they  had  lent 
for  inspection  some  articles  of  ornament  or  cos- 
tume, which  had  excited  conversation :  they  were 
again  shewn  to  the  company  who  came  up ;  and 
Lady  Mary,  Mrs.  Sydenham,  and  Gertrude  being 
amongst  the  last,  the  persons  collected  might  have 
a°;am  distributed  themselves  into  small  knots,  but 
for  a  gentleman,  apparently  a  German,  who  had 
been  shewing  a  ring  to  a  lady,  and  who  now,  while 
he  was  re-adjusting  it  on  his  finger,  said  to  Miss 
Aubrey,  '  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  madam,  to 
have  met  you  :  I  came  hither  on  purpose.'  Ger- 
trude-terrified, replied  as  a  stranger,  who  conclu- 
ded him  under  some  mistake ;  but  he  addressed 
her  correctly,  by  her  name,  and  adding,  '  I  have 
a  letter  of  your's  in  my  pocket-book,  madam/ 
she  began  to  look  uneasy,  and  turned  her  eyes  to- 
wards Mr.  Sydenham,  who  was  nearest  to  her. 
Seeing  him  smile,  she  now  with  a  little  more  cou- 
rage, assured  him  he  must  be  mistaken,  but  offer- 
ed, if  he  would  shew  her  the  letter,  to  set  him 
right,  as  far  as  regarded  herself. 

He  would  give  no  account  of  this  letter,  or  how 
he  obtained  it :  he  said,  '  he  had  worn  it  about 
him  for  more  than  a  year,  and  would  never  part 

T  %  from 
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from  it ;  it  was  written  m  a  style  that  did  the 
highest  honor  to  the  writer :  it  u  as  a  composition 
that  would  grace  any  collection  of  letters :  our 
first  proficients  in  the  epistolary  way,  could  not 
surpass  its  elegance.' 

She  be^sed  to  be  allowed  to  see  this  wondrous 

Do 

composition.  '  On  condition  that  it  should  not  be 
touched,  she  should  see  it.' 

He  took  out  his  letter-case,  in  which  it  was  fold- 
ed, so  as  to  shew  a  small  space,  and  she  instantly 
recognized  her  hand-writing.  '  It  is,  1  confess, 
my  v\ Thing, '  said  she ;  *  and  it  can  be  nothing 
but  the  draught  of  a  letter  I  wrote  for*  My.  a 
friend  of  Ladv  Luxmore's,  under  irreat  affliction 
at  the  time,  and  who  wished  to  be  set  free  from 
a  bargain  her  husband,  who  was  then  just  dead, 
had  made  for  a  house.'  '  I  little  thought  then,' 
added  she,  *  my  letter  would  bare  been  made 
public  :  I  have  learned  a  lesson  of  caution.' 

On  explaining  apart  to  Lady  Mary  and  Mr. 
Sydenham,  the  circumstances  under  which,  and 
the  person  for  t&dkn  this  letter  was  written,  they 
could  in  some  measure  unravel  the  business. 
*  The  house,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  *  which  you 
describe  this  lady,  this  unworthy  object  of  your 
anxiety,  as  having  afterwards  inhabited,   was,   I 

know,  the  property  of  W the  German  :  he 

probably  picked  up  the  letter,  cr  it  might  be  given 
him  as  a  lesson  in  our  language,  and  so  it  has  pas- 
sed to  the  hands  of  this  man,  who  as  a  teacher  of 
German,  has  some  literary  taste. 

*  And  now/  said  Lady  Alary,   'having  done 

nothing 
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nothing  to  be  ashamed  ot]  but  too.  much  to  be 
quite  easy  under  this  public  gaze,  I  shall  take  you 
away,  satisfied  that  this  world  may  be  used  by 
the  young  without  abusing  it,  and  that  you  have 
derived  from  it,  wliat  every  one  may  do  who  walks 
without  shutting  their  eyes,  s/>me  important  lessons 
tor  your  own  conduct.' 

'  I  shall  send  a  servant  to  walk  with  you  to- 
morrow,' continued  she,  in  their  way  home,  '  if 
the  weather  is  fair;  if  otherwise,  the  carriage  shall 
fetch  you :  but  though  I  am  no  professor  of  ex- 
treme sanctity,  lest  I  should  fail  and  bring  dis- 
grace on  my  profession,  I  do  not  usually  take  out 
my  servants  and  horses  on  Sunday.  If  I  have 
any  one  to  oblige,  or  can  give  pleasure,  or  do  any 
good,  I  make  no  scruple ;  but  there  is  something, 
to  mv  feelings,  rather  childish  in  riding  about  mere- 
ly  to  get  rid  of  hours  that  require  an  apology  for 
being  wasted:  if  it  be  necessary  to  be  foolish,  I 
can  be  as  foolish  as  any  body ;  but  to  volunteer 
folly,  requires  a  great  deal  of  courage,  especially 
in  an  old  woman  ;  and  I  grow  too  lazy  for  the  ex- 
ertion.' 

'  Will  your  ladyship  allow  me  to  come  to  you 
early,  to  see  how  you  spend  your  Sunday  ?     In  a 

sermon  I  heard  on  the  subject,  Dr said, 

the  spending  it  was  very  ill  understood,  and  con- 
sequently often  mistaken.' 

Having  obtained  this  permission,  Gertrude  was 
set  down  at  her  comfortless  home,  almost  insensi- 
ble to  its  want  of  comfort.  She  went  directly  to 
ber  chamber,  intending  to  improve  every  moment 

in 
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in  sleeping ;  but  the  scene  she  had  left,  followed 
her;  and  it  was  not  till  she  would  gladly  have  risen, 
that  she  fell  asleep.  Her  habit  of  waking  was, 
however,  too  strong  to  yield  to  one  attack ;  and 
she  rose  invigorated,  and  without  any  hankering 
after  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  evening's  pa- 
geant. 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


A  Sunday. 


Arriving  at  Lady  Mary's  at  the  hour  when  she 
left  her  chamber,  she  found  her  drest  as  for  church, 
binding  up  a  small  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  of 
her  sitting-room.  After  the  usual  enquiries,  her 
ladyship  said : 

'  There  is,  I  fear,  too  much  cause  for  the  ob- 
servation you  mentioned  last  night ;  and  the  va- 
rious methods  in  which  this  poor  day  is  got  rid  of, 
shew  that  a  little  decided  information  is  wanting, 
notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  judi- 
cious and  the  injudicious.  You  shall  know,  at 
least,  my  mode  of  spending  it,  which  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  improve,  by  the  instruction  of  any 
person  whose  opinions  I  could  respect  as  rational; 
but  fashion  is  now  so  evident  in  her  interference, 
and  so  little  to  be  trusted,  that  many  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  gladly  amend  their  practice  by  the 
light  of  their  neighbors'  minds,  are  forced  to 
retreat  again  to  their  own  imperfect  information 
on  the  most  important  subjects.  With  regard  to 
the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  any  one  who 
should  judge  of  it  by  the  ways  in  which  it  is  kept, 
in  London  and  its  neighborhood,  would  scarcely 
suppose  it  the  same  day.     I  knew  persons  who 

make 
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make  it  a  day  of  complete  toil,  and  I  may  say 
dissipation,  by  the  repetition  of  attendances  on 
public  worship  :  others  I  have  heard  recommend- 
ing charades,  and  enigmas  and  crambo,  and  those 
idle  sports  of  childhood,  as  excellent  and  innocent 
amusement  for  Sunday  evening  :  some  settle  their 
accounts;  others  will  not  dare  write  a  letter  on 
Sunday.  Some,  out  of  mere  regard  for  religion, 
deny  themselves  to  all  their  acquaintance,  while 
others  employ  a})  the  opportunities  the  six  days 
offer,  to  niake  up  a  Sunday-party.  In  short,  the 
Jews  and  the  Catholics  are  not  less  agreed  on  any 
point,  than  we  of  the  Church  of  England  are  or* 
this  simple  question.' 

'  jVIy  day,'  continued  Lady  Mary,  '  has  as  vet 
Veen  passed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
day  of  the  week  :  I  rise  always  at  seven,  which  af- 
fcrels  me  time  for  my  dress,  and  to  read,  as  is  my 
constant  custom,  a  psalm,  and;  a  portion  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  before  I  return  my 
thanks  for  mercies  received,  and  request  their 
continuance.  I  have  made  it  uniformly  my  prac- 
tice, to  be  in  my  sittwg  room  at  eight  o'clock,  a 
fashion  I  would  recommend  to  all.  women  who  can 
do  what  they  approve,  Tkt  not  suppose  I  presume 
to  give  taw's,  to  wives  or  mothers  :  their  active 
duties,  may  excuse  ma-ny  omissions,  even  when.: 
they  are  no*  specifically  controlled  by  the  will  of 
another ;  tyut  single  women,  in  independent  situ- 
ations, are,  above  all  others,  inexcusable  in  setting 
any  example  Wit  the  best ;  and.  whoever  watches 
the  connection  between  the  actions  of  principals 
4  and 
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and  those  of  their  domestics,  will,  I  am  sure,  find 
that  inliuence  is  far  more  efficacious  than  com- 
mand. Asking  nothing  unreasonable,  nothing 
that,  if  I  were  a  servant,  I  should  not  feel  just, 
I  not  only  have  a  right  to  obedience,  but  I  have 
the  obedient  will  of  all  those  who  compose  my 
little  household.  Not  one  of  them  would  be  so 
uncivil  as  to  put  me  to  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
maining in  my  chamber,  where  I  never  indulge 
with  a  fire,  and  which  is  as  much  my  dressing  as 
sleeping  apartment.  Were  I  lounging  over  a 
breakfast  in  a  remote  dressing-room,  a  vast  deal 
of  business  might  be  transacted  in  the  lower  re- 
gions without  my  knowledge ;  and  in  the  May  in 
which  I  treat  my  people,  nothing  can  be  good  for 
them,  which  they  wish  concealed  from  me.  Even 
the  trifling  circumstance  of  sleeping  in  the  front 
of  my  house,  I  have  found  not  indifferent  or  un- 
productive. Careless  mistresses  have  little  idea 
of  the  mop-and-pail  intrigue  of  London  streets,  or 
the  peculation  that  is  carried  on  upon  the  steps  of 
an  area.  I  have  no  espionnage  about  me,  I  detest 
it;  but  I  tell  all  my  servants,  that  I  am  up  before 
them,  and  that  my  window  is  open,  and  my  head 
out  at  it,  before  any  of  their  movements  begin. 
If  I  had  never  found  the  beneficial  effect  of  this 
vl  dance,  I  might  relax  in  it ;  but  I  have  had  more 
.serious  proof  than  \  desired,  of  the  necessity  of  ifc: 
it  enabled  ice  to  save  frosm  the  wot?st  of  all  de- 
struction, a  poor  ignorant  country-  gwl,  whom  I 
had  taken  in  the  lowest  situation  of  tuy>  family; 
for,  believe  me,,  my-  dear  young  friend,  we  may 

think 
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think  and  talk  as  we  please,  of  reading  prayers  and 
the  scriptures,  and  sermons  to  our  families:  'these 
things  ought  we  to  do  ;'  hut  there  are  many  others 
that  we  neglect,  and  yet  must  '  not  leave  undone,' 
if  we  would  find  rest  for   our  conscience.     We 
hear  daily  of  the  strange  incongruous  misery  that 
some  of  the  very  best  people  experience  in  having 
the  worst  servants.    I  heard  a  lady,  whom  I  look  on 
as  a  woman  of  the  very  best  intentions,  and  whose 
life  is  spent  in  deeds  of  goodness,  complain,  thai  she 
believed  there  was  hardly  any  instance  or  degree 
of  moral  turpitude  which  she  had  not  met  with  in 
turns  in  her  servants ;  though  she  was  sure  they 
all  knew  their  Bible  from  the  first  verse  of  Genesis 
to  the  last  of  Revelations.     She  would  certainly 
have  thought  me  mad,  or  an  infidel,  if  I  had  asked 
her  what  was  the  connection  between  the  preser- 
vative she  applied,  and  the  disease  which  she  was 
desirous  to  avert ;  but  I  could  tell  her  that,  with- 
out the  connecting  link  of  her  own  incessant  care, 
she  could  do  nothing.     While  you  are  training  the 
minds  of  the  young  or  the  ignorant,  you  must,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do 
wrong,  and  the  best  way  to  begin,  is  to  be  yourself 
on  the  scene  of  action  when  their  activity  begins. 
I  have  been  made  sensible  of  this  by  any  little  in- 
disposition that  has  confined  me  to   my   room, 
half  an  hour  later  than  my  usual  time :   I  never 
meet  any  disgusts  or  hindrances   at  my  regular 
hour ;  but  as  certainly  as  I  sin,  I  am  treated  with 
the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  implements  for  rub- 
bing tables  or  other  means  of  cleanliness.     I  do 

not 
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not  scold ;  for  I  consider  myself  as  having  broken 
the  compact ;  but  the  delinquency  of  my  man  or 
my  maid,  is  a  stimulus  to  me  to  return  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  my  good  habits.  But  I  am  involv- 
ing myself  in  the  sins  of  preaching  and  egotising. 
You  will  now,  till  the  clock  strikes  nine,  amuse 
yourself  in  any  way  agreeable  to  you ;  my 
books  are  all  open  to  you  ;  my  own  custom 
is  to  read  a  sermon,  as  preparing  my  mind 
for  public  worship,  and  preventing,  in  some  mea- 
sure, that  sad  distraction  of  thought  which  I  will 
not  presume  to  say  the  best  of  us  feel ;  but  whieh 
for  myself  I  can  say,  is  an  afflicting  transmutation 
of  a  professed  act  of  duty,  into  an  habitual  irreve- 
rence. 

Gertrude  seeing  another  volume  of  the  author, 
on  whose  writings  Lady  Mary  was  employed,  they 
sat  down  together ;  and  after  family-prayers  and 
breakfast,  Lady  Mary  said  : 

'  You  must  understand  that  I  have  '  a  Sunday 
book'  which  I  avoid  as  much  during  the  Meek,  as 
I  do  plays  and  newspapers  on  this  day.  It  would 
be  affronting  you  to  explain  my  practice.  I  have 
only  to  refer  you  to  the  simple  use  of  this  day  and 
the  six  others.  During  the  week,  we  are  to  be  di- 
ligent in  our  worldly  affairs  ;  and  if  we  are  exempt- 
ed from  bodily  labor,  we  must  substitute  for  it, 
those  labors  of  the  mind  which  tend  to  make  us 
less  creatures  of  this  world,  more  able  to  do  the 
duties  enjoined  us,  and,  as  connected  with  the 
power  of  influencing  to  good  purposes,  more  useful. 
I  am  sure  you  will  feel  with  ine,  the  natural  con- 
nection which,  as  being  natural  we  must  suppose 
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reasonable,  between  thj  prospect  of  an  intellec- 
tual existence,  and  the  endeavor  to  enlarsc  the 
sphere  of  intellect :— -  it  is  one  of  my  delights  to 
consider  this  life  of  enlightened  knowledge  as  the 
apprenticeship  to  one  of  unbounded  wisdom. 

'  To  take  care  of  our  property  and  even  of  our 
personal  appearance  :  to  provide  things  honest,  that 
is,  deceut  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  or,  as  we  may  inter- 
pret, in  the  estimation,  of  all  persons  who  can  judge; 
to  keep  up  habits  of  desirable  intercourse   with 
the  world,   to  inform  ourselves  of  its   pleasures, 
and  even  of  its  follies;  to  give  into  some  that  arte 
innocent,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  those  who  need 
a  barrier,  against  those  which  are  not  so  ;  all  this 
is  the  work  of  working-days  ;  but  Sunday  affords 
perfectly  a  distinct  mode  of  existence.     To  serve 
God  and  to  endeavor  to  fit  ourselves  for  heaven, 
are  our  specific  duties ;  and  as  no  extremes  will 
assist  in  either  of  these  good  purposes,  discretion 
is  as  necessary  as   zeal ;  and  those  who  will  not 
see  a  friend,  or  perform  an  act  that  tends  to  the* 
cement  of  social  affection,  may  be  as  deeply  in- 
volved in  error,  as  those  who  disparage  the  cere- 
monial of  religion  by  negligence.      In  choosing 
my  employments,  therefore,  I  have  no  perplexity. 
Reading1,  to  enlighten  my  path  of  doty,   or  to  en- 
courage myself  in  it,  is  the  occupation,  I  confess, 
most  agreeable  to  me;  but  I  have  occasionally, 
and  in  situations  of  distress,  vers'  conscientiously 
spent  the  time  that  others  have  devoted  to  public 
viKorship,  in  needle-work.     All  the   prudence  we 
can  exercise,  will  not  always  suffice  to  meet  the 
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casualties  of  life ;  and  if  an  infant  must  go  naked, 
or  a  sick  friend  remain  without  some  article 
of  comfort,  unless  some  one  will  turn  sempstress, 
I  would  much  rather  take  the  responsibility  on 
myself,  than  turn  it  over  to  one  who  perhaps 
could  not  comprehend  the  moral  distinction.  The 
books  I  read,  as  amusement  on  this  day,  are 
often  poetry,  as  raising  the  mind  a  little  from  its 
groveling  style  of  thinking ;  and  in  endeavoring  to 
do  this,  the  assistance  of  the  Sacred  Writings  is 
most  conspicuous,  particularly  if,  as  a  learned 
friend  of  mine  says,  'we  have  resolution  enough  to 
read  a  -Gospel  or  an  Epistle  at  a  sitting,'  instead  of 
what  lie  calls,  '  the  listless  slumbering  over  a  chap- 
ter a-day  by  way  of  task.' 

'  To  an  hour  spent  consistently  with  these  sen- 
timents, succeeded  public  worship,  to  which 
Lady  Mary  went  on  foot,  followed  by  her  men- 
servants,  and  leaving  to  as  many  of  the  females 
as  could  be  spared,  the  option  seldom  missed  us,  of 
going  to  church,  and  receiving  her  approbation, 
or  of  knowing  themselves  the  objects  of  a  degrad- 
ing pity  for  their  ignorance.  '  I  am  no  friend,' 
said  she,  '  to  driving  or  bribing  the  lower  classes 
to  an  attendance  on  public  worship :  they  will 
cheat  us,  if  they  can,  whenever  we  use  any  sort 
of  compulsion.  I  had  an  aunt  who  made  a  scru- 
pulous point  of,  as  she  called  it,  *  seeing  all  her 
people  in  :  she  thought,  poor  woman !  that 
once  in,  they  were  safe;  and  she  never  suspected 
that  her  footmen  stole  out  to  the  ale-house,  or  loi- 
tered 
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tcrcd  in  idle  sports  in  the  church-yard;  nor  did  sh© 
understand  that  her  maids  hailed  the  Sunday,  as 
the  day  when,  to  shew  their  own  finery,  and  to  ob- 
serve that  of  others,  would  pay  them  lor  the  con* 
fmement  and  taciturnity  the  pleasure  was  alloyed 
with.  To  convince  them  that  there  is  no  going  to 
Heaven  by  proxy,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  time  better  spent,  if  they  had  been  previously 
trained  to  know  that  it  was  worth  their  trouble  to 
try  to  get  thither.' 

In  returning  from  church,  where  the  service  had 
been  read  only  in  plain  decency,  and  the  sermon 
had  come  recommended  neither  by  brilliant  decla- 
mation, pointed  antithesis,  harrowing  pathos,  or  a 
Brutus  head,  Lady  Mary  said,  '  I  could  have 
amused  you  far  better,  had  L  taken  you  to  the  cha- 
pel in  my  own  street;  but  I  have  no  taste  for  the 
scenic  in  our  devotions.  If  we  cannot  serve  God 
without  a  stimulus,  our  mental  constitution  is  in  the 
state  of  our  bodily  health,  when  we  cannot  dine 
without  bitters.  A  resolution  to  attend  the  parish 
church,  if  it  can  be  done  with  convenience,  and 
without  djsgu$t,  saves  us  from  the  slavery  of  our 
own  caprices — by  resolving  not  to  change,  we 
avoid  the  danger  of  changing  too  often.  Next  to 
the  parish-church,  I  prefer  the  nearest  place  of 
worship,  if  it  be  decently  served,  as  diminishing 
the  disappointments  occasioned  by  weather,  and 
the  necessity  of  employing  our  servants  in  their 
labors  ;  but,  I  confess,  I  am  tempted  to  laugh  or 
fret  at  the  journies  many  of  us  take  to  serve  our 
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Maker;   when,   as  St.  Paul  says,  '  He  is  not  far 
from  any  of  us.' 

A  very  good  woman,  with  whom  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, and  who  has  a  chapel  within  a  few  yards  of  her 
house,  and  is  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  three 
other  places  of  worship,  where  it  is  performed  in  all 
the  varieties  that  our  church  affords,  pays  chair 
every  Sunday  hire,  to  sit  in  a  crowded  closet  at  the 
chapel-royal,  where,  certainly  in  much  personal 
convenience,  she  may,  if  the  reader  and  preacher 
have  strong  voices,  catch  the  prayers  and  the  ser- 
mon; but  this,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  worship- 
ping something  beside  her  Maker : — and  a  family, 
to  whom  I  am  nearly  related,  make  ajourney  from 
west  to  east,  to  hear  what  they  call  an  impressive 
preacher.  I  say  nothing  of  sectaries :  as  they/;7-o- 
fess  to  deviate  from  us,  they  do  not  belong  to  us  ; 
but  it  is  contemptible  to  see  us  of  the  church  of 
England  so  possessed  of  itching  ears.  Well  may 
scoffers  talk  of  the  'religion-shops'  of  London.; 
but  if  we  shew  our  disposition  to  be  caught,  up- 
holsterers are  not  to  be  blamed  for  fitting  up  cha- 
pels, and  furnishing  them  with  men  of  silver  tongues 
and  fluent  language;  or  for  promising  a  succes- 
sion of  '  pretty  preachers  to  an  elegant  congrega- 
tion.' The  sober-minded  will  still  rest  content,  in  a 
clearer  understanding  of  their  duty;  they  will  re- 
member, that  as  the  business  of  diviue  worship  is 
to  join  in.  a  confession  of  our  sins,  to  supplicate 
for  pardon  and  grace,  and  to  hear  the  word  of  God; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  real  importance,  whether 
the  reader  has,  or  has  not,  a  very  fine  voice :  if  they 
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are  fitly  impressed  themselves,  they  will  not  think 
an  impressive  manner,  however  agreeable,  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  their  offering  up  their  prayers 
and  praises  ;  and  aware  that  the  sermon  is  the  least 
essential  part  of  the  service,  and  that  oratory  is  not 
religion,  they  arc  much  more  easily  satisfied  than 
those  wanderers  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking. 
I  am  far  from  despising  eloquence :  it  is  so  seldom 
the  good  fortune  of  women  to  hear  it,  that  we  may 
be  forgiven  if  we  seek  it,  now  and  then,  in  the  pul- 
pit; but  if  we  are  bound  by  conscience  and  reason 
to  suffer  no  want  of  worth  in  our  teachers,  to  abate 
in  our  estimation  that  which  they  teach  ;  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  but  fair  to  consider  the  liturgy  and 
the  Scriptures  as  not  at  all  indebted  for  any  part  of 
their  worth  or  efficacy,  to  the  irrelative  properties 
of  the  medium  by  which  they  reach  us.  '  When 
there  arises  amongst  us,'  a  teacher,  who  is  emi- 
nently gifted  with  the  power  of  expounding  the 
law  by  which  we  are  to  live,  indifference  on  the 
subject  is  culpable;  but  this  is  seldom  the  species 
of  excellence  that  attracts  us.  When  we  wish  to 
be  informed,  we  go  to  books  :  it  is  to  be  persuaded 
that  we  resort  to  popular  preachers  ;  and  often 
mistaking  the  irritability  of  our  nerves  for  the 
power  of  their  eloquence,  we  feel  grateful  to  thcin 
for  a  sudden  improvement  in  the  Christian  virtues. 
If  the  effect  lasted,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  the 
cause;  but  I  have  seldom  seen  the  feelings, excited 
by  preaching,  continue  long  enough  to  do  more 
than  contribute  to  the  plate;  and  the  story  ttf 
lklisarius,   well  told,   would  produce    the    same 
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fruits.  I  remember  a  reproof  the  husband  of  a. 
friend  of  mine  gave  to  a  young  man  who  had 
preached  a  sermon  very  much  applauded  by 
many,  but  so  harrowing  in  its  portraits  of  human 
miseries,  that  my  friend  was  made  seriously  ill  by 
it.  The  young  preacher,  on  hearing  what  had  hap- 
pened, seemed  to  think  her  suffering  the  triumph 
of  his  power,  till  her  husband,  provoked  by  his 
feelings  for  his  wife,  said,  '  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  do 
riot  reckon,  as  your  eloquence,  her  misfortune,  in 
having  six  weeks  ago  lost  an  only  sister.' 

'  And  now,'  said  her  ladyship,  on  entering  her 
house,  '  how  shall  I  most  please  you  ?  for  I  look 
on  the  giving  rational  pleasure  to  a  young  person, 
as  one  of  the  allowed  recreations  of  this  chearful 
day  ;  and  I  will  walk  with  you,  or  visit  with  you  :  or 
take  you  to  see  the  world  in  Kensington  Garden, 
or  I  will  stay  at  home  and  read  with  you;  make  no 
scruple  of  being  honest,  for  though  at  my  time  of 
life,  I  hold  my  best  use  of  the  Lord's  day  to  be  the 
preparing  myself,  in  the  intervals  of  public  worship* 
by  reading  and  meditation,  for  a  world  on  which 
I  must  soon  enter;  yet,  when  an  opportunity^  such 
as  this,  offers,  of  encouraging  the  good  to  continue 
good,  I  should  prefer  it  to  any  personal  solicitude. 
—Say,  then,  you  like  Kensington  garden,   and  I 
am  at  your  service* — it  will  not  be  so  gay  as  it  was 
in  the  spring  ;  but  still  the  town  is  not  empty,  and 
the  day  is  not  too  hot  to  enjoy  it.' 

1  You  encourage  me,'  said  Gertrude,  '  my  dear 
madam,  even  to   be  wrong: — I  own  it  is  a  great 
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temptation,   for  I  never  yet  saw  Kensington  gar- 
den, except  from  Hyde  park. 

A  few  visitors,  persons  whose  respect  for  Lady 
Mary  shewed  them  deserving  of  her  regard,  in  suc-r 
cession  filled  up  the  time,  till  they  set  out.  Of  the 
number,  were  two  or  three  sensible  men,  who  inform- 
ed her  of  books  or  subjects  of  curiosity;  one  was  her 
parish-priest ;  two  were  young  women,  whose  af- 
fections seemed  increased  by  some  cause  for  grati- 
tude ;  and  the  conversation,  w  ith  all,  was  equally 
removed  from  the  frivolous  and  the  formal. 

Could  we,  without  wearying,  we  would  detail 
Lady  Mary's  sentiments  and  remarks  in  her  pro- 
menade. She  did  not  once  thank  God  that  she  had 
passed  the  age  of  being  easily  pleased :  she  neither 
stigmatised  fashions,  or  encouraged  folly;  but  she 
taught  discrimination.  She  gave  to  beauty,  grace, 
and  elegance  their  meed  of  praise ;  and  she  shewed 
that  the  world  may  be  our  instruction,  our  amuse- 
ment, or  our  bane,  according  to  our  choice.  Many 
interesting;  little  anecdotes  she  told  of  those  whom 
they  met,  or  who  joined  her  for  a  few  minutes,  set- 
ting virtue  in  the  fairest  point  of  view,  or  the  devi- 
ation from  it  in  an  awful  one. 

There  was  a  height  of  manner  about  Lady 
Mary  totally  distinct  from  pride,  but  bespeaking 
her  rank ;  and  to  all  she  met,  her  deportment  was 
so  naturally,  as  well  as  correctly,  adjusted,  that  it 
placed  her  and  them  in  their  proper  situation ;  to 
bersuperiors  she  looked  with  dignified  respect:  to 
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her  equals  she  was  frank  and  conciliating ;  whilst 
to  those  who  were  her  inferiors,  she  was  gracefully 
encouraging.  The  aged  could  not  fancy  that  they 
had  outlived  her  remembrance ;  the  young  saw 
themselves  not  beneath  her  regard ;  and  towards 
all,  there  was  a  tone  of  veracity,  that  gave  the  va- 
lue of  sincerity  to  her  politeness. 

c  I  am  not  yet,'  said  she,  '  too  old  to  be  caught 
with  trifles,  or  triflers ;  and,  though  I  would  not 
wear  these  fine  colors,  these  gay  decorations,  these 
gossamer  ornaments,  yet  they  are  all  in  their  sim- 
ple state  of  existence,  the  work  of  an  Almighty 
hand  ;  and  pink  and  purple,  ostrich-feathers,  and 
jewels,  in  their  proper  place,  all  catch  my  atten- 
tion, and  extort  a  species  of  admiration  that  is  plea- 
sant in  the  excitation  ;  and  as  for  the  wearers,  if 
they  will  not  do  any  thing  seriously  to  preclude 
themselves  from  the  natural  effect  of  rnaturer 
years,  to  make  rnaturer  minds,  they  and  I  can 
never  disagree;  the  affectation  in  youth  of  despis- 
ing what  belongs  to  its  age,  mny,  I  fear,  make  hy- 
pocrites ;  but  it  seldom  produces  real  wisdom.' 

Returning  home  half  an  hour  before  dinner, 
Lady  Mary  said,  *  Now,  if  none  of  my  Sunday 
friends  interrupt  us,  we  will  this  evening  avail  our- 
selves of  the  hour  of  service  at  the  neighboring 
chapel,  and  atone  for  our  omission  of  public  wor- 
ship this  afternoon  ;  but,  as  I  conceive  it  a  right 
thing  to  be  very  good  humored  to  idle  young  men 
on  a  Sunday,  I  always  have  a  plain  but  ample 
dinner,  to  which  a  few  of  my  friends'  sons  are  con- 
stantly invited.     In    my  housekeeper's   room,  I 
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have  a  snug  table  for  two  or  three  who  have  known 
be  tier  days.  My  guests  do  not  keep  me  at  home 
very  often,  for  I  do  not  associate  with  the  very 
naughty  ;  they  will,  if  I  am  circumstanced  as  to- 
day, sometimes  go  with  me  to  hear  our  young  ora- 
tor at  the  chapel.  Some,  indeed,  I  have  not  yet 
got  into  such  good  training ;  and  with  these  I  can 
do  more  by  staying  at  home ;  this  I  do  willingly, 
as,  at  least,  I  can  keep  them  from  worse  company  ; 
and  I  own,  though  I  wish  to  understand  this  dav  in 
the  most  liberal  acceptation  we  are  warranted  in, 
I  feel  something  uncomfortable  in  thinking  of  their 
resorting  even  to  chess  and  billiards  ;  they  are  so 
utterly  unconnected  with  the  business  we  have  to 
do ;  they  so  preclude  all  recollection,  and  they  are 
in  themselves  so  innocent,  that  I  dread  them  as 
habits  rendered  imperceptibly  noxious,  not  by  their 
own  incorporated  evil,  but  simply  by  their  empire 
over  us.' 

Two  young  men  arrived  ncarlv  at  the  last  mo- 
ment:  the  one  had  the  recommendations  of  good 
sense,  and  an  ardent  curiosity,  which  Lady  Mary 
was  equally  able  and  willing  to  indulge  and  to  sa- 
tisfy ;  the  other,  related  to  her,  seemed  possessed 
of  invincible  good-nature,  and  a  brilliant  taste  :  he 
brought  to  her  an  offering  of  elegant  sportive  poe- 
try, which  she  received  with  acknowledgment  and 
commendation ;  the  conversation  was  easy  and 
animated  ;  and  Gertrude  was  not  allowed  to  de-' 
cline  a  share  in  it. 

The  party  did  not  separate  till  it  was  nearly  time 
for  service.     '  If  you  are  going  to  chapel,'  said 
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the  elder  youn<r  man,  *  will  you  allow  me  to  attend 
your'     ?  I  shall  wait  your  return,'  said  the  poet: 
1  I  feel  lazy;  but  I  insist  on  your  going.'     Lady 
Mary,  with  some  mirth,  allowed  his  claim  to  in-- 
diligence  ;  but,  before  they  had  seated  themselves 
in  the  pew,  he  overtook  them.     *  You  shame  me,' 
said  he,   '  it  is  too  bad — I  should  not  have  minded 
it,  would  you  have  let  me  be  quiet ;  but  your  but- 
ler, supposing  the  stage  clear,  came  to  tuke  care  of 
your  wine,  and  he  begged  my  pardon  in  such  a 
way,  that  somehow  I  was  forced  to  say,  I  was  fol- 
lowing you,  and,  having  said  it,  I  felt  that  I  must 
do  it.' 

*  You  will  not  ask  me,  I  am  sure,'  said  Lady 
Mary,  '  to  blame  a  cause  that  has  had  so  good  an 
effect.' 

The  refreshments  of  the  evening  met  them  oq 
their  return.  Conversation  arose  out  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sermon;  and  Lady  Mary,  mixing  histo- 
rical enquiry  with  moral  discussion,  brought  for-i 
ward  the  recollections  and  various  information  of 
the  young  men ;  she  gave  to  each  the  opportunity 
of  doing  himself  credit,  and  by  putting  them  into 
good  conceit  with  themselves,  she  instructed  them 
on  those  subjects  that  were  really  of  the  first  im-. 
portance  with  her. 

They  retired  before  ten  ;  but  Lady  Mary  would 
not  allowr  them  to  escort  Gertrude  home.  She  de- 
tained her,  to  speak  on  the  difference  between  fol-* 
lowing;  the  lead  of  others,  and  indulifinc;  ourselves 
in  the  performance  of  our  duties.  '  I  call  this,* 
said  she,,   ■  a  day  of  great  relaxation  and  indu-K 
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gence  to  myself:  my  time  of  life  does  not  allow  me 
leisure  to  make  all  Sundays  like  this  ;  but  if  we  take 
the  vicissitudes  of  times  and  seasons,  as  they  come, 
we  shall  find  that  the  course  to  which  the  affairs  of 
this  life  are  subjected  by  the  over-ruling  hand  of  a 
wise  Providence,  presents  whatever  we  require.     A 
rainy  day,  that  keeps  every  body  at  home,  permits 
me  to  be  at  home  with  myself;  and  relieving  my 
attention  by  changing  its  object,    a  day  of  sixteen 
hours  is   not  too  long  for  me  :  I  tell  you  I  have  a 
Sunday-book  ;  that  which  at  present  occupies  with 
me  the  chief  place  nextthe  Scriptures,  is  Klopstock's 
Messiah,  of  which  those  who  cannot  read  it  in  the 
original,  can  have  no  idea.     It  has  been  most  dis- 
honestly translated  and  degraded;   for  though  it 
has,   like  most  great  works,  great  faults,  it  has 
beauties  not  exceeded  by   the  Paradise  Lost,  and 
an  importance  that  makes  an  acquaintance  with  it, 
when  it  can  be  obtained,  something  more  than  mat- 
ter of  amusement.     It  is  a  work  I  am  always  read- 
ing; and,  as  it  teaches  me  to  look,  with  humble  hope 
and  confidence,  to  a  state  of  existence  that  is  to  re-? 
compence  us  for  the  trials  of  this,  it  is  my  interest 
to  make  it  my  Vade-mecum :  what  is  our  interest  is, 
too  pleasant  to  tire  soon ;  therefore  I  am  fond  of  the 
book;  and,  as  it  does  not  cheat  us  by  making  our 
own  endeavors   unnecessary,  I  can  always  hope  I 
am  invigorated  in  my  path  of  duty  by  the  pious 
German.     Beside  this,   I  read  the  sermons  of  our 
best  writers,  and  the  celebrated  French  preachers : 
I  have  cordial  friends,  with  whom  I  correspond  in 
a  way  not  unsuitcd  to  the  day;  and  there  is  always* 
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with  such  '  lilies  of  the  field'  as  myself,  who  'neither 
toil  nor  spin,' some  little  fanciful  episode  of  imagined 
duty  carrying  on,  which  calls  for  the  calm  exercise 
of  our  limited  powers ;  some  little  lass  to  be  put  in. 
the  way  to  get  her  bread ;  some  contrivance,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  fable  of  the  Crow  and  the  Pitcher, 
by  which  ingenuity  may  supply  means  we  can-r 
not  command ;  some  one  to  advise ;  some  one 
to  console ;  some  one's  cause  to  plead,  or  some- 
body to  whom  one  can  give  pleasure,  even  without 
quitting  the  fire-side. 

'  With  these  ideas,  you  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  me  very  angry  at  hearing  Sunday  vilified,  or 
seeing  it  mis-used,  because  its  use  is  not  under- 
stood. Every  thing  is  dull  to  the  ignorant ;  and  to 
rest,  is  a  command  of  tyranny  to  him  who  never 
works ;  but  to  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  perse- 
vere, even  in  a  course  of  moderate  industry,  six 
days  together,  the  seventh  conies  as  a  cordial,  and 
is  received  as  a  friend,  whom  we  would  not  meet; 
but  with  a  chearful  countenance.  Different  ranks 
of  persons  must  give  it  different  entertainment;  if 
the  lower  classes  will  but  go  to  church  once  in  the 
day,  and  forbear  swearing,  drinking,  fighting,  and 
such  enormities,  they  have  my  hearty  concurrence 
in  their  finery,  their  tea-gardens,  and  all  their  toil 
for  pleasure-  nor  would  I  abridge  the  gratification, 
of  Sunday  hospitality  amongst  those  with  whom  it 
is  the  only  day  of  leisure,  if  it  be  indulged  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  day,  and  the  relief 
of  our  domestics.  All  this,  you  will  say,  carries 
the  appearance   of    allowance   and   concession; 

andA 
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and,  unless   I  give  you  my  most  private  opinion, 
my  dear  young  friend,  I  shall,  after  all,  mis-lead 
you.     Every   day  ought  to  be  to  us  partially  a 
Sabbath :  all  who  can  command  an  interval  of  lei- 
sure, ought  to  make  use  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  springs  and  wheels  of  their  occupa- 
tions, and  communing  with  their  own  hearts;  but 
if,  as  is  too  much  the  case  with  most  of  us,   the 
stream  sets   with  too  strung  a  current  to  be  thus 
checked,  the  return  of  the  stated  period  is  invalua- 
ble.    As  an  enjoined  Sabbath  merely,  that  is  as  a 
day  of  rest,  it  demands  our  respect,  our  acquies- 
cence, and  our  self-command  ;  but  as  the  Lord's 
day,  it  has  a  more  active  character  with  us  as  parties 
to  the  New  Covenant;  and  I  conceive  its  fit  em-? 
pipy  men  t  to  be  the  solemn  dedication  of  ourselves, 
from  the  time  of  our  rising  from  sleep,  till  our  fall- 
ing into  it  again,  to  the  duties  of  religion,   without 
admitting  into  it  any  of  this  world's  ideas  or  busi- 
nesses, but  such  as  serve  to  connect  the  command? 
ments  of  the  Old  Testament  with  those  of  the  New. 
But  abstraction  from  the  world,  is  a  power  few  posr 
sess,  and  fewer  ought  to  use;  for  to  be  innocent,  it 
must  result  from  circumstances  :  as  soon  as  it  forces 
them,  it  becomes  reprehensible,     The  ascetic  vir- 
tues are  depredations  on  society,  if  society  has  any 
claim  on  us;  but  there  certainly  are  persons,  who, 
trained  by  misfortune,  or  the  high  character  of  their. 
own  mind,  may  presume  to  say  on  the  Lord's  day, 
'  Farewell '  thou  busy  world,'  and  turn  with  all  their, 
heart  to  Him  who  made  it.     But  let  no  one  be.  im-, 
happy,  if  this  disposition,    in  its  utmost  extertf, 

does 
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does  not  follow  their  honest  endeavors.  Let  us  do 
.our  best,  and  trust  that  we  shall,  as  we  proceed,  be 
enabled  to  make  that  best  better. 

1  And  now,  my  dear  young  friend,'  concluded 
Lady  Mary,  '  I  have  said  to  you  wha„  occurs  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  that  clay,  which  I  would  wish 
you  to  regard,  not  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  as  a 
clay  of  a  more  active  character,  and  substituting 
the  equity  of  Christianity  for  the  Mosaic  law.  We 
have  passed  it,  I  hope,  pleasantly  to  us  both. — 
Nothing  remains  for  me  to  do  but  to  join  in  devo- 
tion with  my  servants ;  and,  as  this  should  be  the 
last  of  their  employments,  that  the  impression  may 
not  be  effaced,  I  must  know  first  that  you  are  safe 
at  home;  my  chair  shall  convey  you,  and  one  of  the 
men  shall  attend  3tou  ;  and,  as  I  suppose  we  mail 
both  be  occupied  to-morrow,  our  next  meeting 
probably  may  be  in  my  carriage.  Should  you  ex- 
perience any  disappointment,  or  vexation,  in  your 
equipments,  let  me  know,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
assist  you.' 

Gertrude  took  leave,  gratefully  impressed ; 
and  her  meditations  in  her  way  home  tended  to 
convince  her,  that  if,  in  her  situation  she  was 
abridged  of  the  pleasures  common  to  other  young 
women,  the  subtraction  was  more  than  atoned  for, 
by  such  as  are  not  often  met  with,  by  those  of  ad-; 
yanced  age. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


Heady  to  set  out.     The  communicativeness  of  some  biographers 
considered.     The  travellers.     The  arrival. 


The  intervening  day  Gertrude  spent  entirely  alone, 
but  too  much  occupied  to  be  aware  that  she  was 
so.  That  attention  to  the  ease  of  a  fellow-creature, 
which  the  world  calls  politeness,  but  a  higher  au- 
thority ranks  as  charity,  made  Lady  Mary  send  to 
satisfy  herself  that  she  was  in  no  danger  of  disap- 
pointment from  the  want  of  punctuality  in  those 
whom  she  had  employed  for  her.  She  received,  in 
that  order  and  propriety  which  follow  from  the  im- 
pulse of  an  efficient  mind,  whatever  she  wanted ; 
and  turning  her  thoughts  from  Lady  Luxmore,  and 
the  ambiguous  oracle,  she  enjoyed  her  possessions 
and  her  prospects.  By  Lady  Mary's  note  of  en- 
quiry, she  was  informed  that  Lord  Luxmore  and 
his  son  were  arrived,  and  would  expect  her  at 
breakfast;  and  that  a  servant  would  fetch  her  ano^ 
her  baggage  in  due  time. 

She  needed  little  sleep  to  refresh  labor  so  re-» 
freshing  ;  the  power  of  forgetting  had  no  attraction, 
for  one  whose  recollections  were  so  delightful.  On, 
the  morning  of  departure,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  were  in  unison  with  her  feelings — 
they  seemed  to  say,  ■  Confide,  and  be  temperate  f 
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and  to  both  was  she  inclined ;  but  still  more  in-* 
clined  was  she  to  indulge  in  tears  —a  disposition  for 
which  her  profound  ignorance  could,  in  no  way, 
account. 

No  one,  older  than  herself,  will  wonder  that  she 
was  ready,  more  than  an  hour  before  it  was  neces- 
sary ;  or  that  she  fancied  the  clock  had  stopped  ; 
or   that,  with   plenty  of  employment  within  her 
reach,   she  remained  idly  gaping  at  the  window. 
Gertrude  was  not  of  the  very  lowest  order  of  hu- 
man beings  ;  but  she  was  neither  a  saint  or  a  phi" 
losopher ;  she  was  very  much  like  what  most  other 
girls  of  plain  understanding  would  be,  if  they  learnt 
more  and  were  taught  less ;   and  we  could  detail 
proofs  of  natural  infirmity  in  her,  which  might  gra- 
tify   such  as   are  uneasy  when  they  are  not  the 
tallest  of  a  company;  but  those  skilled  in  morals, 
will  not  need  an  index ;  and  we  have  seen  little 
other  good  produced,  by  displaying  the  rubbish  of 
the  heart,  than  the  consoling  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  thank  God,  if  they  ever  think  of  him,  that 
they  are  not  l  even  as  this  publican,'     Too  much 
respect  cannot  be  paid  to  truth  and  candor ;  and 
we  sin  ignorantly,  if  we,  in  our  delineation,  offend 
against  either;  but  meaning  to  do  good,  by  encou- 
raging to  emulation,  we   must  consider  our  audi- 
tors;  and,  as  there  is  scarce  any  tiling  unsusccptir 
ble  of  trcwestie,  we  might  convert  even  Gertrude's 
foolish  fidget,  during  this  mis-spent  hour,   into  a 
reason,   with  some  of  our  acquaintance,  why  she 
ought  to  have  been  disappointed  of  the  pleasure 
that  made  her  so  childish, 

Cn, 
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On  the  subject  of  a  practice,  that  may  be  termed 
*  stripping  to  appear  in  public,'  that  is  to  say,  un- 
bounded frankness  in  disclosing  our  errors  and  in- 
firmities, allow  us  to  say  a  few  words : 

To  God  l  all  hearts  are  open ;'  therefore,  in 
our  confessions  to  him,  it  is  the  conquest  over  our 
pride,  not  his  information,  that  is  the  object— the 
confession  is  rather  to  ourselves — it  is  arraying  our 
faults  before  us,  that  we  may  see  them  in  the  ag- 
gregate : — the  effect  is  confined  to  us ;  and  we 
must  be  hardened  beyond  the  usual  callosity  of  na- 
ture, if  that  effect  be  not  good ;  but  in  taking  pains 
to  convince  the  world  that  we  are  worthless,  or 
even  in  lowering  the  standard  it  has  assigned  us, 
even  our  best  endeavors  may  produce  consequences 
pregnant  with  mischief.  Mankind  feel  comfort  in 
the  support  of  numbers ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  we 
must  attain  a  better  state  of  being,  before  we  over- 
come a  malicious  feeling  of  pleasure  in  discovering 
others  to  be  not  so  much  our  superiors  as  Ave  fear- 
ed. No  question  is  asked,  while  we  read  such  ex- 
posures, whether  humility,  or  a  perverse  resolution 
to  be  degraded,  may  not  charge  the  picture  too 
heavily;  and  if  he  who  gives  into  our  hand  the 
master-key  of  the  dark  closet  of  his  heart,  happen 
to  be  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  instructing 
us,  great  is  the  triumph,  when  we  lay  aside  his  re- 
velations, informed  by  them  that  he  was  no  better 
than  ourselves. 

Another  objection  lies  against  Confessions,  Se- 
cret Journals,  &c.     The  corruption  of  our  fallen 
pature  requires,  that,  if  possible,  we  should  be  ig- 
norant 
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norant  how  we  may  sin:  the  gulph  between  us  and 
those  of  the  nether  world,  cannot  be  too  broad,  too 
deep,  too  tremendous ;  and  we  trust  every  one, 
compelled  to  approach  the  brink,  would  start  back 
with  horror ;  but  the  Confessors,  and  Secret  Jour- 
nalists, in  their  perhaps  not  feigned  humility,  are  not 
aware,  that  while  they  admit  its  terrors,  they  build 
a  bridge  over  it ;  and,  as  far  as  the  mortal  eye  can 
reach,  demonstrate,  that  it  may  be  passed  with  a 
very  comfortable  degree  of  safety,  and  without  the 
immediate  loss,  even  of  reputation. 

The  prevalent  inquisitiveness  into  secret  history, 
which  finds  satisfaction  in  perusing  volumes  of  let- 
ters, never  designed  for  the  public  eye,  is  of  kin  to 
the  evil  of  which  we  are  speaking.  We  cannot, 
surely,  have  any  expectation  of  seeing  persons 
known  to  the  world,  in  a  more  favorable  point  of 
view,  than  as  they  have  appeared  to  it — few,  very 
few  of  us,  are  content  to  be  least  agreeable  when 
most  seen ;  and  private  and  familiar  letters,  even 
when  they  do  their  best  for  the  writer,  require  great 
allowance.  It  is  rather  to  be  feared,  that  we  read 
to  know  how  low  we  may  seta  received  character; 
and,  presuming  to  judge  of  what  is  before  us,  with- 
out giving  the  culprit  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
■himself,  explaining  his  motives  or  expressions,  or 
renouncing  his  errors,  we  congratulate  ourselves  as 
having  conjured  him,  at  length,  within  that  circle 
in  which  the  price  of  his  head  is  at  our  own  arbitra- 
ment. 

The  effect  of  this  indulgence  is  as  vicious  as  the 
cause.     While  it  is  one  of  the  lamentations  of  ob- 
servers, 
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servers,  that  every  man  has  two  characters,  a  ques- 
tion must  subsist,  whether  both  of  them  are  equally 
£t  for  the  public  eye  ;  or  whether,  if  one  be  supe- 
rior to  the  other,  a  little  discretion  be  not  necessary 
to  prevent  the  evil  of  the  one  from  counterba- 
lancing the  good  of  the  other.  A  man  may  teach 
in  public,  with  great  advantage  to  his  pupils,  whose 
private  habits  of  acting,  thinking,  or  speaking,  may 
tend  to  degrade  him ;  and  after  all,  epistolary  ex- 
cellence is  so  unconnected  with  all  other  merit, 
and  so  much  may  subsist  without  it,  that  to  draw 
any  inference  from  the  possession,  or  the  want  of 
it,  is  unfair ;  yet  an  inference  is  drawn,  and  dispa- 
ragement often  follows.  Instead  of  wishing  to  see 
the  fairest  side  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  instead  of 
that  charity,  which  '  hopeth  all  things,  and  be- 
lieveth  all  things '■ — in  those  whom  the  world  has 
respected,  we  delight  in  plucking  them  of  every 
feather ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  only  our  fear  that  the 
next  subject  will,  by  dexterity,  avoid  the  operation, 
that  prevents  our  honest  exclamations.  Who  that 
wished  well  to  the  credit  of  their  species,  or  who 
appreciated  properly  the  service  done  to  religion 
and  virtue,  by  a  deceased  moralist  of  the  north, 
could  feel  any  pleasure  in  seeing  that  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  flatter  a  foolish  duchess  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  ludicrous?  or  would  not  the 
already  sufficient  ridicule  bestowed  on  Johnson's 
eross-buns  and  resolves,  have  been  increased, 
and  his  power  of  doing  good  still  longer  de- 
ferred, if  the  most  active  of  his  executors 
had  brought  forward  his  friend  without  discretion. 
In  that  case,  an  example,  worthy  of  imitation,  was 

afforded : 
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afforded  :  letters,  and  some  that  would  have  grati- 
fied, not  the  very  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
were  returned  to  the  writers,  and  his  voluminous 
diaries,  in  which  the  writer,  by  marks  and  methods 
of  his  own,  afforded  much  ad  libitum,  to  the  en- 
quirer, were,  as  not  likely  to  be  fairly  understood, 
and  subject  to  be  very  unfairly  misunderstood^ 
withheld  from  the  public. 

But  few  can  know  how  necessary  are  great 
powers  of  discrimination,  and  great  principles  of 
integrity,  in  analysing  the  characters  of  individuals; 
it  is  not  every  one,  who  means  to  be  honest,  that 
has  skill  enough  to  execute  the  office  of  a  biogra- 
pher faithfully :  there  is  a  keeping  in  this  species 
of  writing  as  in  a  landscape;  and  if  the  errors  are 
brought  into  the  foreground,  which  they  have  sel- 
dom, we  will  hope,  a  right  to  occupy  in  a  charac- 
ter worth  recording,  the  crowd  will  never  see  any 

thing  in  its  right  place.- But  we  have  wandered 

fromGertrude,till  we  scarce  know  where  to  find  her, 

The  meeting  at  Lady  Mary  Sydenham's  was 
one  of  those  little  bijou  occurrences  of  life,  of  which 
every  atom  tells  into  the  value.  Her  ladyship's 
deportment  was  maternal.  Lord  Luxmore,  sitting 
in  the  strong  reflected  light  of  happiness,  emanating 
from  himself,  was  brilliant  in  spirits  and  in  man- 
ners, while  Portargis  starting  out  of  a  companion 
for  boys,  into  the  associate  of  his  father,  seemed  en- 
tered on  a  partnership,  where  he  claimed  the  chief 
activity  for  himself,  and  sought  and  found  his  re-> 
ward  in  the  acceptance  of  his  services. 

Gertrude's 
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Gertrude's  quantity  of  sterling  enjoyment  would 
bear  some  alloy,  without  much  depreciation;  or 
she  Avould  have  been  teazed  by  the  viscount's 
buzzing.  Some  little  concern,  indeed,  she  felt  for 
his  credit  with  his  great  aunt,  which  she  thought 
his  vivacities  might  impeach ;  but  she  soon  found 
it  a  superfluous  care ;  his  lordship  was  beginning 
to  think  and  act  for  himself;  and  her  feelings  were 
about  as  useful  to  him  as  that  seeming  responsibi- 
lity with  which  we  burden  ourselves,  when  we  are 
in  agonies  for  an  actor  who  is  not  perfect,  or  for  a 
friend  who  is  telling  a  story  as  of  a  distant  person, 
which  unfortunately  attaches  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

The  healthy  human  mind  loves  that  sort  of 
movement  which  we  call  a  bustle  ;  and  of  all  bus- 
tles, perhaps  that  of  travelling  is  the  most  joyous 
to  the  young.  The  journey  to  Oxford,  Gertrude's 
former  indulgence  of  this  kind,  was  attended  by 
circumstances  too  crushing  to  admit  of  perfect  feli- 
city. There  was  now  nothing  material  wanting 
to  her  happiness  :  she  had  experienced  the  great- 
est, the  most  unlooked-for  kindness ;  she  was  of 
importance  to  others,  and  her  enjoyments  seemed 
guaranteed  by  persons  out  of  the  reach  of  common 
accident.  Lady  Mary's  carriage,  with  no  shab- 
binesses  nor  aukwardnesses  attached  to  it,  Lord 
Luxmore's  travelling  chariot,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  servants,  the  whole  '  appointment'  be- 
speaking that  dexterity  and  felicity  which  rank  and 
wealth  fairly  command,  came  in  sight — a  few  mi- 
nutes carried  the  party  out  of  London,  and  Ger- 
trude 
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trade  Aubrey  set  out  to  see  the  world,  by  return- 
ing to  her  birth-place. 

Lady  Alary  had  generally  possessed  some  degree 
of  influence  over  the  young  people  who  knew  her; 
but  Lord  Portargis's  acquaintance  with  her  was 
very  slight,  and  the  refinement  of  modern  manners 
would  have  disposed  him  to  accept  her  absence 
without  murmuring,  had  not  some  hints  of  her  im- 
portance in  the  scheme,  met  his  perceptions  :  but 
his  lordship  in  no  degree  submitted  to  the  usual 
restraint  her  presence  imposed  on  pertness.  Having 
profited  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  accomplished  Abbe*  Bonfront,  for 
whom,  as  well  as  for  the  meagre  fare  of  his  house, 
he  nevertheless  entertained  such  a  hatred  as  made 
it  an  offence  to  him  to  hear  him  named  ;  and,  con- 
sidering his  father  and  Gertrude's  chaperon  as  in- 
terruptions, he  broke  in  on  every  thing  they  said, 
or  attempted  to  say ;  and  questions  not  far   re- 
moved from  '  How  should  you  know  ?'  and  re- 
proofs little  milder  than  those   merited  by  pre- 
sumption, served,  like  the  caltrops  of  a  procession, 
to  keep  the  way  clear  for  himself.  And,  Lord  bless 
the  young  man  !  what  had  he  to  bring  forward  that 
was  worth  all  this  trouble?    He  was,  indeed,   no 
longer  to  be  recognised  as  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Syden- 
ham,  but  he  was  not  the  scholar  even  of  his  sub- 
stituted teacher ;  for  an  intermediate  friendship  or 
two  had  translated  even  the  Abbe's  precepts  into 
still   more  accommodating  language;  and   being 
told  that,  thus  and  thus,  he  \yas  to  understand 
what  had  appeared  to  him,  jb  its  mildest  exhibi- 
TOL:  II.  u  tion, 
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tion,  most  untractable  rigidity,  he  had  shewn  his 
gratitude  to  his  liberators  by  dependence  and  at- 
tachment, and  never  presumed  to  comprehend  any 
thing  he  did  not  like,  but  as  explained  by  them; 
■who,  not  forgetting  that  he  was  the  son  and  the 
nnli)  son  of  a  peer,  were  so  considerate  as  to  avoid 
all  occasions  of  vexing  him.  How  this  was  to  pre- 
pare him,  even  for  the  ordinary  warfare  of  the  world, 
was  a  question  easier  to  propound  than  resolve. 

His  inclination  soon  discovering  itself,  Lady- 
Mary,  either  treating  him  like  a  grocer  s  new  ap- 
prentice, by  suffering  him  to  cloy  of  that  which  he 
coveted,  or  else  not  chusing  the  trouble  of  a  con- 
test, gave  him  the  space  he  required,  both  for  pull- 
ing up  his  boots,  and  for  amusing  Gertrude.  An 
ignorant  girl,  indeed,  could  not  enter  into  the  joys 
of  disobedience,  or  the  rapturous  delight  of  cheat- 
ing teachers — she,  on  the  contrary,  wished  she  had 
had  the  same  advantage,  and  fancied  it  would 
nave  been  more  valued  by  her  than  by  him  on 
whom  it  was  perforce  bestowed.  She  might  have 
been  greatly  entertained  with  what  would  have  im- 
proved her  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which 
Eton  is  situated,  but  of  this,  his  lordship  originally 
knew  as  little  as  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
now  remembered  nothing.  She  knew  enough  of 
the  foundation  of  the  school,  to  enable  her  to  ask 
questions  his  lordship  could  not  answer.—'  You 
will  find  it  all,'  said  he,  '  in  the  Windsor  Guide/ 
She  turned  to  Lady  Mary,  and  spoke  of  Gray,  and 
the  interesting  spite  of  Stoke  Pogeis,  which  she  had 
-30en  from  "Windsor  terrace,  Lord  Luxmore  ask- 
1  ed 
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ed  his  son  if  he  had  remembered  to  call  at  Gray's 
for  his  watch-chain,  and  \vishedr. '  he  had  time  to 
read/ 

But  nothing  could  exceed  the  propriety,  the  de- 
licacy, or  the  kindness  of  Lord  Luxmore.  Who 
shall  say  the  female  character  is  not  important, 
when  a  single  woman  of  threescore,  and  a  diffident 
gi  1  of  sixteen,  could  make  a  man  of  fashion  wish 
to  appear  a  man  of  something  better.  As  if  en- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  success,  he  began  to 
check  his  son's  interruptions,  and  to  exercise,  in  the 
most  winning  manner,  the  politest  species  of  atten- 
tion. His  conversation  was  furnished  by  that 
which  is  always  entertaining,  the  relation  of  occur- 
rences that  can  be  understood  only  by  the  detail  of 
one  who  shared  in  them,  and  whose  power  of  inte- 
resting is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
the  scene  in  which  they  took  their  rise.  Lord  Lux- 
more  was  now  too  much  habituated  to  the  routine 
and  mechanic  of  business  to  talk  diplomatic :  he 
described  the  opera  and  national  theatres  of  the  ci- 
ties in  which  he  had  resided,  and  compared  his 
observations  with  those  which  Lady  Mary  had 
made  at  his  time  of  life :  he  recollected  manners 
and  customs  that  were  singular  and  peculiar,  and 
furnished  very  handsomely  and  agreeably  his  share 
of  a  summer-day's  pleasant  chat. 

A  hue  evening  brought  them  to  Luxmore  rec- 
tory-house  ;  and,  on  approaching  it,  Gertrude's 
spirits,  overcome  by  the  recollection  that  this  had 
been  the  abode  of  a  father,  whom  she  had  never 
known,  and  a  mother  whom  she  dared  not  men- 

h  2  tion, 
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tion,  deserted  her  to  a  degree  that  called  out  Lady 
Mary's  good  sense,  while  it  excited  the  tenderest 
sympathy  in  the  earl,  and  the  greatest  surprise  in 
his  son.  '  If  you  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  your 
parents,  Portargis,'  said  she,  '  you  would  then  un- 
derstand what  I  feel.'  '  True,'  said  Lord  Lux- 
more,  '  you  have,  I  grant,  reason  to  feel,  on  revisit- 
ing this  place — I  protest  it  did  not  occur  to  me,  or 
I  should,  perhaps,  have  hesitated  in  pressing  it.' 
• — '  I  did  not  know  I  should  feel  it,'  replied  she, 
*  but  I  shall  soon  get  over  it' — '  I  hope  so,'  said 
his  lordship;  '  do  not  let  painful  reflections  cloud 
the  end  of  your  journey.  Do  me  the  honor  to 
consider  me  as  in  the  place  of  your  father;  and  I 
hope,  in  that  point,  you  will  know  no  difference.' 
- — She  understood  the  kindness,  though  she  could 
very  imperfectly  reply  to  it :  she  was  ashamed  of 
her  weakness,  and  turned  to  Lady  Mary,  as  if  ask- 
ing her  to  reprehend  it.  The  sight  of  Mir.  Syden- 
ham, and  a  lady  of  a  prepossessing  aspect,  who 
appeared  on  a  sloping  lawn,  in  front  of  the  house, 
round  which  the  carriage  drove,  comforted  her, 
and  chased  away  the  very  painful  ideas  of  the  mo- 
ment 
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The  reception  of  the  party  on  their  alighting,  was 
such  as  acknowledged  the  kindness,  the  favor,  and 
the  honor  of  the  visit ;  and  Lady  Mary  met  and  re- 
turned the  cordiality  of  a  near  and  dear  connexion. 
The  earl,  when  he  gave  his  hand  to  Mr.  Sydenham, 
said,  '  You  had  my  letter,   I  hope.' — The  reply 
shewed  the  attention  Lord  Luxmore  had  paid  to 
his   relation's  convenience,   and  Gertrude's  deli- 
cacy ;  and  she  felt  happy  in  the  persuasion  that 
she  had  not  offended  in  accepting  the  offered  plea* 
sure.     Well-bred  introductions  soon  set  every  one 
at  ease,  and  her  painful  feelings,  dissipated  as  they 
had  been  by  the  tumult  of  arrival,  now  were  rising 
again ;  when  Mr.  Sydenham,  seeing  the  glistening 
tear  on  her  eye-lash,  as  she  looked  round,  said, 
*  You  cannot,  I  imagine,  my  dear  Miss  Aubrey, 
remember  much  of  living  here;  and  the  house  is  so 
altered,  that  it  can  recall  no  idea  of  what  it  was.' — 
There  was  as  much  good  sense  as  good  feeling  in 
this  information  ;  and  she  ceased  to  seek  for  that 
which  she  wished  not  to  find. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Brett  was  in  the  closest  dress  of  a  wi- 
dow, but  her  countenance  was  serene :  her  man- 
ners were  frank,  and  yet  refined ;  and  to  see  others 
happy,  appeared  to  give  her  pleasure.  It  seemed 
greatly  her  wish  to  have  prevailed  on  Lady  Alary 
to  remain  at  the  rectory-house,  and  the  matter  wa- 
vered for  a  few  seconds ;  but  Lord  Luxmore  de- 
cided it,  by  enforcing  his  claim,  and  with  Portargis, 
not  in  one  of  his  best  humors,  the  earl  and  her 
ladyship  left  Gertrude,  with  a  promise  to  see  her 
the  next  morning.  She  soon  forgot  all  that  was 
oppressive  in  her  situation,  and  was  presently  at 
leisure  to  recollect,  that,  though  she  had  often  met 
with  essays  in  periodical  work?,  founded  on  the 
gaucheric  of  rustics,  the  sensation  she  now  experi- 
enced of  the  pent-up  ignorance  resulting  from  a 
constant  residence  in  London,  remained  unde- 
B'cribed. 

Dismissed  to  her  rest  at  an  early  hour,  with  all 
the  attentions  of  a  hospitable  and  well-regulated 
house,  she  slept  in  peace ;  dreamed  of  horses  and 
drivers,  fancied  she  still  felt  the  motion  of  the 
wheels  ;  and  when  she  waked,  with  the  incongruity 
of  a  person  so  situated,  imagined  herself  in 
London.  The  substitution  of  the  notes  of  birds  for 
the  cry  of  'Sweep,  sweep!  and  Dust  ho  P  soon 
informed  her;  and  she  started  up, grudging  to  lose 
one  moment  of  her  new  sense  of  happiness.  None 
but  a  girl  can  feel  her  honest  pride,  when  she  arose 
and  drest  herself  in  decent  neatness.  She  found 
her  way  into  the  garden,  and  exquisite  was  the 
balmy  fragrance  of  tire  air  to  one  who  so  very  sel- 
dom 
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dotn  had  tasted  a  pure  atmosphere.  Of  the  trees. 
the  shrubs,  and  flowers,  she  knew  scarce  any  :  she 
saw  reapers  in  an  adjoining  field — they  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Thomson.  She  had  been 
told,  that  the  carved  and  gilt  wheatsheaf,  which 
formed  the  designation  of  a  mercer's  shop  in  Lon- 
don, had  cost  eight  hundred  pounds ;  she  had 
greatly  admired  this  sheaf,  as  a  beautiful  object ; 
but  how  very  little  did  the  originals  resemble  it ! 
■ — the  observation  served  to  prepare  her  mind  for  a 
proportionate  dissimilarity  between  other  realities 
and  their  representations. 

Novel  and  delightful,  as  was  all  around  her,  her 
thoughts  would  still  have  centered  on  her  parents, 
but  for  the  diversion  they  found  in  the  dialect  of 
the  servants  in  the  offices,  and  about  the  grounds. — ■ 
She  heard  Dame  Runnacles  [Roundacres]  called 
to    come    and     mind    the   fire    in    the    backers 
[backhouse]   and  l\lazcther  Bugg  ordered  down 
stairs.     A    boy  was    desired  not  to   make   such 
a  te  du   [to  do]   with   his  maunfamg  [murmur- 
ing]   the   jire   pan   [shovel]    and    the    scuppett 
[such    a  shovel  as  will   hold  water]  were  called 
for.     A  laboring  man  gave  notice  that  lie  was 
going  to   drive   the  tumbril  [two-wheeled    cart] 
to   the  spang  [drift-way   for  cattle.]     One   wo- 
man asked  another  how  her  husband  fared  [did] 
and    was   answered,    that    he  had    strange  fa- 
rings    [was    ill    without    knowing    the   cause.] 
On   all  sides,  she   heard   Te   have    [it  has]  Te 
du  it  does — Te  rained — Te  niil  go  te  ram  for,  it 

rained 
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rained   and    it   will  rain;   and  all   sung   out  in 
such  a  tone,  that  she  imagined  the  parties  offended. 

Mr.  Sydenham  now  joined  her;  and  she  had  great 
pleasure  in  detailing  to  him  the  kindness  she  had 
so  largely  experienced  from  Lady  Mary.  He  made 
some  enquiries  as  to  her  situation,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  Lady  Luxmore  and  Mr.  Sterling,  towards 
her,  and  lamented  with  every  evidence  of  charitable 
concern,  that  truly  unhappy  constitution  of  natu- 
ral temper  in  the  countess,  which  had  made  it  a 
point  of  common  prudence  in  him  to  keep  aloof. 

Hearing  a  clock  strike,  he  changed  his  discourse, 
and  said,  '  I  scarce  know  what  opinions  you  may 
have  formed  under  persons,  now  again  almost 
strangers  to  me,  but  I  am  so  persuaded  that  your 
inclinations  ought,  with  your  good  sense,  to  be  what 
I  would  wish  them,  that  I  shall  always  suppose  you 
approve  what  is  in  itself  right.  It  is  my  custom  to 
read  prayers  to  my  family  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  I  always  take  the  liberty  of  requesting 
our  guests,  on  the  first  morning  of  their  arrival,  to 
conform  to  the  practice,  as  the  neglect  of  it  would 
thwart  my  endeavors — you  will  therefore,  I  am 
sure,  not  absent  yourself;  I  will  talk  to  you  on  the 
subject,  if  you  ever  need  convincing,  that  it  is  not 
only  a  duty,  but  one  more  conducive  than  any 
other,  to  the  good  order  of  a  family.  I  am  asto- 
nished it  is  not  almost  universal ;  for  as  to  the  ex- 
cuses that  I  hear  made  for  omitting  it,  no  one  ever 
gave  me  the  smallest  satisfaction.' 

*  I  was  not  aware,'  said  she,  '  that  it  was  ever 
done  now :  I  have  read  of  it  in  the  lives  of  persons 

of 
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of  singular  piety.     I  think  I  should  greatly  like  to 
do  it,  if  I  had  a  house.' 

'  If  the  mind  is  rightly  framed,'  said  Mr.  Sy- 
denham, '  it  must  always  be  a  pleasant  and  an  in- 
teresting office  ;  and,  indeed,  I  know  no  other  way 
in  which  we  can  acquit  ourselves  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  our  relatives  and  domestics.     How  can  we  be 
assured  that  ignorant  servants  address  themselves 
to  their  Maker  for  protection  through  the  night,  or 
return  thanks  for  the  blessing  of  a  new  sun-rise? 
We  are  as  much  bound  to  take  care  of  their  souls 
as  of  their  bodies  ;  and  if  their  employment  in  our 
service  is  an  excuse  for  the  low  tendency  of  their 
minds,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  raise  our  a  for  them 
towards  Heaven.     Besides,  to  take  the  matter  up 
on  a  different  basis,  it  is  the  best  possible  assist- 
ance in  governing  servants :  they  cannot  be  absent; 
they  cannot  be  drunken  ;  they  cannot  be  dirty,  if 
they  must  appear  twice  in  the  day  before  us :  all  our 
reproofs  come  with  more  force  when  referred  to  the 
revelation  on  which  our  prayers  are  founded ;  all 
our  exhortations  appear  more  affectionate,  more 
disinterested,  when  we  shew  that  we  have  a  com- 
mon interest  with  them.     I  have  but  two  punish- 
ments for  my  servants,  the  one  is  exile  from  my 
presence,  the  other  from  family-prayers— one  or 
them   has  lived  in    our  family  thirty-four  years, 
another   fifteen,   another   nine,   another  eight — I 
have  lost  none,  but  by  deaths  and  marriages — I 
never  hear  any  complaints,  or  an  angry  word.  We 
have  neither  swearing,  licentiousness,  or  intoxica- 
tion, to  disturb  us  :  my  people  save  money,  and  are 

content ; 
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content ;  and  all  this  I  conceive  is  to  be  attributed, 
under  Heaven,  to  the  simple  but  regular  practice 
that  I  invite  you  to  witness  and  join  in/ 

Mrs.  ikett,  neat,  nice,  and  decorous,  now  shew- 
ed herself  at  the  door.  Mr.  Sydenham  led  to- 
wards the  house.  Alter  kind  salutations,  and,  on 
the  part  of  Gertrude,  grateful  acknowledgments,  a 
small  hand-bell  was  rung  for  a  few  seconds  ;  the 
servants,  all  making  a  respectable  appearance,  en- 
tered the  library  :  Mr.  Sydenham  read  with  unaf- 
fected decency  and  devotion,  the  plain,  simple, 
short  form,  published  by  Bishop  Gibson,  for  his 
parishioners  of  Lambeth,  and  every  one  was  then 
at  liberty  to  proceed  in  the  business  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Brett  was  recently  the  widow  of  a  lieute- 
nant-colonel in  the  army,  whom  she  had  married 
when  he  had  his  way  to  make,  and  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.  He  had  fallen  in  action  ;  and  his 
hiirh  character  and  the  merit  that  had  raised  it — 
jnerit,  which  even  the  applause  of  a  nation,  she 
tOfcought,  understood  less  than  she  did ! — had  proved 
-ajtxDaacetfae  acsxavation  and  the  consolation  of  her 
■sorrow.  On  this  tremendous  blow,  her  brother 
had  taken  her  to  his  home,  that  he  might  Match 
over  her  grief;  and  they  proposed  remaining  toge- 
ther. S-l-se  was  a  woman  of  sense,  feeling,  and 
g©od  manners;  had  made  the  most  of  a  slight  edu- 
cation, and  had  lost  nothing  of  what  she  had  ac- 
quired in  early  life :  she  had  seen  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  content  to  live  out  of  it,  and  enough 
of  its  pleasures  and  pains  to  value  its  comforts.  She 
fcad  one  "daughter,  whom  she  spoke  of  as  absent  on 

a  visit; 
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a  visit ;  a  circumstance,  which  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  have  proved  an  agreeable  companion  to 
Gertrude,  she  regretted. 

Breakfast,  in  a  style  very  different  from  that  at 
Lady  Luxmore's,  succeeded  *.     Mrs.  Brett,  whose 

health 

*  Should  any  sister-muse  of  Mr.  Crabbe's,  feel  inclined 
to  dictate,  and  at  a  loss  for  a  subject,  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  'The  Meals'  of  some  persons  in  various  classes 
of  the  community,  but  particularly  the  professional.  There 
are  many  families  in  London,  where — we  will  not  disguise  by 
delicate  French — the  young  ladies  make  their  morning-ap- 
pearance with  their  hair  in  papers,  as  it  escaped  from  the 
night-cap,  and  in  their  dressing-gowns.  Unavoidable  want 
of  punctuality  in  the  persons  for  whom  the  meal  is  prepared, 
creates  the  same  want,  but  not  as  excusable  in  those  who 
prepare  it  ;  and  the  indecency  of  personal  costume  is  reflect- 
ed in  that  of  the  tea-table.  Papa  reproves — Miss  taunts — ■ 
Mama  palliates.  Can  it  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  tempers 
do  not  improve  ?  We  could  detail  a  whole  day  of  what  we 
call  muddling  management ;  but  odious  as  it  is  to  us,  it  would 
be  doubly  odious  to  disgust  others  with  the  pictuie.  AVe 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  observing,  and  to  the  dis- 
grace of  English  girls,  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  them,  is 
really  neat.  Be  their  appearance  ever  fo  delicate,  when 
finished  for  in&pection,  careful  mothers,  governesses,  and 
those  at  the  heads  of  houses  of  education,  have  not  merely 
infinite  trouble  in  making  them  orderly  in  their  apartments, 
nnd  the  repositories  for  their  clothes,  but  they  find  the  thing 
impossible  in  the  present  state  of  discipline.  The  mischief 
is  great,  in  the  injury  done  to  that  which  costs  much  money 
« — and  not  merely  to  the  wardrobe. — -Music  and  bocks — vo- 
lumes, not  only  from  the  circulating  library,  that  institution 
so  privileged  in  ill  treatment  !  but  fine  binding,  maps,  and, 
above  all,  expensive  cuts,  are  rendered  valueless  and  dis- 
gusting, by  the  want  of  a  habit  of  care,  which  to  thofe  who 

have 
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health  seemed  injured,  made  no  complaint  of  hav* 
ing  rested  ill  or  suffered :  she  tried  to  excite  no 
compassion  :  she  rather  turned  attention  from  her- 
self: there  was  no  contradiction,  no  bickering  ;  her 
brother  and  she  were  as  well  bred  to  each  other  as 
to  their  guest,  and  the  interchange  of  kind  offices 
constituted  their  politeness.  When  they  sepa- 
rated, they  agreed  between  themselves  what  should 
be  the  fate  of  Gertrude  for  the  next  hour;  and  it 
left  her  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Brett,  who  dismissing 
all  regards  but  those  contributing  to  her  comfort, 
took  her  round  with  her  to  the  dairy,  the  poultry- 
yard,  the  farm-yard,  and  the  fruit  and  kitchen-gar- 
dens ,*  saying,  she  had  always  found  young  women 
sufficiently  entertained  with  what  was  in  itself 
useful.  On  their  return,  Mrs.  Brett  left  her  with 
Mr.  Sydenham  in  his  little  study,  adjoining  his  li- 
brary ;  and  she,  with  a  simplicity  that  made  him 
smile,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  copying  that  she 
could  do.  Learning  from  her  that  her  usual  oc- 
cupation taught  her  to  seek  this  employment,  he 

liave  attained  it,  is  as  hard  to  dismiss,  as  it  is  to  the  careless 
to  get.  The  greater  injury  is  sustained  by  the  moral  sense 
— that  conscience,  which  the  love  of  right  finds  in  the  mind, 
has  its  edge  turned:  provided  a  good  appearance  can  be 
maintained,  the  interior  is  unheeded,  the  eye  of  the  world 
is  our  monitor;  and,  if  any  excuse  is  demanded,  veracity 
steps  back,  and  yields  her  unsullied  footstep  to  some  paltry 
prevarication  or  bold  defiance.  One  mind  in  many  may 
plead  a  superiority  that  cannot  descend ;  but  we  must  be  for- 
given, in  the  most  excusable  cases,  if  we  pity  the  hand 
whose  grasp  is  too  large  to  hold  fast  those  implements 
which  are  of  daily  ufe. 

said, 
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said,  '  You  remind  me  strongly  of  a  fact,  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  study  the  human  mind 
and  its  habits.  When  Stanley,  the  musical  com- 
poser, of  whom  you  must  have  heard  your  friend 
Mr.  Sterling  speak,  for  he  knew  him  well,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  conduct  of  Handel's  oratorios,  he 
associated  with  himself  a  gentleman,  who  had 
been  the  amanuensis  of  Handel,  and  by  way  of 
friendly  civility,  invited  him  one  summer  to  pass  a 
little  time  with  him  at  a  house  he  had  on  Epping 
forest.  When  he  had  been  there  a  very  few 
days,  he  seemed  disposed  to  take  his  leave;  which 
the  family  opposing,  and  expressing  their  fear  that 
he  was  less  happy  there  than  they  wished  him,  he 
artlessly  replied,  '  Indeed  I  am  very  much  pleased, 
and  greatly  obliged  to  you :  I  like  the  country, 
and  all  that  you  do  for  me,  very  much,  but  I 
want  employment :  if  you  could  give  me  a 
little  music  to  copy,  I  would  stay  a  few  days 
longer  most  willingly.' — In  such  a  house,  it  was  a 
longing  easily  gratified;  and  so  is  your's  here, 
my  dear  young  lady ;  but  I  shall  laugh  at  you, 
while  I  indulge  you.  What  are  you  used  to? 
Of  what  are  you  capable  ?'  '  I  can  do  any  thing/ 
said  she,  *  if  I  am  put  in  the  way.'  '  Will  your 
head  bear  figures?'  Mr.  Sydenham  asked.  '  If  it 
can,  here  is  a  long  account  I  have  to  draw  out  for 
Lord  Luxmore ;  and  I  can  do  you  no  kindness 
that  will  not  be  overpaid  by  your  taking  it  on  your- 
self. My  account,  at  least  the  balance  of  it,  gives 
me  pleasure,  as  I  hope  my  care,  and  the  success 
of  it,  will  shew  Lord  Luxmore  I  am  not  ungrate- 
ful.    I  know  at  the  time  when  he  gave  me  this 

living, 
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living,  he  might  have  disposed  of  it  much  more  to 
the  promotion  of  his  own  interest;  and,  when  a 
man  foregoes  that,  or  the  claims  of  his  ambition, 
to  serve  a  distant  and  a  poor  relation,  and  one 
■who  Avould  never  trouble  or  reproach  him,  believe 
me,  there  is  something  to  be  respected  in  that  man, 
and  a  great  deal  to  be  loved.' 

Delighted  to  be  in  any  May  useful,  she  sat 
down  to  her  employment,  and  soon  shewed  her 
good  training  by  the  facility  with  which  slie  com- 
prehended what  she  had  to  do.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  Mrs.  Brett  invited  her  to  remove  into  the 
breakfast-parlor,  where  she  was  going  to  write  a 
letter. 

1  I  must  write,'  said  she,  as  they  were  sitting 
down,  '  to  my  nephew  Basil ;  he  is  in  a  few 
months  spins;  abroad,  and  the  business  of  fitting 
him  out,  devolves,  in  some  measure,  on  me.  We 
expect  that  he  will  be  included  in  the  next  troops 
sent  from  this  country." 

'  Has  Mr.  Basil  Sydenham/  said  Gertrude, 
'  then  entered  the  army  ?  It  is  long  since  1  saw 
him. " 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Brett,  '  he  is  a  soldier,  and 
has  entered  the  army  with  credit;  and  has  conduct- 
ed himself  so  as  to  give  us  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure.  It  was  not  his  father's  intention  to  make 
arms  his  profession,  but  the  example  of  his  uncle, 
my  husband,  was  too  powerful  over  his  ardent 
imagination;  and,  after  having  the  best,  rca I '/y  the 
best  education  a  young  man  could  have,  his  wishes 
were  complied  with,  without  the  smallest  reluct- 
ance on  my  brother's  part ;  for  he  is  liberal  enough 

to 
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to  think  a  good  education  well  bestowed  on  every 
profession ;  and  Basil  certainly  does  credit  to  his 
care :  I  never  saw  him  excelled ;  and  I  will  tell 
you,  my  young  friend,  as  I  regard  you  as  one  of 
the  family,  the  unspeakable  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
see  matters  arranged  between  my  Mary  and  him, 
and  to  hope  that,  at  his  return  Irom  this  expedition, 
if,  indeed,  he  does  return ! — I  shall  see  them 
united.  O!  then,'  said  she,  raising  her  eyes,  and 
clasping  her  hands,  '  I  shall,  indeed,  say  I  am  ready 
to  lie  down  in  my  grave  in  peace  and  thankfulness.7 

Gertrude  felt  interested  in  what  she  heard.  The 
unsophisticated  mind  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  natu- 
ral interest  in  the  joys  of  fellow-minds  ;  and  the 
happiness  of  life  might  be  called,  as  it  regarded 
her,  the  amusing  episode  of  a  dry  epic.  Mrs.  Brett 
was  pleased  with  her  ingenuous  feeling :  she  gave 
her  a  share  in  some  of  her  labors  for  her  nephew  ; 
and  they  sat  down  together  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
comfort  new  to  the  Londoner,  and  in  a  situation 
where  even  the  breezes  seemed  to  bring  new  plea- 
sures. 

i  You  did  not  know  of  the  engagement  between 
Basil  and  Mary  then,  did  your'  said  Mrs.  Brett. 
Gertrude,  replying  in  the  negative,  she  proceeded: 
'■  It  has  cost  me  much  anxiety,  anxiety  so  great7 
that  the  sad  necessity  of  his  quitting  us,  seems  infe- 
rior to  what  I  have  endured  :  I  seem  to  myself  now 
as  needing  only  one  circumstance,  his  safe  return, 
to  make  me  happy — till  lately,  it  was  necessary 
that  many  things  should  concur  to  prevent  my  being 
miserable,  and  those  very  little  likely  to  happen— ap 

little 
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little  likely,  that  I  dared  not  hope. — O  !  my  clear 
Miss  Aubrey,  none  but  a  mother  can  know  or  feel, 
what  it  is  to  see  the  happiness  of  a  darling  child 
dependent  on  another,  who  seems  unconscious  of 
it.     Pride,  and  delicacy  for  a  daughter,  impose  si- 
lence, while  to  break  that  silence  seems  the  only 
possibility  of  saving  her  from  suffering,    and,   per- 
haps, fatally.     My  poor  Mary  had  seen  but  little  of 
her  cousin,  till  she  was  near  fifteen,  and  they  hap- 
pened then  to  be  staying  with  a  friend  of  our  fa- 
mily, who,  by  amusements,  fit  for  young  persons, 
made  a  large  Christmas  party  very  happy.     Basil, 
on  some  trifling  occasion,  made  himself  her  pro- 
tector ;  and  the  sense  of  his  kindness  sunk  into  it 
susceptible  mind  too  deeply.    She  said  nothing  on 
the  subject ;  and,  as  we  were  then  far  removed 
from  each  other,  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  any  pre- 
possession in  his  favour,  till  the  prospect  of  her 
having  a  large  fortune,  and  perhaps  something  in 
herself,  drew  a  good  many  admirers  about  her ; 
and  I  had  serious  proposals  made  to  me.     She,- 
then,  on  my  urging  her  not  to  decline  hastily  a  very 
advantageous  offer,  told  me  what  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  her  insensibility.     I  could  not  but  feel 
for  her,  and  approve  her  caution,  when  she  assured 
me  that  the  fear  she  might,  when  too  late,  see  Ba- 
sil, and  repent  having  disposed  of  herself,  was  too 
strong  to  allow  her,  in  conscience,  to  engage  her- 
self.    c  If,'  she  said,  *  she  could  once  see  him, 
she  might  very  probably  feel  released :  her  idea  of 
him,  possibly,  A\as  the  creature  of  her  fancy :  he 
might  be  now  totally  unlike  even  what  he  was,  and 

she 
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felie"    might   wonder   he   had  ever   occupied   her 
thoughts  :  if  the  least  blemish  in  his  moral  cha- 
factor  could  be  discovered,  she  was  certain  of  her 
freedom  ;  but  while  she  recollected  him  as  she  did, 
and  thought  of  him  as  she  did,  she  must  act  as  she 
did,  or  forfeit  her  own  estimation  !    I  was  for  a  long 
time  embarrassed:  I  could   not  decide  on  what  I 
ought  to  do:  but  at  last,  after  suffering  a  martyr- 
doin,  I  saw  the  wisest  plan  Was  to  give  her  the  op- 
portunity she  asked.     I  intrusted  my  good   bro- 
ther with  the  secret,  and  he  facilitated  what  I  wish- 
ed ;  and  the  event,  I  am  thankful  in  saying,   has 
been  prosperous.     Nothing  can  make  me  happier 
than  the  giving  her  to  my  nephew;  and,  consider- 
ing her  prospects,  my  satisfaction  is  increased,  as 
the  advantage  centers  in  rny  excellent  brother's  fa- 
mily.    Basil  and  Mary  are  of  that  description  of 
opposite  characters,  which,   I  have  generally  ob- 
served, suit  each  other  the  best.     She  is  all  anima- 
tion and  ardor;  he,   more  deliberate  in  his  judg- 
ment, but  invincibly  steady  when  he  has  formed 
it.     Since  he  has  known  the  commencement  of  her* 
infant-attachment,   he  has  never  ceased  to  blame 
himself;  and  he  would  blame  me  for  my  want  of 
confidence  in  him,  did  he  not  feel  that  my  daugh- 
ter's dignity  required  all  my  reserve. 

Gertrude's  sight  was  dim  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  little  tale ;  and  she  felt  grateful  to  Mrs.  Brett 
for  her  confidence.  She  could  almost  have  wished 
her  thoughts  not  detached  from  it;  but  they  were 
not  long  indulged  in  their  propensity. 
vol.  n.  i  Lady 
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Lady  Mary  requiring  re6t  after  her  journey, 
Lord  Luxmore  and  the  viscount  came  alone,  and 
were  met  by  Mr.  Sydenham,  as  they  entered  the 
house.     The  earl,  with  the  astonishment  of  one  ill 
acquainted  with  the   best  powers  of  women,  saw 
what  Gertrude  had  atchieved  in  his  service ;  and 
seemed  pleased  to  find  her  so  domesticated  with 
Mrs.  Brett.     Portargis  could  hardly  suffer  a  ques- 
tion to  be  answered,  so  impatient  was  he  to  prevail 
on  her  to  go  back  with  him  to  the  house,  as  if  he 
expected  to  find  there,  in  her  company,  all  the  joys 
that  had  attended  their  infancy ;  that  the  day  was 
now  too  hot,  the  distance  in  the  heat  too  great,  or 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  quit  the  place  where  she 
was,  availed  nothing:  he  turned  sullen  on  perceiv- 
ing he  got  little  attention;  and,  wearied  with  the 
conversation,  he  went  out  of  the  house,  and  amused 
himself,  externally,  by  venting  his  chagrin  on  the 
pretty  casements,  so  as  to  keep  every  body  in  fear 
for  the  glass. 

There  was  near  the  house  a  grove  of  firs,  the 
most  delightful  retreat  possible  from  the  noon-tide 
sun,  notwithstanding  the  little  favor  bestowed  on 
that  species  of  vegetation,  called  jocularly,  never- 
greens;  and  thither  the  party  betook  themselves. 
Those  ( in  populous  cities  pent,'  but  not  those  who 
sleep  one  night  in  seven  in  an  air  as  pure  as  that 
of  Islington  brick-kilns,  can  judge  what  it  was  tor 
Gertrude  to  inhale  the  refreshing  scent  of  these  te- 
nants  of  the  sand:  every  plant,  worthy  and  unwor- 
thy, caught  her  eye,  and  she  perceived  what  esca-, 
ped  all  but  herself;  the  squirrels  were  new  objects 

to 
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to  her  in  their  state  of  enjoyment :  she,  indeed,  had 
the  misery  of  seeing  the  fruitless  toil,  and  hearing 
the  jangling  bells,  of  one  which  Lady  Luxmore 
kept  as  a  companion  to  a  macaw ;  but  a  rat  in  a 
wire-trap  is  hardly  less  like  this  elegant  creature  in 
its  natural  state ;  and  Portargis  now  found  it  no 
difficulty  to  draw  her  a  few  paces  from  the  party. 
When  at  what  he  thought  a  safe  distance,  he  said 
to  her,  in  a  low  voice :  '  You  Mould  come  to  look 
at  the  squirrels,  but  you  would  not  come  with  ??ie* 
'  That  is  to  say,'  said  she,  '  I  did  right.     I  wish, 
dear  Portargis,  you  would  learn  a  little  common, 
sense.' — '  I  wish  so  too,'  said  bis  father,  who  had 
come  up  to  them ;  '  but  do  not  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Aubrey,  waste  your  time  in  teaching  him.     Will 
you  favour  me  with  your  company  back  to  the  old 
house !     Lady   Mary  made  me  promise  to  bring 
you.    I  ordered  the  carriage  to  come,  for  the  chance 
of  its  being  agreeable  to  you.' 

'  Why  you  never  told  me  so,'  said  Lord  Por- 
targis. ( I  wanted  her  to  walk,  and  then  they  said 
it  was  too  hot :  I  should  not  have  asked  her,  if  I 
had  known  you  meant  her  to  go  back  with  us.' 

'  I  do  not  always]  said  the  earl  emphatically, 
'  let  you,  Sir,  into  my  intentions.' 

Portargis  had  now  nothing;  left  to  do  but  to  lash 
the  boles  of  the  firs  with  his  riding-whip,  or  to  de- 
capitate the  low  plants  which  grew  against  the  pal- 
ing. Lord  Luxmore  repeating  his  question,  she 
referred  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  who  was  then  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Brett ;  he  turned  to  Lord  Luxmore,  and 
fiaid,  '  May  /  attend  you,  my  lord  ?    I  have  na- 

|  %  thing 
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thing  very  urgent  to  do  this  morning,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  you  think  of  my  care  during  the 
short  time  that  the  house  has  been  untenanted. 
I  hope  you  approved  intirely  my  idea,  that  it  did 
not  become  an  English  ambassador  to  let  his  house, 
or  the  steward  to  suffer  it  to  go  to  decay  for  want 

of  an  inhabitant :  my  plan  of  making  Lord  R 

keep  it  in  good  order  and  repair,  instead  of  paying 
rent,  has,  I  think,  steered  clear  of  either  objec- 
tion.'— '  Perfectly,'  replied  Lord  Luxmore. — '  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  finding  myself  under  no  neces- 
sity to  receive  or  to  pay,  and  I  am  quite  of  your 
opinion.  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  not  neces- 
sitous, that  I  am  proud ;  but  I  really  was  shocked 
in  my  way  to  town  from  Portsmouth,  to  learn  that 
most  of  the  best  houses,  where  I  remember  fami- 
lies living  respectably  year  after  year,  are  now  mat- 
ters of  yearly  traffic.  It  is  a  plan  that  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  prove  ruinous  to  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country.  Before  I  went  abroad,  every  body 
was  living  in  town  in  upholsterer's  hotels;  and 
soon,  I  suppose,  we  shall  see  half  the  great  scats 
in  the  same  hands.  In  all  my  follies,  I  never  had 
that  of  laying  out  a  little  fortune  upon  a  house, 
and  then  persuading  somebody  to  enjoy  it  in  my 
stead.  I  dislike  extremely  this  wandering,  chang- 
ing life,  in  which  I  am  certain  there  is  no  ceco- 
riomy.  One  might  say  of  all  who  adopt  it,  as 
Hamlet  does^of  the  players,  that  '  their  residence, 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better.' 

'  I  believe,'  said  Mrs.  JBrett,  '  a  respect  for  past 
times  increases  with  our  years.     I  am  not  indeed 

quite 
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quite  persuaded  that  my  grandmother  made  a  bet- 
ter appearance  at  eighteen  than  my  daughter  does; 
but  I  must  confess  I  remember,  with  great  respect, 
the  old  servants,  the  liberal  table,  the  stately 
horses,  and  all  the  style  of  Luxmore,  when  I  was 
a  child  ;  and  I  question  whether,  if  I  had  seen  my 
grandfather  in  the  dress  of  a  groom,  ana  heard  of 
a  carriage  by  contract,  job-horses,  hired  furniture, 
decorations  for  the  night,  and  servants  by  the 
month,  I  s:ioa!d  have  thought  so  highly  of  him.' 

*  The  times  may  certainly  be  pleaded  for  many 
things,  and  in  many  case..,'  said  the  earl ;  '  and  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  include  in  my  censure  any 
one  who  saves  money,  and  to  whom  it  is  htcetsary 
to  save  money  ;  but  half  that  is  done,  1  tear,  is  only 
to  gain  more  liberty  of  throwing  away  money  alter 
our  own  caprice.' 

Lord  Luxmore's  carriage  came  in  sight;  and  they 
prepared  to  set  out.  Mrs.  Brett  was  kept  at  home 
by  some  concerns  for  a  relation.  Portargis's  natu- 
ral conveyance  was  his  horse;  but  he  seemed  well 
disposed  to  oblige  any  one  with  the  loan  of  it, 
though  it  was  a  new  toy  from  London ;  but  Mr, 
Sydenham  not  being  disposed  to  try  it,  he  was  con- 
demned to  do  that  which,  in  any  other  case,  lie 
would  have  preferred,  Mr.  Sydenham  ordered  Ins 
own  carriage  to  come  up  to  the  house  to  fetch  him 
and  Miss  Aubrey  back,  as  he  knew  Lord  Lux- 
more  to  be  engaged  with  Lady  Alary  and  his  som, 
to  dine  a  few  miles  off. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


Effects  and  their  civses.     Rapacity  of  physicians.    Anecdote  of 
Dr.  •    ••       "     .  The  moralist.    Reuniting  the  haunts  of  youth, 
A  thorough  liking.     A  style  of  conversation.     Rome  and  the 
Romans.     The  advice  of  a  scholar.     Affectation  of  transla- 
tors.    The  advice  of  a  friend. 

The  accidental  fashion  of  Gertrude's  education* 
consisting  in  means  often  diametrically  counteract- 
ing to  each  other,  her  mind  was  formed  on  what 
may  be  termed  the  balance,  the  net  product,  or 
the  results  of  casualties.     To  her  own  imagination, 
it  often  presented  itself  as  resembling  a  remnant, 
from  which  something  had  been  cut  out  for  ano- 
ther's use  and  benefit,  without  regard  to  the  super- 
fluity ;  and  she  never  beheld  the  shreds  of  Lady 
Luxmore's  contrivances  for  frugal  finery,  without 
seeing  in  them  the  supposed  counterpart  of  her 
Own  faculties  and  character.     But  yet,  so  capa- 
ble is  evil  of  producing  good,  under   a  merciful 
guidance!   the  Whole   of  that  which  was  brought 
to  bear  on  her  intellects,  produced  a  fair  tempera- 
ment, and,  in  her  instance,  that  was  proved,  which 
it  were  to  be  wished  was  more  generally  believed, 
that  if  we  talked  less  of  education,  young  people 
would  sometimes  be  better  educated  ;  and  that  if 
a  predominant  mind   made  the  employments  of 

home 
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home  useful,  there  would  be  little  need  of  schools. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Gertrude,  therefore,  in 
order  to  be  what  she  was,  to  resort  to  the  petit* 
morale  of  to-day— she  needed  not  stories  of  birds 
to  teach  her  tenderness,  of  dogs'  fidelity,  of  wbipt 
masters  and  rewarded  misses,  the  differences  of 
good  and  evil.     If  she  was  ignorant,  she  was  not 
mis-led :  she  had  not   been  taught  that  man  was 
the  most  ferocious  of  animals,  or  that  the  virtues 
existed"  no  where  but  with  brutes ;  neither  was  she 
persuaded  that  the  world  was  in  a  state  to  dispense 
with  caution,  or  that  to  be  deceived  was  to  be  en- 
titled to  commendation.     The  precepts  that  had 
found  their  way  into  her  mind,   were  written  in  a 
strong  and  correct  character :  they   were  lounded 
in  first  principles,  and  supported   by  the  long  ex- 
perience of  a  retentive  mind;  and   she   received 
them  pure  and  intelligible  from  books,    or  the  liv- 
ing commentary  of  Mr.  Sterling's  digested  opinion. 
Without  his  correction  of  her  ideas,  she  must  soon 
have  imbibed  a  more  depreciating  idea  of  her  tel- 
low-creatures  than  any  his  stern  morals  could  give: 
her  protectress  wou Id  have  been   her  prototype; 
and  she  suffered  too  much  from  her  to  suppose  her 
amiable :  those  about  her,  appeared  little  better 
than  herself,  at  least  when   seen  with  her ;  and 
goodness  would  have  been  the  fiction  of  a  warm 
imagination,  but  for  the  accidental  coalescence  of 
circumstances  which  brought  the  uncle  and  the 
niece  together.     Zlis  misanthropy  was  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  world,  compared  with  her  perpetual 
snarl,   and  her  unsleeping   suspicion.     She  saw 

4  self 
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self  and  craft  in  every  deed  and  every  counte* 
nance,  and  embodied  individually  the  evil  her 
uncle  supposed  generally;  for  with  all  his  notions 
of  the  perfidy,  the  ingratitude,  and  the  villainy  of 
mankind  as  a  class,  his  exceptions  seemed  almost 
to  preponderate  against  his  rule ;  and  no  one  could 
detail  with  more  cordial  satisfaction,  the  many  in- 
stances of  great  goodness  he  had  met  with  in  the. 
•world.  Examples  of  high  honor  in  nobility,  of 
probity  in  commercial  men,  of  integrity  in  men  of 
the  law,  the  liberality  of  artists  towards  rising  ge- 
nius, and  the  known  forbearance  of  London  physi- 
cians, all  had  their  due  report  from  him*.  The 
little  boy  recorded  in.  the  life  of  lord  keeper  North, 

*  We  must  suppose,  to  those  better  entitled  to  judge 
than  ourselves,  it  must  have  given  offence  to  hear  the 
censure  bestowed  on  the  conduct  of  physicians  in  taking 
fees.  We  h<tve  heard  one,  and  we  presume  it  is  the 
lot  of  all,  most  unfairly  deemed  rapacious  for  taking  two 
guineas  twice  in  the  day  from  a  rich  old  1  idy  of  rank,  when 
to  our  personal  knowledge,  the  utmost  liberality  has  been 
shown  in  other  instances.  In  offeiing  fees  (o  the  same  phy- 
sician, when,  interested  in  cases  where  indigence  was  the 
concomitant  of  ill  health,  the  hand  has  been  put  back 
w"jth — £  Keepypeir  money  for  a  letter  purpose,  if  1  can  do 
your  protegee  am  good,  the  pleasure  will  pay  me  far  more 
gfireeably/  \Ve  could  recount  many  instances  of  the  kind  ; 
but.  we  will  only  observe,  that  if  it  be  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  a  whimsical  dowager,  whose  disease  is  the  plethurq 
of  this  worid  acting  op  old  aue,  to  see  her  physician  twice 
or  ten  times  a-day,  that  physician  is  justified  in  taking 
whatever  her  pride  chuses  to  offer,  because  he  can  the  hel- 
per afford  to  spare  where  forbearance  is  needed, 

who 
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who  thought  the  infliction  of  punishments  might  be 
dispensed  with,  if  every  body  would  but  promise 
on  their  honor  to  be  good : — Tie  London  merchant 
wno  led  the  way  in  that  laudable  practice,  now  to 
the  praise  of*. he  age,  not  uncommon,  of  paying  the 
full  amount  of  debts,  after  the  acquittance  of  the 
law : — The  eminent  solicitor  who  accepted  the 
large  bequest  of  an  angry  father's  estates,  only 
that  he  might  restore  them  to  a  disinherited  son — . 
and  was  himself  alas  !  ruined  by  the  profligacy  of 
his  own: — The  thousand  proofs  of  invincible  kind- 
ness in  him  who  first  presided  at  the  Roval  Acade* 
my: — The  unhorizoued  charity  of  him  who  bid  us 
pray— 

'  For  love  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill  :* 

All  these,  not  fabled,  but  existing  demonstrations 
of  virtue,  would  fill  his  eyes  with  tears  in  the  reite- 
rated recital ;  and  it  they  were  followed  occasion- 
ally by  a  boast  of  the  steady  perseverance  by  which 
he  brought  a  delinquent  to  justice,  the  resentment 
he  had  conceived  against  discovered  pusillanimity, 
or  the  acumen  with  which  he  had  traced  an  anony- 
mous attack  on  his  family,  peace,  u;>  to  a  refined 
moralist  of  a  period  somewhat  anterior  to  the  pre- 
sent reign*,  no  one  could  doubt  that  he  would 

willingly 

*  The  instance  alluded  to,  has  sony?  curiosity  annexed  to 
it,  and  the  reader  bhall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact 
if  he  will  allow  us  to  suppress  ;i  name  we  do  not  wish  to  rob 
of  all  estimation.     A  visit  of  some  weeks  with  his  wife,   had 

ltt  Dr. ,  into  au  acquaintance  with   the  menage  of 

Mr. 
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-willingly  have  forgone  these  triumphs  to  have  seen 
mankind  what  they  ought  to  be. 

One  of  those  showers,  brief  and  benign,  which, 
in  a  3ummer  day,  as  unexpectedly  as  desirably,  re- 
fresh panting  nature,  had  changed  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  giving  a  glossy  hue  to  vegetation, 
Gertrude  saw  Luxmore  with  new  eyes  and  new 
sensations.  Some  spots  recalled  to  her  mind  the 
pleasures  of  her  infancy,  but  many  more  the  vexa- 

Mr*  and  Mrs.  Sterling;  and  the  dismission  of  a  servant 
having  occurred  soon  after  the  visitors  were  departed,  Mr. 
Sterling  received  a  letter  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  without  a 
Signature,  taking  him  to  task  for  this  exercise  of  authority. 
Though  the  case  was  such  as  called  for  no  compassion,  he  was 
accused  of  pride  and  cruelty  :  he  was  told  that  he  was 
'  basking  in  the  sun-shine  of  prosperity,'  and  was  *  insen- 
sible to  the  wants  of  others;'  and  if  invective  could  have 
made  him  repent,  there  was  enough  in  this  letter  for  the  sa- 
lutary purpose ;  but  Mr.  Sterling  was  not  a  man  given  to 
act  first  and  think  afterwards;  and  his  conscience  left  his 
reason  perfectly  at  leisure  to  trace  out  the  hand  that  stabbed 
in  the  dark.     '  I  am  certain,'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Sterling,  '  that 

this  letter  is  the  style  and  the  work  of  Dr. !  She,  in* 

deed,  could  not  assist  his  judgment,  but  she  could  recollect 

to  have  heard  him  and  Mrs. speak  on  the  subject 

of  disguising  a  hand-writing,  and  say,  that  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  was  the  writing  JJ'  instead   of  f&: 

If  it  be,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe,  one  of  the  amuse, 
ments  of  a  certain  evil  genius  to  laugh  at  his  tools,  iu  this 
instance  he  had  fair  cause  for  mirth ;  for  this  very  peculia- 
rity marked  the  anonymous  philippic.  Mr.  Sterling  wrote 
to  his  quondam  guest,  and  scrupled  not  to  say  *  Thou  art  the 
man.' — A  short  reply,  affectedly  disdainful,  was  returned, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  should  hear  further;  but  all  was 
silence^   and  he  never  afterwards  saw  the  elegant  moralist. 

tion$ 
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tions  and  mortifications  she  had  endured  from  Lady 
Luxmore.  The  wounds  of  the  young  mind  leave 
deep  scars  ;  and  she  could  not  but  confess  to  her- 
self, that  in  quitting  London  and  solitude,  she  had 
met  with  some  feelings  more  painful  than  those  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  :  she  Could  hardly 
repent  the  choice  she  had  made ;  but  she  accepted 
wi;at  she  experienced  as  a  lesson,  and  deducing  from 
it  an  l\v  pedie  opinion  of  this  world's  pleasures,  she 
Concluded  they  were  all  alloyed  in  the  way  she 
felt — that  they  all  flattered  when  distant,  and  dis- 
appointed when  near. 

Lord  Luxmore's  admiration    of  a  girlj  whose 
principal  charm  was  her  little  similarity  to  those 
who  are  thought  the  models  of  the  world,  was 
growing  serious ;  and  in  the  short  distance  between 
the  rectory-house  and  his  own,  he  was  silent  and 
thoughtful.    Mr.  Sydenham's  mention  of  her  in  his 
letter,  had  directed  his  attention  towards  her ;  and 
he  had  fait  a  prepossessed  curiosity  to  see  her  whom 
it  was,  instantly  on  the  hint,  his  intention  to  pro- 
tect,  in  case  protection  should  be  wanted.     On 
seeing  her,  he  had  wished  her  his  daughter.     *  I 
would  not  go  out  of  England  again,'  thought  he, 
1  even  to  shun  my  wife,  if  I  had  such  a  girl  as  this 
to  chear  my  home — I  could  almost  wish  Portargis 
had  been  a  daughter — but  then  I  should  not  have 
been  satisfied ! ' 

So  far  justice  and  a  regard  to  his  own  comfort 
had  led  his  sentiments :  farther  acquaintance  with 
her  had  excited  his  astonishment.  None  can  so  ill 
judge  of  female  powers  as  those  who  have  attached 

themselves 
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themselves  to  female  charms :  ignorance  gives  birth 
to  a  preposterous  judgment:  because  Narrissa 
Belvedere  is  '  the  fairest  of  the  fair/  she  must  be 
endowed  with  all  virtues,  and  because  Gertrude 
Aubrey  spoke  well,  she  must  be  in  all  points  the 
first  of  human  beings.  He  could  not  but  confess 
to  himself  that  he  had  seen  much  more  beauty : 
he  had  witnessed  much  greater  fascination  ;  he  had 
heard  more  wit,  and  been  captivated  by  much 
more  vivacity ;  but  never,  he  thought,  had  he 
met  with  such  a  natural  mind,  such  genuine  ifood 
breeding,  or  decorum  so  entirely  resulting  from 
correct  perception :  never  had  he  seen  one  to 
whose  keeping  he  could  so  confidently  have  com- 
mitted the  care  of  his  happiness.  In  his  enthusi- 
astic approbation,  he  fancied  her  youth  had  antici- 
pated the  experience  of  age  without  losing  any  of 
the  advantages  connected  with  the  spring  of  life ; 
for  if  she  was  not — and  at  that  moment  she  cer- 
tainly was  not,  gay,  still  there  was  an  opening  pro- 
mise about  her,  that  said  or  seemed  to  say,  that 
with  increased  happiness,  her  powers  of  making 
others  happy  would  increase. 

The  character  of  her  conversation  surprized  far 
more  the  earl  than  the  rector  of  Luxmore.  A 
woman  of  plain  sense  and  correct  feeling  was  not  a 
miracle  to  Mr.  Sydenham  ;  and  he  saw  that  she, 
like  all  her  fellow-creatures,  had  learned  her 
language  from  those  around  her :  the  illiterate 
learn  of  the  illiterate,  the  fashionable  of  the  fa- 
shionable; and  Lady  Luxmore,  seldom  talking 
but  to  reprove,  and  her  general  acquaintance  hav- 
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ing  nothing  to  say,  Gertrude  was  compelled  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  and  privations  of  her 
situation,  to  drink  at  the  purest  fountains,  and  re- 
sort to  Mr.  Sterling's  idiom,  or  that  of  the  au- 
thors who  surrounded  him,  for  the  arrangement  of 
her  ideas,  and  the  expression  of  them.  She  there- 
fore was  sadly  deficient  in  the  acquirement  of  all 
ephemeral  scraps  of  eloquence,  changing  with  the 
moon,  and  succeeding  each  other  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  rising  only  to  fall  again  into  the 
mass.  It  was  not  her  fault,  poor  girl !  If  she.  talked 
in  a  style  superior  to  girls  of  sixteen  in  general  :  it 
was  as  little  her  merit ;  but  some  small  credit  was 
due  to  her  own  taste,  or  to  Lady  Luxmore's  les- 
sons, which  had  kept  her  perfectly  free  from  ail 
pedantry.  If  she  did  sometimes  use  a  word  in  a 
more  strictly  correct  sense  than  the  common  one, 
it  was  her  ignorance  of  the  remote  meaning  that 
was  to  blame  ;  and  she  felt  ashamed  when  aware 
of  the  transgression,  and  thankful  for  its  correc- 
tion. When  Mr.  Sydenham  told  her  she  must  not 
use  monster  for  prodigy,  she  felt  obliged  to  his 
kind  care  to  set  her  right ;  but  when  Portafgis  on 
their  arrival  at  his  father's  park,  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh  at  her  calling  a  trench  for  water  an  aqueduct, 
she  was  confounded  ;  she  might  have  justified  her- 
self, but  she  would  not — she  would  have  excused 
herself,  but  she  could  not. 

On  alighting,  Mr.  Sydenham  said  to  Lord  Lux- 
more  :  '  Now,  my  lord,  let  us  go  over  the  place, 
and  let  me  know  my  faults :  I  like  to  be  discussed: 

it 
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it  shews  one  the  errors  in  the  day-book  of  self- 
love.' 

A  disappointment  awaited  Gertrude  on  her  en- 
tering the  house.  Lady  Mary  had  been  compelled, 
by  a  head-ache,  to  seclude  herself  in  darkness : 
she,  however,  admitted  Gertrude  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  exprest  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  her 
happiness  in  her  new  situation.  Making  little  of 
her  indisposition,  and  convincing  her  she  was  well 
attended,  she  acknowledged,  with  her  accustomed 
politeness,  the  favour  of  being  thought  on,  and  dis- 
missed her  to  enjoy  her  liberty,  and  hunt  after  re- 
collections. 

Mr.  Sydenham  had,  in  the  earl's  absence,  made 
some  additions  to  the  library ;  and,  amongst  other 
things,  fit  for  such  a  collection,  he  had  purchased 
the  grand  perspective  view  of  Rome,  which  gives, 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  original,  the  pleasure 
derived  from  seeing  a  good  likeness  of  an  old  friend, 
and,  to  those  unacquainted  with  it,  an  idea  that  seems, 
however  imperfectly,  to  offer  some  consolation. 
Gertrude's  mind  kindled  at  the  si»ht :  it  was  new 
to  her;  her  eyes  sparkled ;  and,  forgetting  that  she 
was  not  alone,  she  exclaimed  :  '  How  I  envy  those 
who  can  ever  hope  to  see  Rome  j' 

'  Surely,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  it  is  not  hope- 
less for  yoiu  You  are  young  enough  to  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  the  continent  settled  ;  and  your 
destiny  may  admit  of  your  going  thither,  if  you 
bear  it  in  mind.' 

1  If  we  may  trust  travellers,'  said  Lord  Luxmore, 
'  you  woujd  soon  w  ish  yourself  at  home  again : 

how 
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how  would  you  like  to  find  in  your  bed  at  night, 

as  my  friend  G has  assured  me  he  did  once, 

geven  scorpions?' 

*  Evils,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  are  always  mag- 
nified by  travellers  who  travel  on  light  motives ; 
but  I  confess  I  felt  so  much  of  Gertrude's  spirit 
before  I  saw  Borne,  that  seven  thousand  scorpions 
in  my  bed  would  not  have  deterred  me.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  sensations  on  my  first  sight  of  the 
city.  I  do  not  wonder  at  those  who  have  lost  the 
power  of  speech  on  their  approach  to  it ;  and  if 
such  is  its  effect  now,  what  must  it  have  been 
formerly  ?' 

1  I  can  conceive  nothing,'  said  she,  as  she  con- 
tinued seeking  for  the  Forum,  '  so  delightful  as  the 
eight  of  those  places  which  have  been  the  theatres 
of  great  actions.' 

*  Well!'  said  the  viscount,  still  disposed  to  re- 
venge himself  by  contradiction,  '  I  look  on  the 
Romans  to  have  been  some  of  the  greatest  rascals 
in  the  world.' 

i  You  did  not  learn  that  from  me,  my  young 
friend,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  smiling. 

*  No,  no,'  replied  Portargis,  returning  the  smile; 
'  I  have  learnt  that  since  I  got  rid  of  vou.  We 
had  two  famous  clever  fellows  at  Bon  front's,  and 
they  assured  me  the  Romans  were  downright  ras* 
cals.' 

'  Did  they?  Well!  I  am  always  happy  to  be 
taught  Can  you  give  us  a  few  of  their  rascali* 
fresr 

Wis 
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His  lordship  threw  himself  on  a  seat,  looking  a 
little  daunted,  wnile  he  stretched  out  his  feet  as  if 
rowing,  and  stuffed  his  hands  into  his  tightest 
pockets,  holding  his  whip  between  his  teeth  to  ex- 
cuse or  to  assist  his  utterance.  He  replied  to  Mr. 
Sydenham's  request  for  information :  '  O  !  I  could 
give  you  a  great  many  instances ;  but  I  can\  just 
at  this  moment,  recollect  one.' 

'  How  can  you,  dear  Portargis,'  said  Gertrude, 
'  so  misapply  a  term  as  to  call  the  Romans  '  ras* 
cals  ?'  You  mi<'ht  almost  as  well  call  them  mind* 
lers,  and  their  actions  ungenteel* 

1  Why  so?' 

*  Why  ?  Because  rascal  is  a  term  of  our  own 
country,  and  of  modern  time.  I  believe  that, 
strictly  and  literally,  it  means  a  deer  that  will  not 
fatten ;  but  do  tell  us  some  of  their  rascalities,  as 
Mr.  Sydenham*  calls  them. 

1  Why,'. there  is  nothing  like  a  '  why* 

to  begin  a  reply  with ;  in  general  it  should  come 
in  the  form  of  an  interrogatory ;  but  with  those 
who  have  slender  materials  for  a  reply,  it  serves 
another  purpose,  that  of  gaining  half  a  second  to 

recollect  themselves .     '  Why  then,'  said 

the  viscount,  '  I  think  they  were  very  rascally  to- 
wards all  the  nations  they  conquered.' 

*  All?'  asked  Gertrude. 

'  O  !  yes,  all.     What  right  had  they  to . 

'  Oh  !  the  right  we  will  discuss  at  another  time. 
I  own  I  should  rather  have  expected  you  to  in- 
stance their  conduct  towards  their  generals  who 
conquered  for  them ;  and  some  little  distinction  I 

should 
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should  have  expected  between  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cincinnatus,  and  Rome  under  Nero.  But  I 
believe,  Portargis,  you  and  I  had  better  read  and 
see,  a  little  more  before  we  talk.' 

'  Very  likely;  but  I  can't  conceive  why  you 
should  wish  to  see  Rome.' 

'  Because  it  interests  me.' 

'  Rome,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  ought  to  inte- 
rest every  one.  But  where,  my  dear  Miss  Aubrey, 
have  you  picked  up  your  passion  for  it?' 

1  From  Mr.  Sterling's  books  and  prints,  and 
from  a  map  that  hangs  just  against  the  place  where 
I  write  for  him.' 

1  Ah !'  said  Mi\  Sydenham,  '  that  is  the  way  to 
acquire  knowledge.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  there  was  in  the  closet  where  I  washed  my 
hands,  a  map,  describing  the  course  of  the  Thames, 
and  giving  as  much  of  the  country  it  runs  through, 
as  the  plate  would  contain.  From  *he  absolute 
necessity  I  was  under  of  seeing  this,  whenever  I 
washed  my  hands,  I  learnt  more  than  I  might  have 
acquired  from  many  pages  of  description;  and,  re- 
membering this  advantage,  I  followed  the  plan  with 
Basil ;  and  I  think  I  perceive  the  benefit.  If  I 
had  a  nursery,  I  certainly  should,  in  some  mea- 
sure, adopt  Madame  Genlis'  notion  as  to  its  deco- 
rations; prints  of  events  that  deserve  remembrance, 
or  which  should  excite  imitation,  might  produce 
effects  similar  to  what  you  feel  with  regard  to 
Rome.' 

*  O  !'  said  she,  '  I  would  have  given  any  thing 
for  such,  when  I. was  a  child,' 

vol.  ii.  K  ^What; 
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,.'  What  have  you  read  of  Roman  history?'  said 
Lord  Laxmore.  '  If  there  are  any  books  here 
that  you  would  like  to  take  to  town,  they  are  at 
your  service.' 

'  I  have  read,'  ?aid  she,  '  only  enough  to  whet 
my  curiosity — detached  stories,  which  I  had  to 
translate  into  French,  at  the  time  I  Mas  learning. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  join  these  together,  by 
hunting  in  Mr.  Sterling's  library  ;  but  my  know- 
ledge is  very  imperfect,  partly  got  from  a# vulgar 
translation  of  Plutarch's  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
biographical  dictionaries.' 

'  Allow  me,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  c  to  give  you 
a  little,  advice  :  your  industry  and  spirit  I  like :  be 
then  advised  :  drink  at  the  fountain-head :  do  not 
siake  your  thirst  in  any  but  the  purest  water.  If 
you  have  this  interest  in  the  affairs  connected  with 
Rome,  and  have  taken  such  pains  to  patch  up  a 
history  of  it,  take  a  little  more  pains,  and  learn  the 
original  language.  I  am  sure  it  cannot  cost  i/mt 
any  very  unpleasant  trouble,  and  you  will  find  it  a 
very  sh-ort  path  to  an  immense  tract  of  knowledge. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  as  willingly  endeavor 
to  rest  content  with  a  bill  of  fare  instead  of  a  din- 
ner, as  with  a  translation.  The  more  you  know  of 
translations  from  the  learned  languages,  the  worse 
you  v.  ill  think  of  them.  Even  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages, they  are  very  imperfect.  I  could  give  you 
single  instances  in  both,  which  would  make  you 
very  angry,  and  which  are  sufficient  almost  to  call 
up-  the  shades  of  the  original  authors  to  avenge 
themselves.     The   instance  you  .  mention,  of  the 

translation 
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translation  of  Plutarch,  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
a  Greek  scholar;  for  nobody  can  with  patience 
read  an  English  Plutarch.' 

'  Why,'  said  Gertrude,  '  is  it  so  vulgarly  tran- 
slated ?' 

'  It  is  pure  affectation,'  replied  Mr.  Sydenham, 
f  the  most  provoking  of  all  the  species  of  affecta- 
tion— that  of  appearing  at  ease,  where  one  has  no 
right  to  lay  aside  form.  The  translators  of  that 
time  took  pertness  for  spirit,  and  cant  for  collo- 
quial language ;  and  you  may  observe  how  they 
aid  the  appearance  of  being  at  home  in  their  sub- 
ject, by  their  manner  of  printing:  there  is  no  point 
so  much  in  use  with  them  as  the  apostrophe :  every 
thins:  is  curtailed  to  make  it  seem  familiar  stvle, 
till  it  is  all  a  heap  of  illiterate  pedantry  that  would 
puzzle  any  foreigner.' 

'  But/  said  Lord  Luxmore,  '  we  must,  I  sup- 
pose, though  I  am  sure  I  am  hardly  entitled  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  we  must  surely  take  into  our 
account  the  great  refinement  of  our  lanmiaso  dur- 
ing  the  present  reign.' 

1  Certainly  much  has  been  done,  even  in  our 
memory;  but  still  I  cannot  but  think  there  would 
have  been  less  to  correct,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
pitiful  affectation.  Read  Dryden's  translation  of 
the  first  eclogue  of  Virgil,  as  a  proof  of  what  I  say. 
No  man  could  write  with  more  correctness  or  dig- 
nity than  Dryden :  what  butTthis  affectation  could 
induce  him  to  render  '  veteres  migrate  coloni,' — 
change  your  abode,  ye  ancient  husbandmen,  by 

'  Pack  up,  ye  "sturdy  rascals,  ancj  bp  gone' 

k  2  In 
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In  Juvenal  we  might  have  expected  such  coarse- 
ness ;  not  in  the  courtly  Virgil.' 

'  There,'  cried  Portargis,  ■  you  yourself,  Syden- 
ham, have  produced  my  authority  for  calling  the 
Romans  rascals.' 

'  Aye,  aye,'  replied  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  but  not  as 
a  nation.  But  they  shall  be  rascals,  or  any  tiling 
you  please,  if  you  will  but  read  to  support  your 
opinion.  To  you,  my  dear  Miss  Aubrey,  let  me 
repeat  advice  I  know  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
Never  be  content  with  translations  of  any  thing 
but  the  Scriptures,  and  there  allow  others  to  think 
for  you.  Learn  Latin  when  you  can,  and  Greek 
too,  if  you  like  it.' 

'  I  have  often  wished  I  could,'  said  Gertrude ; 
1  but  I  have  not  much  leisure.' 

'  As  for  leisure,'  returned  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  we 
must,  to  be  really  industrious,  look  on  a  day  as  we 
do  on  a  trunk  when  we  are  filling  it,  and  persuade 
ourselves  that  even  when  it  appears  full,  it  will,  by 
good  management,  hold  more.' 

That  which  Mr.  Sydenham  gave  as  advice,  Ger- 
trude accepted  as  permission ;  and  a  new  field  of 
delight  was  opened  to  her  imagination.  Lord  Lux- 
more  gave  her  every  polite  encouragement;  and 
Gertrude,  happy  before,  was  still  happier. 

It  was  now  time  to  quit  Luxmore,  and  leave  the 
earl  and  viscount  to  prepare  for  their  engagement; 
and  Gertrude  set  out  with  Mr.  Sydenham  to  return 
to  the  rectory-house.  In  their  way  lie  made  en- 
quiry into  her  means  of  improvement;  and  she 
found  it  difficult  to  mention  Mr.  Sterlings  kindness 

without 
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without  leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  coun- 
tess's was  not  so  remarkable.  When  she  spoke  of 
some  oppositions  she  had  met  with,  he  seemed  to 
see  more  in  them  than  she  did;  and  he  strenuously 
advised  her  against  giving  up  too  easily,  where  the 
increase  of  knowledge  was  the  question  :  he  quoted 
the  adage,  '  learn  an  art,  and  lav  it  by :'  he  im- 
pressed on  her  mind  his  conviction,  that  so  much 
knowledge  is  so  much  power  ;  and  that,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  natural  impulse  bestowed  on  all  good 
minds,  we  ought,  trusting;  that  our  Creator  gives  us 
nothing  to  no  purpose,  to  make  the  most  of  all  our 
faculties.  He  spoke  of  the  power  of  doing  good, 
and  the  miserv  of  failing  in  obtaining  it :  he  thought 
money  but  a  secondary  instrument  in  assisting  our 
fellow-creatures.  '  I  wish,'  said  he,  •  some  one 
would  adopt  the  hint  in  the  Spectator,  and  write 
on  doing  good  without  money.' 

'  I  regret,'  continued  he,  '  that  Lady  Luxmore's 
temper  is  not  adapted  to  your  comfort  and  conve- 
nience ;  and  I  should  still  more  deplore  her  unfor- 
tunate peevishness,  did  I  not  know  how  very  salu- 
tary to  the  young  mind  such  rough  discipline  is. 
Thomas  a  Kempis  has  truly  said,  that  it  requires 
no  extraordinary  virtue  to  live  with  persons  of  easy 
dispositions  ;  merit  consists  in  according  with  those 
who  afford  a  trial  to  our  patience.  This  trial 
comes  in  its  right  place,  if  it  come  early;  in  later 
life,  it  is  punishment,  not  correction.  And  though 
I  coukl  wish  you  every  assistance  h  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  fit  yourself  for  the  world,  yet  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  state  in  which  our  powers  of  exor- 
•   \  tiou 
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tion  acquire  greater  vigor,  than  in  that  of  opposi- 
tion. I  am  sure  you  feel  that  the  scarcity  of  time 
makes  every  moment  precious,,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  wasted.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  perverseness  of 
human  nature  makes  difficulty  necessary  to  us.  The 
children  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  who  have  every 
thing  prepared  to  win  them  to  application,  have 
seldom  any ;  their  minds  rarely  learn  to  go 
alone.' — '  Forgive  me,'  said  Gertrude,  '  sir,  if  J 
cannot  yet  think  as  you  do.  I  would  give  the 
world  that  Lady  Luxmore  were  of  a  different 
disposition  of  mind. 

You  and  I,'  said  he,  '  know  too  much  of  the 
pitiable  weakness  of  your  protectress  to  conceal 
our  sentiments  from  each  other.  I  pity  her,  as  I 
do  all  those  who  are  not  formed  with  a  taste  for 
happiness :  if  to  want  an  eye  for  painting,  or  an 
ear  for  music,  be  considered  as  a  subtraction  from 
this  world's  pleasures,  and  surely  it  is  such,  what  is 
|t  to  want  a  taste  for  the  only  indulgence  this  world 
can  give  us,  the  power  of  being  kind  towards  our 
fellow- creatures?  which,  delightful  as  it  is  in  itself, 
our  merciful  Creator  has  rendered  still  more  valu- 
able, by  assuring  us  that  it  is  acceptable  to  Hiir, 
Yet  we  daily  see  pur  unhappy  fellow-creatures  pre- 
ferring to  the  performance  of  chearful  tasks,  which 
£liey  are  tojd  and  profess  to  believe,  will  be  ever- 
lastingly recompensed,  the  indulgence  of  soine  sple- 
netic humor,  painful  to  themselves  in  the  indul- 
gence, and  ruinous  to  their  best  interests  in  ths 
consequences.  Were  I  to  see  a  man  who  told  me 
be  was  going  from  London  tP  -Poyer,  toiling  u.p 

liighgate: 
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I Iighgate-hill  to  get  there,  I  could  not  wonder  at 
his  mistake  or  obstinacy,  so  much  as  I  do  at  those 
persons  who  seek  their  enjoyments  in  selfishness. 
I  never  yet  found  one  of  them  who  would  tell  the 
truth,  and  could  say  he  was  happy :  they  are  all 
athirst,  all  gaping,  and  all  turning  their  backs  on 
the  fountain.  I  have  been  calling  out  to  them, 
1  you  are  wrong,  you  are  wrong,'  these  twenty 
years  ;  and  it  is  to  no  purpose.  There  is  no  error 
so  deep-rooted,  Your  protectress  is  one  among 
the  many  who  can,  in  silence,  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.  Can  you  see  a  more  com- 
plete .picture  of  melancholy  than  she  is,  even  when 
left  only  to  her  own  chosen  enjoyment?  Look  at 
my  chearful  neighbor,  Dame  Meagre,  who  lives  in 
this  cottage  on  the  left ;  that  creature  lives  in  the 
constant  privation  of  comfort :  she  is  a  'widow,  with 
seven  children,  and  seldom  can  she  get  half  a  meal: 
her  children  take  the  bread  from  her  lips;  and 
when  I  blame  her  for  not  taking  more  care  of  her- 
self, she  replies  :  '  Lord  love  cm,  Sir,  why  what 
had  they  a  mother  for,  but  to  feed  em  ?  When 
I'm  old,  they'll  do  the  like  for  me ;  and  if  they 
don't,  1  shan't  live  long  to  see  it :  (rod  will  pay 
their  debts  for  them ;  and  I  shall  have  it  to  say,  I 
never  thought  of  myself  afore  any  on" 'em;  and 
that  it  is  makes  me  so  happy.'  "When  I  hear  this 
woman,  and  many  others  1  could  name  in  my  pa- 
rish, I  take  a  lesson ;  and  I  wish  Lady  Luxmore, 
poor  woman,  could  do  so  too. 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

The  protectress  and  the  protected.     Confirmation. 

They  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  their  conversation 
when  Mr.  Sydenham  asked  Gertrude,  if  she  should 
feel  uncomfortable  in  making  a  short  visit  to  Mrs. 
Yew,  a  lady  newly  become  his  neighbor. 

Not  being  now  ashamed  of  her  appearance,  she 
acceded  willingly  to  the  proposal,  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Sydenham  would  not  introduce  her  impro- 
perly. The  lady  was  disposed  to  be  at  home,  and 
they  were  admitted :  her  appearance  was  prepos- 
sessing, her  dress  uncommonly  elegant,  and  her 
reception  of  Gertrude  such  as  seemed  to  indicate 
her  haying  heard  of  her,  and  a  sort  of  wish  to  see 
her :  it  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  one  who  felt 
all  kindness  as  the  supererogation  of  general  good- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Yew  was  sitting  in  a  chair  of  the  most 
classic  pattern,  at  a  table  corresponding  with  it  in 
form  and  workmanship,  and  reading  a  large  -oc- 
tavo-volume of  the  finest  type,  the  most  perfect 
paper,  and  the  most  splendid  binding.  At  ano- 
ther table,  larger,  but  still  preserving  its  relation  to, 
the  readingrequipage,  was  a  young  lady  of  no 
common  elegance,  employed  in  painting  and  deco- 
rating something  so  very  superb,  that  Gertrude 

could 
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«ould  not  conceive  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied.  After  a  little  general  enquiry,  Mr.  Sy- 
denham relieved  her  curiosity,  by  saying,  '  Miss 
Fallowfield,  you  seem  to  be  doing  something  very 
pretty.' — '  Tis  only  a  dress  for  the  breakfast  at 

W -,'  she  replied.     '  I  am  so  utterly  at  a 

loss  for  variety,  that  I  thought  I  would  do  some- 
thing myself.' 

1  Ah !  said  Mrs.  Yew,  very  good-humoredlv, 
'  times  are  not,  Mr.  Sydenham,  what  they  were  in 
our  grandmother's  day,  when  a  wardrobe  descend- 
ed with  the  plate,  jewels,  linen,  and  china.  I 
have  heard  such  descriptions  of  my  mother's  inhe- 
rited finery;  and  it  appeared  so  much  more  hide- 
ous when  I  feared  it  would  come -to  me,  that  I  re- 
solved, if  ever  I  had  a  daughter,  she  should  not  be 
so  persecuted.  I  remember  another  danger  that 
I  escaped  most  narrowly,  that  was,  if  possible, 
worse  than  this.  My  father  had  an  aunt,  who 
lived  to  be  very  old :  she  had  been  a  bed-cham- 
ber-woman to  Queen  Caroline,  and  consequently 
had  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  finery,  that,  we  are 
told,  would  stand  alone.  This,  I  learnt  by  her 
will,  she  had  bequeathed  to  me ;  but,  fortunately 
in  her  dotage,  she  married  a  catholic,  and  left  her 
grand  silks  to  equip  the  chapel.  I  have,  I  pro- 
test, such  a  horror  of  the  recollection,  that,  though 
I  had  no  daughter  to  consider,  I  remained  con- 
stant in  my  hatred ;  and  therefore  I  always  allow 
Camia  to  dress  for  herself:  young  people  are  the 
best  judges  of  fashion:  she  has,  she  knows,  my 
purse  to  go  to.'  there  it  is,  in  that  little  japanned 

eciitoire 
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ecritoire  next  to  the  chiffonier e ;  and  whenever 
I  find  it  empty,  I  take  care  to  fill  it  again  for  her : 
she  has  only  to  consult  her  own  taste,  which,  you 
know,  is  certainly,  Mr.  Sydenham,  very  agreeable 
to  young  people.  I  know  you  and  I  always  think 
alike  on  these  subjects  :  do  not  you  think  the 
dress  will  be  very  unique?  Hold  it  up,  my  dear 
Camia.' 

1  Certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Sydenham,  rather  drily; 
'  but  I  don't  know,  my  good  madam,  whether  you 
and  I  always  think  alike.' 

1  O !  yes,  I  am  sure  we  do,'  said  Mrs.  Yew,  to- 
tally missing  his  meaning ;  •  for  I  like  it  as  well  as 
you  can ;  and  I  always  think  men  the  best  critics 
of  the  tout  ensemble,  though,  as  I  tell  my  Camia, 
I  would  never  have  her  take  their  opinion  in  de- 
tail,: there  is  no  end  of  striving  to  please  you  in 
colors  and  forms ;  it  is  only,  as  the  old  song  says, 
*  Celia  all  together,'  that  you  can  comprehend. 

Mr.  Sydenham  seemed  to  pay  so  little  attention 
to  this  fishing  style  of  oratory,  and  even  to  the  pur- 
ple and  green  and  gold  held  up  to  his  view,  that 
fearing  Miss  Fallowfield  might  feel  discourage^, 
Gertrude  began  to> admire  it:  she  could  not  for- 
bear drawing  a  momentary  comparison  between 
Lady  Luxmore  and  charming  Mrs.  Yew,  and  feel- 
ing doubly  thankful  to  Lady  Mary's  generosity, 
that  she  was  not  at  that  instant  a  naming  example 
of  that  which  Mrs.  Yew  had  been  deprecating. 
But  Miss  Fallowfield,  with  all  her  indulgences,  had 
not  a  pleasant  countenance  ;  and  Gertrude  could 
not  understand  how  one  whose  happiness  seemed 

lo 
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to  be  so  much  studied,  could  wear  an  aspect  of  so 
little  chearfulness. 

Mrs.  Yew  now  turned  to  Gertrude,  and  kindly, 
at  least  in  the  set  of  her  features,  enquired  what 
had  been  her  feelings  in  revisiting  a  place  so  very 
interesting  as  that  of  her  birth  ;  as  if  she  suppos- 
ed they  must  have  been  sensations  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite pleasure,  of  as  if  she  wished  to  know  from 
herself  that  they  were  exactly  the  contrary.  Ger- 
trude, who  knew  little  of  what  is  agreeable  in 
childhood,  whose  infant-pleasures  had  not  had 
her  father's,  but  Lord  Luxmore's  house  lor  their 
scene;  and  whose  early  acquaintance  with  ner  mo- 
ther's misconduct,  made  even  the  idea  of  any  tiling 
connected  with  her  birth,  painful,  knew  not  what 
to  reply. 

Mr.  Sydenham  answered  for  her ;  '  I  cannot 
discover  in  Miss  Aubrey  any  of  that  egotism,  I 
must  call  it,  which  would  make  her  prize  auy  thing 
jn  proportion  to  its  share  in  her,  or  her  share  in  it. 
She  left  the  house  where  she  is  now  a  most  wel- 
come guest,  too  early  to  be  interested  in  it  by  any 
circumstances  she  can  recollect :  she  sees  Lonl 
Luxmore's,  which  I  fancy  was  the  chief  theatre  of 
her  sports,  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state ;  and  I 
am  afraid  there  are  attractions  in  a  fine  library  at 
Lady  Luxmore's  in  town,  that  we  may  lind  it  diffi- 
cult to  counterbalance.  I  am  not  so  rich  in  fine 
prints,  and  books  of  general  information,  as  Lady 
Luxmore's  uncle  Mr.  Sterling.  My  library,  com- 
pared to  his,  is  a  collection  of  horn-books ;  but  Miss 
Aubrey  will  take  up  with  what  she  finds.' 

<  But, 
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a '  But,  Lord  bless  me !'  said  Miss  Fallowfield, 
'  Miss  Aubrey  cannot  have  any  sort  of  pleasure  or 
advantage  in  living  with  '  that  fussocking  old  wo- 
man Lady  Luxmore.' 

Gertrude  thought  it  was  very  hot.  '  Why,  my 
dear,'  resumed  Mrs.  Yew,  '  you  must  be  misera- 
ble with  her.  Why,  if  I  were  to  treat  my  Camia 
as  she,  I  am  told,  treatsyou,  I  should  expect  her 
to  run  away  from  me,  and  give  me  the  most  shock- 
ing character  in  the  world ;  which,  I  dare  say, 
darling,  you  would  not  give  me  now,  would  your' 

Miss  Fallowfield  very  deliberately  and  com- 
pletely blew  her  nose,  and  then  replied,  address- 
ing herself  to  Gertrude,  I  have  just  taken  a  wo- 
man for  myself  out  of  Lady  Luxmore's  family ; 
and  she  tells  me  such  stones  !' 

It  grew  still  warmer.  '  Come,  come,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Yew,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  I  did  not  intend 
this.' — Miss  Aubrey  has  so  much  common  sense,  I 
will  say,  as  to  know  that  protection  is  always  of 
value  to  a  young  woman.'  *  Protection  indeed  ! 
interrupted  Miss  Fallowfield  :  '  I  hope  I  should 
scorn  such  protection.' 

1  I  believe  you  would,  my  dear  love,'  said  Mrs. 
Yew — it  would  not  suit  your  dear  high  spirit. 
Take  Miss  Aubrey,  my  love,  into  your  boudoir, 
and  shew  her  your  pretty  little  matters  of  taste. — 
J  must  have  these  girls  sociable,  Mr.  Sydenham.' 

Mr.  Sydenham  bowed — Miss  Fallowfield  rising 

'with  a  countenance  as  motionless  as  that  of  a  statue, 

'so  far  relaxed  her  muscles,  as  to  say  '  Will  you 

walk  this  way?'    And,  leading  out  with  the  pace 

an4 
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and  dignity  of  the   serious  opera,  preceded  Ger- 
trude up  a  short  fright  of  fancy-stairs,  to  an  octa- 
gon-room looking  into  the  flower-garden,  and  fitted 
up  in  a  style  of  luxury  new  to  her.  Curtains  of  pale 
blue  silk  covered  the  walls,  except  where  pieces  of 
furniture  of  the  most  finished  workmanship,  occu- 
pied the  intermediate   spaces.     The  carpet,    the 
chairs,  and  other  seats  :  the  cumbent,   and  hali- 
cumbent,  receptacles  for  laziness ;  the  foot-stools, 
the  work-tables,  work-boxes,  work-baskets,  work- 
bags,  the  painting — and  writing— and  reading-ap- 
paratus,   the    musical    instruments,    the    music- 
stands,  music-stools,  music-waggons,    frames   for 
music-books  bound  and  unbound,  were  all  in  the 
highest  style  of  varying  congruity  ;  but  all  this  was 
soon  admired,  and  all  praise  of  it  would  have  been 
contained  in  the  repetition  of  '  very  elegant,'  '  very 
nice,'  '  very  superb,  indeed,'  if  Miss  Fallowfield, 
throwing  herself,  with  every  symptom  of  satiety 
and  ennui,  on  a  Grecian  couch,  had  not  sounded 
a  silver  bell  with  her  arms  '  three    bubbles   full 
blown,  or,  on  a  field  sable,'  engraved  on  it ;  when 
from  a  fold  in  the  silk  hangings,  appeared  her  at- 
tendant spirit,  whom  Gertrude,    through  all  the 
disguise  of  a  Roman  head,   an  Athenian    robe, 
London  airs,    and  professional  slip-sloppery,  re- 
cognised as  having  been  one  of  the  many  worth-' 
less  female-servants  in  Lady  Luxmore's  household, 
whom  she  had  obtained  from  advertisements  in  the 
public  papers,    and  of  whom   she  received  cbarao 
ters  and  eulogiums,  from  persons  needing  the  one 
and  never  entitled  to  the  other. 

The 
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The  girl  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  her  own 
advancement,  and  studiously  keeping  her  eye 
averted  from  Gertrude,  she  waited  her  mistress's 
commands. — Miss  Fallowiield  made  a  motion  with 
her  hand,  which  the  soabrettc  understood,  and  by 
one  application  of  mechanism,  the  silk  curtains 
rose  into  the  most  graceful  festoons,  and  disco- 
vered, on  some  of  the  compartments,  drawings, 
which,  though  not  deficient  in  prcttiness,.  owed 
something  of  their  real  value  to  the  carver  and 
gilder:  on  others  of  the  pannels  were  various 
specimens  of  taste,  little  carvings  in  ivory,  casts 
from  gems,  paper  cuttings,  miniature  likenesses, 
&c.  and  in  a  recess  was  a  beautiful  glass-cose,  en- 
veloped in  curtains  of  its  own,  which,  v, hen  drawn 
back,  fell  into  the  form  of  a  Turkish  tent,  and  dis- 
closed cases  of  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  ame- 
thysts, topazes,  and  other  costly  ornaments,  so 
set  forth  as  to  embellish,  even  in  their  disuse ; 
and  relieved  by  the  studied  interposition  of  rare 
feathers  of  diversified  hues,  and  wreaths  of  flowers 
adapted  to  all  seasons  and  costumes. 

To  every  inquiry  that  Gertrude  made,  with  a  view 
to  gain  a  little  information  concerning  things  so 
new  to  her,  she  could  get  no  answer,  but  the  place 
where  the  article  was  purchased,  the  price  it  cost, 
the  places  where  worn  ;  or,  if  it  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  present,  the  name  of  the  great  personage 
from  whom  she  seemed  to  have  condescended  to 
accept  it. — She  could  therefore  only  express  her 
general  thanks  and  general  admiration.  She  could 
not,  consistently  with  her  natural  feeling  of  pro- 
priety, 
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priety,  remark  on  the  wealth  or  the  indulgence 
that  had  procured  her  this  gew-gaw  exhibition : 
she  could  not  envy,  for  she  saw  little  use ;  she 
could  not  commend  Miss  Fallowfield's  share  in 
these  decorations ;  for  in  whatever  appeared,  by 
her  name  appended  to  it,  to  have  been  the  work 
of  her  hands,  she  saw  an  unaccountable  contrast 
to  what  she  could  have  expected  ;  and  something, 
she  could  not  tell  what,  that  was  unpleasant  to 
her  eye.  This  she  was  very  willing  to  refer  to  her 
own  ignorance ;  but  she  saw,  even  in  the  fixed 
countenance  of  the  young  lady, .  that  she  was  not 
lavish  enough  in  her  acknowledgments  or  her  ap- 
probation. She  excused  herself  by  gently  saying, 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  so  much  elegance,  to 
which  Miss  Fallowfield,  more  upright  than  before, 
replied  by  acquiescing  in  this  probability. 

In  quitting  the  room,  Gertrude  cast  her  eye  on 
a  pretty  table  that  seemed  calculated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  every  occupation  :  two  shelves  of  books 
forming  by  their  letterings  a  young  woman's  li- 
brary, cost  her  a  sigh :  to  make  up  for  former 
deficiences,  she  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  this  table, 
and  the  pleasure  it  must  give  the  possessor.  '  it 
is-  my  dressing-table  when  I  sit  near  the  fire,'  said 
Miss  Fallowfield;  '  these  shelves  are  cupboards 
for  scented  waters,  and  many  little  things.'  Admi- 
ration was  turned  into  contempt,  as  the  young  ladv' 
opened  one  of  the  doors,  lettered  'Metastasio,'  and" 
shewed  a  littered  melange  of  cosmetics,  obsolete 
ornaments,  dirty  gloves,  with  a  Common  Prayer- 
book  bound  in  purple  velvet  and  <rold. 

Jn 
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In  the  same  stately  silence  as  they  entered  the 
room  with,  they  descended  from  it,  and  were  met 
by  Mrs  Yew,  impatient  to  know  the  effect  of  the 
exhibition,  with  the  leading  questions,  ?  Well,  is  not 
it  lovely  ?  Is  it  not  altogether  the  prettiest  thing 
you  ever  saw?  I  tell  my  Camia  it  is  quite 
Psyche's  bower.  It  is  all  her  taste,  I  assure  you; 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it :  I  gave  her  carte 
blanche  on  my  purse,  and  she  has  certainly  made 
it  a  sweet  place  :  but  she  is  a  charming  girl,  and 
I  grudge  nothing  for  her.  Do,  my  dear,  shew 
our  friends  the  pretty  lines  Lord  Cygnus  Petti- 
wit  sent  you  on  your  birth-day  :  he  has  made  a 
very  pretty  use  of  the  sympathy  between  her  name 
and  that  of  the  river — what  is  it  he  says  ? 

'  Thus  softly  slides  the  classic  stream. 
Thus  graceful  glides  my  muse's  theme.* 

alluding,    as  you  perceive,  to  her  dancing; — she 
had  De  Sursaut  all  last  season,  and  took  lessons 
every  day.     I  think  it  was  of  use  to  her ;   but 
Lord  !   how  expensive  those  great  men  are !   but 
indeed  nothing  is  too  much  for  her.     De  Sursaut . 
said   himself,   he  never  had    such  a  scholar  —  I 
got,  I  must  say,   a  little  of  the  praise ;  for,  as  he 
said,    the  practice   between  the   lessons  was  as 
much  as  the  lessons  themselves ;   and  I  always 
took  care  she  should  do  her  steps  three  times 
a-day. — I  gave  up  every  thing  to  the  masters: — IL 
wished  very  much  to  have  got  her  confirmed  while  , 
we  were  in  town,  because  I  think  those  things  are . 
always  done  in  a  better  style  there;  but  I  found. 

it 
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it  wa3  impossible,  unless  I  had  sacrificed  more 
time  than  the  thing  was  worth ;  for  it  is,  I  am 
told,  a  sad  waiting  job: — you  approve,  I  dai3 
say,  my  good  Mr.  Sydenham,  of  young  people's 
being  confirmed. — 'Certainly,'  Mr.  Sydenham  re- 
plied, '  if  the  forms  of  our  church  give  us  spon- 
sors in  baptism,  it  is  highly  absurd,  as  well  as  in- 
decent, not  to  exonerate  them  when  we  need  them 
no  longer.' 

1  Well,  I  really  can't  see  that,'  interrupted 
Miss  Fallowfield  ;  '  there  are  the  Ladies  Sansfois., 
and  there's  Sceptitia  Fitzatheist,  and  there's  So- 
cinia  Steepledown  have  never  been  confirmed,  and 
never  mean  to  be  confirmed  ;  and  I  am  sure  they 
are  of  the  first  circles  ;  they  dislike  the  idea  of  it 
excessively :  —  they  say  it  is  quite  an  obsolete 
fashion ;  and  they  certainly  know  as  well  as  any 
body.'  . 

'  Hush,  hush !  my  Camia,'  said  her  patroness. 
'  Indeed,   Mrs.  Yew,   I  don't  see  any  occasion 
to  hush,  hush !' 

1  Consider,  my  dear,  here  is  Mr.  Sydenham.' 
1  Very  true,  ma'am ;  but  Mr.  Sydenham,  I 
suppose,  must  sometimes  expect  to  be  answered, 
as  well  as  other  people.  When  he  is  in  the  pulpit, 
indeed,  he  may  say  what  he  likes,  and  he  has  no 
fear  of  being  contradicted.' 

1  No  fear  certainly,  young  lady,'  said  Mr. 
Sydenham,  mildly,  '  but  no  security  against  it. 
Presumption  in  judgment,  my  dear  young  lady, 
can  have  no  bounds ;  and  when  such  friends  as 
those  you  mention  as  your  models,  have  made  a 
vol.  ii,  L  little 
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little  farther  advance  in  their  studies,  I  shall  not  to? 
at  all  surprised  to  be  contradicted  in  the  pulpit  as 
well  as  out  of  it.  Hut  I  dare  say,  you  allow  the 
Same  liberty  that  you  assume,  and  will  permit  me, 
as  well  as  these  ladies,  to  state  an  opinion  on  this 
subject.  If  the  Ladies  Sausfois,  if  Miss  Seeptitia 
Fitzatheist,  and  Miss  Socinia  Stcepledown,  have 
been  trained  bv  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  their 

J 

early  principles,  to  believe  that  the  ordinances  of 
our  church  are  deserving  of  nothing  but  neglect,  as 
tar  as  regards  themselves,  they  are,  at  present,  I 
suppose  them  very  young,  innocent;  the  error 
rests  elsewhere ;  but  if  they  -were  baptized,  as 
Christians  of  the  church  of  England  ;  if  they  had 
been  taught  the  church  catechism,  and  educated 
till  they  thought  they  could  judge  for  themselves, 
in  a  system  of  faith,  according  with  this  code  of 
doctrine  ;  and  if  they  still  style  themselves  of  our 
church,  then  I  say,  and  without,  not  drily  fear}  but 
possibility  of  contradiction,  that  they  have  a  serious 
account  to  settle  in  fancying  it  an  obsolete  fashion  : 
— the  same  they  may  say  in  time  of  the  rite  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  it  is  an  even  chance  if  they  do  not. 
Our  rubric  says  expressly,  that  none  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion,  but  such  as  have  been 
been  confirmed ;  and  if  you  and  Mrs.  Yew  were 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  church,  I  should,  still 
more  than  I  do  now,  regret  the  being  compelled  to 
know  your  sentiments.  I  should,  perhaps,  be  very 
rude  on  the  subject.' 

'  O!  Mr.  Sydenham!'  exclaimed  both  ladies. 

'  Aye,  and   Q!  Mrs.  Yew!-  returned  he:  'it 

a     5  is 
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is  not  0,  or  any  other  letter  of  the  alphabet,  nor 
any  reasoning  it  can  produce  all  together,  that  can 
intimidate  me  in  my  profession :— if  there  is  no 
heed  for  confirmation,  there  is  in  my  opinion  none 
for  our  form  of  baptism.  You  must,  I  am  sure, 
agree  with  me  then,  by  necessary  consequence,  that 
If  we  have  power  to  get  rid  of  one  ceremony  of  our 
church,  we  have  an  equal  right  over  all — why  then 
hot  get  rid  of  vulgar  matrimony,  as  we  celebrate 
it?' 

'  O  !  shocking !  Mr.  Sydenham,'  said  Mrs.  Yew, 
what  would  become  of  women  then  ?  and  what 
would  become  of  property?' 

1  Ah,  my  dear  madam !'  he  replied,  smiling, 
'  now  you  have  come  to  the  point — there  is  no- 
thing I  grant  you  that  respects  this  world,  to  be 
Considered  in  the  rite  of  confirmation ;  but  as  the 
parish-registers  are  of  use  in  the  security  of  that 
inheritance  which,  however  perishable,  is  most 
valued  '  in  the  first  circles,'  I  do  hope  baptism  and 
matrimony,  even  as  we  practise  them,  may  survive; 
'■ — but  there  is  one  rite  which,  I  think,  we  may  vote 
useless,  that  of  burial ;  there  we  certainly  have  an 
option.' 

1  Lord !  how  shocking !'  interposed  Miss  Fal- 
lowfield,  while  her  patroness  only  held  up  her 
hands,  and  looked  to  Heaven  in  virtuous  indigna- 
tion. 

'  How  is  it  shocking  ?'  asked  Mr.  Sydenham. 

1  Why,  I  suppose,'  answered  the  ^oung  rea- 
soner,  '  you  cannot  deny  that  we  must  be  buried.' 

*  Granted ;  it  is  rather  for  the  good  of  the 

l  2  living 
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liviog  that  the  dead  should  be  interred;   but  what 
matters  it  houT 

i  J.ord  God !  Sir !  would  you  have  us  buried 
yke  dogs:'  answered  Mis-s  Fallow  held,  a  little 
scanned. 

'  Here/  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  interposes  self- 
love— but  self-love  not  sufficiently  extended  to  do 
good. — You  would  not,  I  suppose,  my  dear  young 
lady,  give  up  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral — yet' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon/  said  Mrs.  Yew,  '  here  I 
must  take  my  young  friend's  part.  I  think  with 
her  as  to  a  funeral.  I  know  nothing  more  interest- 
ing than  a  handsome  burying;  and  for  a  young 
person,  I  do  think  it  is  a  most  gratifying  thing.' 

4  Surely  then,'  Mr.  Sydenham  returned,  '  on 
this  feeling,  to  say  nothing  of  principle,  confirma- 
tion ought  to  be  a  favorite  ceremony  with  you : 
what  can  be  more  intcrcnting,  more  grat/J}ju/g, 
than  the  sight  of  hundreds  of  young  persons  assem- 
bled before  God,  to  take  on  themselves  the  vow 
that  has  been  made  for  them? — I  declare,  I  never, 
even  hackneyed  as  you  may  suppose  me  in  the  du- 
ties of  the  church,  I  never  can  assist  at  a  confirma- 
tion, without  feeling  my  heart  swell  with  awful 
anxiety  that  I  may,  at  the  most  solemn  of  all  meet- 
ings, see  admitted  to  the  right  hand  of  their  Re- 
deemer, thore  for  whom  I  am  thus  interested.' 

'  Mrs.  Yew  took  out  a  most  exquisitively  deli- 
cate cambric  handkerchief:  she  first  looked  at  the 
mark  to  see  that  it  was  one  of  '  the  right  dozen,' 
and  then  passed  it  across  her  eyes,  while  Miss  Fal- 
low field  kissed  her  dog  more  affectionately  than 
ever,  and  Mr.  Sxdcnham  continued: 

■  What 
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'  What  can  be  more  connected  in  themselves, 
by  good  sense  as  well  as  religion,  than  the  duties 
of  our  church?    We  take  the  earliest  Opportunity 
of  enrolling  our  children  amongst  the  followers  of 
our  Blessed  Lord  ;  esteeming  highly  this  privilege, 
we  do  not  wait  till  they  can  promise  for  themselves 
— we  bind  ourselves   for   them,  leaving   them    a 
power  of  ratifying  our   engagements  at   the  first 
period   when   they  can    be  supposed  capable    of 
forming  an  opinion  for  themselves,  but  before,,  cr 
at  least,  we  hope  before,  they  can  have  listened  to 
the  suggestions  of  depravity,  or  the  advice  of  schis- 
matics.— Is  it  not,  on  the  face  of  the  thing,  absurd 
then,  to  consider  as  of  no  importance,  this  assump- 
tion of  duties,  which,  till  then,  rest  with  their  spon- 
sors?  Supposing,   Miss  Fallowfield,  that  at  your 
birth,  your  friends,  in  order  to  find  a  dwelling  in 
which  you  might  be  reared  according  to  your  situ- 
ation in  life,   had   taken  for  vou  a  house  which 
they  engaged   should  be  kept  in  repair  'till  you 
were   fourteen,    when  you  must    see   it    greatly 
your     interest   to   live   in    it     You   must    per- 
ceive   that   they  assumed    no    unjust   tyrannical 
authority  of  binding    vou  without  your   concur- 
rence ;    and    therefore  if  they  request  you  just 
to  give  them   the  satisfaction  of  releasing   them, 
at    the  expiration   of  that  period,    from   an   en- 
gagement, which  even  in  a  business  inferior  as  this 
is,  compared  with  a  matter  of  religious  duty,  is  a 
burthen  on  the  responsibility  and  the  conscience,  I 
should  be  disappointed  in  my  hopes  from   Miss 
iallowfield's  politauss,  if  she  declined  it.' 

<  Why, 
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1  Why,  to  be  sure,'  answered  the  young  lady, 
as  if  wavering;  and  a  little  conciliated  by  the 
compliment. 

'  I  do  not  press  the  matter  farther/  said  Mr. 
Sydenham  ;  '  If  you  feel  in  the  least  convinced  on 
this  very  very  slender,  I  will  not  say  branch,  but 
twig  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  decent  atten- 
tion to  an  established  ordinance,  perhaps  I  may 
have  credit  enough  with  you  to  entitle  me  to  re- 
quest you  to  believe  the  reasons  I  could  adduce 
from  duly,  are  far,  infinitely  far,  more  weighty, 
than  this  which  I  rest  on  politeness.  Allow  me  to 
advise  you  seriously,  as  a  young  woman  interested 
in  the  question,  never  to  think  yourself  safe  in  dis- 
pensing wjth  any  practice  established  in  the  church, 
of  which  you  profess  yourself  a  member  :  you  are 
excusable  if  you  err  from  respect  tor  the  opinion 
of  others,  but  most  awfully  responsible  for  any 
opinion  you  may  adopt.  With  regard  to  the  ladies 
'  of  the  first  circle,'  whom  you  mention  as  your 
authoiities,  I  know  their  families,  though  not  their 
persons  :  the  Sansfois  never  were  Christians  :  the 
stock  of  their  family  was  a  Jew,  who  not  content 
with  wealth,  sought  grandeur;  and  finding  the  only 
obstacle  to  his  marrying  the  heiress  to  an  earldom, 
consisted  in  his  not  going  to  churcfi,  he  prudently 
went  to  church ;  and  having  married  the  lady,  the 
progeny  have,  by  chance,  not  been  Jews — what 
they  have  not  been,  is  far  easier  to  define  than 
what  they  are.  Miss  Fitzatheist's  father  has  some 
especial  reasons  for  not  chusing  there  should  be  a 
God,  or  that  his  wife  and  his  children  should  fancy 

there 
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there  may  be  one.  Miss  Steepledown's  family  rose 
during  the  usurpation,  and  have  been  therefore 
consistent.  The  religious,  or  rather  irreligious, 
practice  of  such  persons  cannot  guide  those  who 
would  be  offended,  and  very  reasonably,  by  anv 
doubt  of  their  claim  to  the  title  of  Christians  ;  but 
the  conduct  of  the  two  first  you  have  named,  I 
am  particularly  sorry  to  hear  you  quote  :  their  opi- 
nions must  be  below  those  of  the  ancient  heathens; 
and  yet,  I  remember  a  very  sensible  old  duchess 
returning  Marcus  Antoninus  to  a  gentleman  from 
whom  she  had  borrowed  it,  with  a  remark,  that  it 
was  but  '  Pinchbeck  Christianity/ — Come,  Miss 
Fallowfield,  I  have  quoted  a  duchess  in  favor  of 
the  gospel — docs  it  not  gain  in  credit  with  you  ?' 

f  But  what,  my  dear  Sir,'  interposed  Mrs.  Yew, 
1  say  you  to  our  neighbors,  the  amiable  Aristons? 
they,  I  understand,  are  of  a  sect  that  deny  God 
•and  devil.' 

'  You  are  not  quite  correct,  madam,'  said  Mr. 
Sydenham,  '  in  the  denomination  of  their  schism, 
or  your  description  of  its  tenets  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  amiable  Aristons,  as  you  justly  style  them,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  all  1  fear.  I  consider  them 
as  terribly  out  of  the  way  of  truth,  and  as  having 
put  themselves  in  a  most  awful  situation ;  but  I 
would  not  be  severe  to  any,  and  least  of  all  to  per* 
sons  of  moral  and  social  virtue.  Let  them  be 
quiet — let  them  pursue  their  own  by-path  to  Hea- 
ven silently,  and  I  shall  not  disturb  them;  but  if 
they  attempt  making  converts,  they  will  certainly 
hear  of  me.' 

'  Lord 
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*  Lord  Almighty!'  cried  Miss  Fallot  field, 
*  how  bitter  all  you  black  coats  are  !  if  the  mili- 
tary were  as  illiberal,  I  should  hate  them  as .' 

■  As  you  do  me  and  my  brethren,  I  pre- 
f  ume.  Come,  young  lady,  let  me  finish  the  sen- 
tence for  you.     Was  not  that  what  you  meant  ?' 

*  Not  exactly !'  said  she,  compelled  to  smile. 
i  But  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  to  the  Aristons  ?  I 
am  sure  there  are  no  people  on  earth  so  good — 
think  of  their  charities  !' 

*  My  dear  madam,  I  have  lived  in  the  world  ft 
few  years  longer  than  you  have.  I  make  every 
allowance  duty  allows,  for  the  errors  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  our  neigh- 
bors ;  but  if  you  urge  me  to  praise  to  the  skies  the 
good  actions  of  others,  you  must  put  me  in  posses- 
sion of  their  motives/ 

*  Well,  and  what  then  ?' 

*  Why,  then,  I  must  confess  I  see  a  sad  abate- 
ment of  merit  in  those  who  make  their  good  deeds 
a  mean  to  any  end  but  that  of  obtaining  the  favor 
pf  their  Maker.' — your  friends  and  favorites  may 
all  be  eminently  meritorious  ;  but,  in  general,  I 
rank  schismatic  virtues  with  kept-women's  benevo- 
lence—in  both,  they  form  the  only  counterbalance 
to  what  is  wrong ;  and  persons  of  these  descriptions 
are  so  civil  as  to  compliment  the  world  by  a  con- 
fession, though  tacit,  that  without  them  they  could 
not  get  on' 

1  Well,  but,'  said  Mrs.  Yew,  i  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  you  a  little  about  confirmation;  because,  if  you 
thiuk  well  of  it,  and  think  it  right,  my  Camia  shall 

certainly 
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certainly  be  confirmed ;  but  really,  as  I  said  be* 
fore,  it  is  a  serious  undertaking  in  some  places.' 

'  I  think  it  so  in  all?  replied  Mr.  Sydenham. 

1  No,  I  believe  not  in  all,'  Mrs.  Yew  replied  in 
a  polite  tone  of  voice,  which  bespoke  deference 
and  total  misapprehension.  '  A  young  friend  of 
mine  was  confirmed  a  little  while  ago,  I  forget  by 
who;  and  she  told  us  that  five  hundred  and  sixty 
were  confirmed,  and  every  thing  gone  through  in 
an  hour  and  a  quarter.'  Mrs.  Yew  paused,  as  if 
expecting  to  learn  how  this  ought  to  be  considered, 
but  being  disappointed,  her  protegee  filled  up  the 
pause  by  interposing : 

'  I  think  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  that 
confirmation  :  I  was  told  there  were  some  beauti- 
ful dresses/ 

{  His  lordship,'  continued  Mrs.  Yew,  f  only 
just  touched  their  heads/ 

1  In  a  very  picturesque  manner,'  said  her  dar- 
ling :  '  just,  Alethea  Mac  Sarcasm  told  me,  as  we 
used  to  do,  when  we  played  at  the  game  of  Noah  s 
ark,  and  we  christened  one  another  Eagle  and 
Lion,  and  Salmon  and  Diamond. — A  great  many 
young  ladies,  I  was  told,  had  caps.' 

'  They  ought  all  to  have  had  them/  replied 
Mr.  Sydenham.  '  St.  Paul  expressly  says,  women 
are  not  to  pray  with  their  heads  uncovered/ 

*  Indeed ?  said  Mrs.  Yew,  '  St.  Paul  then,  7" 

think,  did  not  consult  young  people's  beauty.' 

'  But,  my  dearest  Camia,'  continued  she,  turning 
from    Mr.  Sydenham,  '  we  are  losing  time  sadly  : 
■ 1  forgot  what  I  was  saying — this  horrible  con- 
firmation 
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firmation  has  put  every  thing  out  of  my  head.  Do, 
my  love,  fetch  Lord  Cygnus's  verses;  and  perhaps 
you  could  find  Signor  Pazzone's  Italian  sonnet  on 
your  beginning  the  harp.' 

Miss  replied  to  all  this  coaxing,  only  by  a  pout- 
jng  look,  and  muttering,  c  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
where  to  find  "em  now — perhaps  Miss  Beverly 
knows.' 

The  bell  was  rung;  and  Lady  Luxmore's  quon- 
dam Martha  appeared  again,  under  the  character  of 
Miss  Beverley.  She  pleaded  ignorance,  and  Mrs. 
Yew  now  tried  to  make  her  humoured  darling  re- 
peat the  sonnet.  She  gave  her  the  cue,  saying, 
*  Come  now,  with  spirit ;' 

f  Dolce  stromento,  che  nelle  mani  di  donna ;' 

but  Miss  would  not  budge ;  and  to  hide  her  confu- 
sion under  this  evidence  that  she  had  bought  a 
horse  which  she  could  not  ride,  Mrs.  Yew  turned 
to  Gertrude,  and  said,  '  1  always  wish  these  little 
elegant  matters  communicated  between  young 
people — you  read  Italian  I  suppose,  Miss  Aubrey.' 

Gertrude  replied  in  the  negative,  adding,  '  that 
she  had  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  it.' 

'  O !  then,  you  don't  understand  it ! — nor  French. 
neither,  I  suppose.' 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  French  I  have  learnt.' 

1  You  speak  it,  I  presume,  with  fluency.' 

*  I  could,  I  believe,  with  a  little  practice.' 

1  My  Camia  speaks  it  charmingly ;  but  I  can- 
not make  her  write  it : —  I  want  her  to  correspond 

in 
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Mi  French:  it  would  be  such  an  advantage! — how 
jdo  you  manage  this ? — do  you  write  it?' 

*  I  write  a  little  every  day,  ma'am;  and  this 
Jceeps  up  the  habit.' 

'  Habit?'  taunted  Miss  Fallowfield,  '  but  I 
presumeyou  must  be  able  to  do  it,  before  you  have 
the  habit.' 

Mr.  Sydenham  now  bowed  to  Gertrude;  and,  in 
reply  to  the  hackneyed  surprise  and  regret  at  their 
attempting  to  getaway,  they  took  leave  of  the  la- 
dies, at  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  had  been 
received.  As  they  were  departing,  Gertrude  heard 
Miss  Fallowfield  whisper  Mrs.  Yew;  and  they 
were  requested  to  turn  to  the  left,  that  they  might 
see  the  new  drawing-room.  To  this  they  were  led 
through  an  ante-room,  of  cool  elegance,  calculated, 
by  contrast,  to  increase  the  blaze  of  the  grand  apart- 
ment, where  every  thing  was  collected  that  could 
be  collected  in  the  limbo  of  vanity.  From  this, 
they  ascended  a  staircase,  the  construction  of 
which  they  were  called  on  to  admire,  as  it  had 
been  copied,  from  what  could  be  inferred^  from  a 
translation  of  a  verbal  description  of  what  might  be: 
supposed  the  plan  of  a  staircase  at  Athens.  Its 
commendation,  first  indeed,  me$  the  ear  of  Mr, 
Sydenham  as  an  Athenian  stair-case ;  but  the  ex- 
pression startling  him,  a  well-applied  question 
brought  out  the  pedigree;  and  he  found  it  ranked 
with  %the  shepherds  of  Otaheite,  and  the  master  of 
the  horse  to  the  doge  of  Venice. 

This  Athenian  staircase  led  to  a  climax  of  bed- 
rooms,  which  Gertrude    could   not  but  admire, 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Yew  seemed  now  pleased,  as  if  she  had  at 
last  hit  on  something  w  ithin  the  scope  of  her  young 
visitor's  narrow  comprehension.  When  Gertrude 
exprest  her  feeling  of  the  delight  of  a  neat  airy  bed- 
room, Mrs.  Yew  replied,  *  O  yes,  my  clear,  I  like 
to  be  nice.  My  stable-men  all  sleep  '  in  white 
beds.'  Again  they  took  leave;  and  Gertrude  was 
Surprised  to  hear  from  Miss  Fallowfield,  some  ex- 
pressions not  quite  consistent  with  the  pains  which 
she,  in  her  inexperience,  fancied  had  been  taken 
*  to  please  her*  Mrs.  Yew  had  condescended  to 
Say  '/could  improve  that  girl;'  to  which  Miss 
answered,  too  low  to  be  heard  distinctly. — She 
could,  however,  catch  the  words  '  affectation,' 
1  stiff,'  '  no  air  of  the  world,' — and  concluding 
with,  ■  I  can't  endure  her.' — '  Nor  I  neither/  said 
Mrs.  Yew,  as  the  carriage  drove  off,  and  when  the 
fiiotion  only  of  her  lips  Communicated  her  thoughts. 
Gertrude  instantly  took  a  hint,  and  looking  through 
the  back-glass,  she  saw  Miss  Fallowfield  evidently 
ridiculing  her,  and  her  patroness,  with  that  ab- 
jectness,  which  makes  the  great  flatter  the  little, 
laughing  h  gorge  deploy  e'e.  The  hint  became  con- 
verted into  '  a  lesson  of  the  world ;'  and  Gertrude 
never  after  wished  she  could  exchange  her  lot  with 
Miss  Fallowfield. 

Mr.  Sydenham  seemed,  for  a  few  minutes,  lost  in 
thought;  and  his  companion's  ideas  filled  her  mind 
too  quickly  to  allow  her  to  Speak.  At  last,  Mr. 
Sydenham  broke  out:  *■  Well,  I  own  even  /am  as- 
tonished :  I  did  not  expect  any  tiling  quite  so  bad. 
You  have  seen  little  of  the  world,  my  dear  young 

lady; 
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lady  ;  therefore  you  cannot  compare  conduct  with 
conduct,  or  manners  with  manners ;    but  you  can, 
with  a  little  information,  judge,  and  I  would  hav* 
you  judge  profitably,   of  the   deplorable  error   a 
really  good-natured  woman  is  here  led  into  by  her 
vanity.     This  young  creature,  whom  Mrs.  Yew, 
according  to  fashionable  phrase,  '  patronises,'  is 
far  more  pitiable  than  ever  you  were  or  can  be  :  sh$ 
is,  I  believe,  the  daughter  of  some  petty  shopkeeper 
in  London.     When  a  child,  she  was  beautiful,  and 
Mrs.  Yew  wanting  '  an  object,'  as  it  is  termed,  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  French  dog,  took  her  from 
her  parents,  at  about  seven  years  old,  designing  to 
educate  her,  as  she  thought ;    but  being  in  a  few 
days  tired  of  what  she  had  undertaken,  she  made  a 
composition  with  her  conscience  through  the  me- 
dium of  her  purse,   and  placed  her  at  one  of  the 
crouded  schools  of  the  metropolis,  where  she  feast- 
ed her  vanity  by  exhibiting  her  generosity  in  all  its 
shades  and  modifications.     The  girl  growing  up  of 
a  good  figure,  and  doing  credit,  at  least  in  her  ex- 
ternal, to  the  expence  lavished  on  her,  she  has  re- 
tained her  pre-eminence  as  a  gilded  idol.     I  sup- 
pose, and  I  trust,  Mrs.  Yew  will  provide  for  her  ; 
but  all  she  can  bequeath  her,  were  it  the  empire  of 
the  world,  will  never  atone  for  the  mischief  she  has 
done  her :  the  young  woman  might,  without  her  in- 
terfering patronage,  have  been  useful  and  humble 
in  her  proper  station ;  at  present,  she  is  the  com- 
pletest  libel  on  such  ostentatious  eccentricity,  that 
I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  sit  down  with.' 
With  all  the  sincerity  of  her  heait,  did  Gertrude, 

when 
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when  Mr.  Sydenham  ceased  speaking,  thank  the 
good  Providence  that  had  saved  her  from  the  dan- 
gers that  seemed  to  await  Miss  Fallowfield,  for 
whom,  as  she  considered  her  the  slave  of  Mrs. 
Yew's  false  notions,  she  felt  pity.  Mr.  Sydenham 
encouraged  every  sentiment  of  compassion,  as  well 
as  of  gratitude ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  her  the 
great  advantages  of  a  lot,  even  productive  of  incon- 
venience, that  allowed  her  to  see  her  duty  and 
the  world,  as  it  was  right  to  see  them, 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER     XXXII. 

# 
(Economy  of  time.     Want  of  method.     Busy  idlers.     The  idle 

entitled  to  no  respect.    A  novel-reader, 

Tiiey  reached  the  rectory-house  about  an  hour 
before  dinner,  and  found  Mrs.  Brett  very  much 
amused  by  a  letter  she  had  received  from  her 
daughter.  Gertrude  as^ain  settled  herself  in  the 
breakfast-parlor,  with  her  employments  about  her, 
so  arranged  as  that  she  should  be  under  no  neces- 
sity either  of  foregoing  conversation,  or  losing  time. 
'  You  are,  I  see,'  said  Mrs.  Brett,  '  an  oeconomist 
of  minutes ;  an  ceconomy  which,  I  assure  you,  I 
prize  beyond  any  other.  It  is  a  branch  of  this 
ceconomy  to  be  methodical ;  and  I  see  you  think 
so,  by  the  manner  in  which  you  prepare  to  be  in- 
dustrious. I  have  a  family  of  little  nieces,  Colonel 
Brett's  relations,  of  whom  I  am  really  very  fond, 
but  who  make  me  very  angry  when  I  am  with 
them  or  they  with  me,  by  losing  their  time  in  hunt- 
ing for  what  they  ought  to  have  at  hand.  When 
they  should  read,  the  book  is  not  to  be  found ;  when 
they  should  work,  they  have  to  borrow  all  they 
should  have  ready  ;  when  they  draw,  they  sit  down 
with  half  their  implements.  In  taking  lessons 
from  expensive  teachers,  half  the  time  is  consumed 
in  running  about  the  house  in  quest  of  pencils,  or 
brushes,  or  their  Indian  ink,  or  a  knife;  and  yet  the 

pretty 
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pretty  fools  wonder  they  cannot  do  as  much  as 
others.  I  tell  them  the  truth,  but  they  would 
believe  any  thing  rather  than  the  truth :  these 
giddy  girls  will  not  be  persuaded  that  order  is  pru- 
dence; and  I  tremble  to  think  how  far  the  want  of 
it  may  affect  them  through  life.  I  should  be  sorry 
you  thought  me  narrow-minded ;  but  I  must  own,  I 
consider  neatness  of  person,  proper  arrangements  of 
drawers  and  wardrobes,  care  in  the  disposition  and 
use  of  books,  and  in  short,  regularity  and  punc- 
tuality, as  leading  to  the  performance  of  higher 
duties,  and  the  having  an  employment  to  which 
one  can  at  any  moment  resort,  as  an  admirable 
mean  of  learning  the  value  of  time.  Idle  people 
have  certainly  no  idea  that  hours  are  made  up  of 
minutes,  or  they  would  not  be  so  wasteful;  and  in 
women,  this  negligence  of  time  is  less  pardonable 
than  in  men.  "Men  think ;  hut  I  conceive  women 
to  have  more  active  than  contemplative  faculty 
about  them  ;  and  the  great  advantage  they  possess 
in  needle-work,  supplies  them  with  a  resource 
against  the  unused  lapse  of  time.  I  have  known 
%uch  extraordinary  instances  of  what  has  been  done 
by  this  good  housewifery  of  minutes,  that  I  always 
recommend  it.  When  my  daughter  was  in  train- 
ing, I  never  encouraged  her  in  using  the  common 
expression  '  it  is  not  worth  while :'  the  value  of 
our  time  depends  on  our  use  of  it ;  and  I  am  sure 
&  is  '  worth  the  while*  of  any  idle  person  to  do 
ifcny  thing-  Dr.  Franklins  ideas  on  this  subject 
aje  very  useful;  but  I  often  wish  any  one  would 
Collect  instances,  and  I  could  furnish  a  good  many, 
<$f  what  has  been  '  made  out  of  spare  time.'  When 
1  I  was 
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1  was  a  girl,  and  had  a  very  slender  purse,  and 
was  obliged  to  appear  with  those  whom  I  should 
have  been  unwilling  to  disgrace  by  my  humble  at- 
tire; I  have  worked  many  a  dress  by  giving  up  to  it 
only  the  time  after  supper,  which  no  one  in  the  fa- 
mily thought  worth  employing*  I  had  a  friend  who 
maintained  a  poor  woman  entirely,  by  making  little 
matters  for  sale,  for  which  she  had  no  time  but  this.* 

*  Perhaps,'  continued  Mrs.  Brett,  l  you  may 
not  have  seen  much  variety  of  character  or  man- 
ners in  the  world  ;  therefore  you  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  extreme  idleness  of  some  mistresses  of  fami- 
lies in  the  higher  ranks  of  life*  I  once,  when  I  lived 
in  London,  wished  very  much  that  a  sensible  wo- 
man of  my  acquaintance  would  join  me,  three  morn- 
ings in  the  week,  for  four  weeks,  to  attend  some 
very  pleasant  and  instructive  lectures  on  experi- 
mental philosophy ;  for  such  is  the  improvement 
daily  made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  that  it  is 
of  importance  to  women  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  deep,  to  hear  of  its  progress  ;  and  whenever 
such  an  indulgence  comes  in  your  way,  you  will 
find  it  very  gratifying — it  gives  one,  at  least,  know- 
ledge enough  '  to  ask  questions,'  and  that  you 
know,  in  Johnson's  opinion,  was  a  degree  above  the 
lowest  state  of  barbarism.  But  when  I  made  the 
proposal,  my  sensible  friend,  the  wife  of  a  dignitary 
of  the  church  who  spent  his  mornings  uniformly 
from  home,  and  who  had  neither  child  nor  occupa- 
tion to  detain  her,  professed  herself  extremely 
mortified  that  she  had  not  time  for  the  purpose. 
You  will  suppose  she  had  some  pursuit. — None 

vol.  ii,  m  upon 
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upon  earth  but  her  amusement.     She  was  not  par- 
ticularly idle,  and  tar  from  indolent ;  she  spent  a 
very  moderate  time  at  her  toilet,  and  Avas,  unex- 
ceptionably,  a  rational  being:  she  only  lived  like 
other  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  out  of  her  bed 
sixteen  hours  of  the  day  ;   she  breakfasted   about 
ten  ;  she  watered  some  pots  of  flowers  ;  she  chirped 
to  a  bull-finch ;  she  audited  her  housekeeper  ;  she 
read  the  papers  ;  she  saw  a  milliner,  or  some  other 
artificer  of  her  person — she  wrote  three  or  four 
note?,  or  perhaps  a  letter — she  prepared  to  go  out 
for  a  drive  or  a  walk  ;  she  was  hindered  by  visitors  ; 
she  then  set  out;  she  returned ;  drest,  and,  engaged 
at  home  or  abroad  for  dinner  and  the  evening,  her 
day  was  gone.      If  she  read,  it  was  for  amusement, 
or-b}'  the  dictate  of  fashion.     But  trifling  as  was 
this  at  fifty  years  of  age,  it  is  wisdom  compared  to 
the  practice  of  thousands.     I  have  known  speci- 
mens of  ali  sorts.     Before  I  married,  it  was  my  lot 
to  spend  much  of  my  time  with  a  distant  relation 
who  had  married,  at  fifteen,  in  the  East  Indies,  sent 
out  on  speculation.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  in- 
anity of  this  woman,  but  what  I  saw  in  those  of  her 
own  class  to  whom  she  introduced  inc.     At  home, 
to  change  their  clothes,  which  from  habit  they  fan- 
cied   necessary,    was  the  only  motive  that  drew 
them  from  their  cumbent  posture  on  the  sopha,  and 
the  pernicious  employment  of  reading  novels — the 
circulating  library  was,   I  could  almost  say,   the 
gin-shop  of  their  minds;  all  the  morning  were  their 
servants  pacing  the  streets  to  change  one  mawk- 
ish  description   of  love  for  another ;  and  often 

have 
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have  I  followed  one  of  my  friend's  men  up  to  the 
door,  when  he  has  been,  as  slowly  as  possible,  pro- 
ceeding towards  it,  in  hopes  to  know  before  he 
reached  it,  whether  '  Lord  George  did  marry  Lady 
Juliana  at  last.'  On  delivering  the  volume,  he  has 
met  a  peevish  inert  rebuke  for  his  tardiness, 
which  he  has  answered  with  flat  and  insolent  con- 
tradiction, the  prelude  to  a  discharge,  and  to  an 
enquiry  for  another  fellow-creature  to  ruin  !' 

'  You  account  to  me,'  eaid  Gertrude,   '  for  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  lately  at  Lady  Lux- 
more's.     She  had,  for  some  time,   a  very  decent 
maid-servant,  who  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  who 
would  by  stealth  do  many  little  jobs  of  needle- work 
for  me,  because,  as  she  said,  I  could  employ  my 
time  so  much  better.    She  left  us,  to  my  great  grief, 
and  went  to  live  with  a  lady  who  did  nothing,  she 
told  me,  but  watch  the  weather,  and  abuse  the  sky. 
She  said,  when  I  saw  her  afterwards,  how  sincerely 
she  wished  she  could  give  me  all  her  newr  mistress's 
spare  time,  and  declared  it  very  hard  to  live  with 
any  one  so  dismally  idle.    When  I  advised  her  not 
to  give  up  her  place,  she  asked  me,  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  consider  such  a  woman  as  her  mistress.' 

'  If  we  shew  ourselves  fools,'  replied  Mrs. 
Brett,  '  we  must  not  be  angry  at  being  treated  like 
fools.  I  remember  once  living  near  a  neighbor, 
whose  footman  would  not,  on  my  request,  remove 
a  noisy  maccaw  ;  but  one  of  my  mother's  servants 
told  the  the  man  it  interrupted  me  at  what  he  call- 
ed '  my  studies,'  and  it  was  gone  presently.' 
Miss  Fallowfield  was  spoken  of,  and  J\irs.  Brett 

M  2  said, 
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said,  '  At  a  period  when  young  people  are  made 
really  the  first  personages  in  a  family,  when  every 
thing  is  given  up  for  their  advantage,  and  we  seem 
to  live  only  for  them,  the  happiness  of  youth  is 
more  to  be  doubted  than  ever;  and  if  I  may  trust 
those  children  whom  I  have  questioned,  there  cer- 
tainly is  something  very  much  wanted  to  make  them 
as  happy  as  I  remember  myself  and  my  brother. 
The  minds  of  most  young  persons  are  now  set  to 
an  edge  too  fine  for  use  or  comfort;  and  the  want 
of  discipline  is  the  foundation  of  misery,  first  ima- 
ginary and  then  real.  In  many  families  whom  I 
have  visited,  I  have  seen  the  impossibility  of  indul- 
gence— every  day  was  jour  dejite  ;  and  when  that 
is  the  practice,  how  is  any  thing  to  be  added  ?  Our 
neighbor  Willow  used  to  ask  his  children  what  they 
would  please  to  be  pleased  with,  till  they  had  no 
word  left  to  reply  but  '  Nothing  :'  he  travelled  to 
London  in  the  stage-coach,  because  his  daughters 
*  wanted  the  carriage :'  he  was  merely  banker  to  his 
sons  ;  they  managed  his  farm  and  his  estate,  found 
fault  with  all  he  did,  and  then  clamored  for  what 
they  called  'independence.'  I  did  humbly  repre- 
sent to  one  of  them,  really  an  amiable  youth,  but 
utterly  spoiled  by  mis-management,  that  he  was 
only  repeating  the  part  of  the  prodigal  son  in  the 
Gospel.  *  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods 
which  falleth  unto  me.'  I  am  persuaded  that  he 
never,  till  then,  saw  the  parallel. 

Dinner  was  a  little  delayed,  and  a  servant  came 
in,  to  ask  if  it  should  wait  for  Mrs.  Dough. — He 

was 
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was  ordered  to  inform  her  that  it  was  ready,  and 
while  gone  on  this  errand,  Mrs.  Brett  told  her 
young  friend  that  Mrs.  Dough  was  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Sydenham's  deceased  wife,  and  their  near 
neighbor,  but  of  a  temper  that  required  a  little  cir- 
cumspection on  the  part  of  those  connected  with 
her.  The  message  returned  implied  that  she  was 
coming,  but  desired  they  would  not  wait  for  her; 
and  they  prepared  to  sit  down. 

Negligent  in  her  manners,  half  finished  in  her 
dress,  and  of  no  prepossessing  aspect,  the  lady  en- 
tered, and  took  her  seat,  scarcely  returning  the  ci- 
vilities with  which  she  was  received.  In  a  melan- 
choly monotony,  she  looked  round,  and  observing 
on  the  heat,  desired  another  window  and  an  oppo- 
site door  to  be  opened  :  she  then  complained  ol  la- 
tigue  and  illness,  changed  her  mind  alter  she  was 
helped  to  that  which  she  had  chosen,  and  seemed 
unappeasably  cross.  It  gave  her  no  pleasure  to 
hear  that  Miss  Brett  was  well  — that  the  gardener's 
wife  was,  that  morning,  the  mother  of"  two  loveiy 
children;  that  the  rain  had  been  opportune;  that 
it  helped  to  fill  the  bushel,  and  refreshed  the  la- 
bourer ;  that  Basil  Sydenham  had  met  yi  itli  pecu- 
liar attentions  in  those  with  whom  he  w  as  to  em- 
bark; and,  in  short,  that  every  thing  went  well- 
She  would  reply  only  by  her  own  vexations  and 
troubles,  and  when  these  lamentations  should  have 
been  soothed  by  the  kind  expression.-,  that  met 
them,  she  revenged  the  defeat  of  her  intentions,  by 
endeavoring  to  convince  her  indulgent  friends  that 
they  were  deceived  in  their  appreciation  of  their 

own 
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own  happiness.  '  Miss  Brett,'  she  was  sure, 
'  janc'icd  herself  well ;  they  would  not  believe  it, 
but  she  was  certainly  going  into  a  consumption  as 
fast  as  possible.' — '  Basil  would  be  killed,'  she  was 
positive,  '  in  the  landing.' — '  The  poor  gardener 
was  much  to  be  pitied  tor  this  double  addition  to 
his  family  ;'  and  '  whether  the  rain  was  of  use  or 
not,  time  would  shew.'  She  then  laid  open  all  the 
'  secrets  of  the  house'  within  her  reach,  and  gave 
Gertrude  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  fa- 
mily to  whom  she  was  a  volunteer-guest,  were  with- 
out a  cook,  and  had  been  called  from  a  visit  a  few 
miles  off  to  receive  her. 

Gertrude  was  now  sincerely  vexed,  and  her  self- 
reproach  drew  out  the  most  cordial  kindness  of  Mr. 
Sydenham  and  his  sister,  and  with  it,  somewhat  of 
the  tender  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Dough,  who,  like  all 
of  her  class,  had  thrown  darts,  and  wondered  that 
they  wounded.  She  was  now  extremely  kind  to 
her  new  acquaintance,  and  inviting  her  after  dinner 
to  walk  back  with  her  to  her  cottage,  Mrs.  Brett 
advised  her  to  accept  the  invitation,  as  she  would 
see  one  of  the  prettiest  dwellings  she  perhaps  had 
ever  seen. 

While  Mrs.  Dough  withdrew  with  her  brothcr- 
in  law,  to  speak  on  business,  Mrs.  Brett  said, 
*  This  unhappy  woman  is  an  instance  ot  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  a  want  of  common  discretion  and 
self-government.  You  will  scarce  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  she  was  a  distinguished  beauty  in  her 
youth:  a  fine  Madonna  countenance  bespoke  the 
soilness  of  her  mind  ;  and  had  it  been  counteract-  . 
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ed  instead  of  being  indulged,  it  might  have  conti- 
-nued  amiable.  Taking  passion  for  her  guide,  she 
married  most  indiscreetly,  and  was  surprised  and 
broken-hearted  when  she  was  compelled  to  own,  as 
she  said  in  a  letter  to  my  brother,  that  '  Hyperion's 
curls  might  shade  the  brow  of  a  hard-hearted  vil- 

S3 

lain.'  Yet  still  when  the  wretch  had  abandoned  her 
to  want,  and  almost  to  despair,  her  passion,  which 
had  been  her  pride,  survived  all  conviction  ;  and 
its  empire  over  her  prevented  all  that  her  friends 
•could  do  for  her  relief.  Every  guinea  they  fur- 
nished, went  to  feed  the  vices  of  a  man  whom  she 
ought  to  have  considered  as  her  greatest  enemy; 
and  mistaking  that  for  a  virtue,  which  was  a  weak- 
ness, she  distressed  us  all  by  her  obstinacy.  When 
he  died,  we  considered  her  as  released  ;  but  she  is 
now  as  much  a  slave  to  herself  as  she  was  to  him. 
You  will  understand  her  completely,  if  you  spend 
.a  few  hours  with  her.  You  will  find  that  she  is 
pursuing  a  ruinous  plan  of  quitting  the  prettiest 
asylum  possible,  and  giving  up  what  we  could  do 
for  her  as  a  neighbor,  to  connect  herself  in  a  preca- 
rious friendship, 

Mrs.  Dough  now  re-appeared,  with  a  counte- 
.nance  that  told  she  had  been  '  hearing  advice;'  it 
relaxed,  however,  on  turning  towards  Gertrude; 
and  they  set  out  to  walk  across  the  garden  to  her 
house.  Gertrude  had  never  seen  any  thinf  so 
pretty  as  this  little  dwelling:  it  contained  every 
thing  conducive  to  rational  comfort,  and  was  placed 
in  a  situation  so  equally  quiet  and  chearful,.  that 
she  must  have  expressed  great  pleasure  in  seeing 

it, 
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it,  had  not  the  proprietor  informed  her  that,  hear- 
tily wearied  by  a  year's  abode  in  it,  she  was  going 
the  next  morning  to  relinquish  it  for  ever.     '  My 
good  relations  there,'  said  she,  '  who  have  no  more 
feeling  than  horses,  thought  I  must  be  very  happy 
here ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  too  much  in  the  world 
for  me;  1  am  hurried  out  of  my  life  here,  so  I'm  go- 
ing to  make  an  exchange  with  a  brother  of  poor 
Captain  Dough's*.     He  is  to  take  my  cottage  for 
my  term  in  it,  and  I  have  put  all  my  affairs  into 
his  hands;  and  then  I  shall  go  and  live  with  his  uiflS 
and  him.     She  is  a  most  charming,  interesting, 
delightful  woman,  though  some  people  are  too  nice 
|o  visit  her ;— they  have  got,  they  tell   me,  the 
sweetest  place  possible  at  Brentford-butts.  1  never 
ivas  there,  but  they  tell  me  that  there's  a  stream 
runs  through  the  garden,  and  that  the  bells  sound 
to  sweet  QH  tbq  Thames!  now  I  dcrtove  water  and 
bells  bcypqd  any  thing ;  they  make  me  so  melan^ 
choly  P 

As  the  conversation,  for  which  the  ladies  had  set 
tfowp  jn,  qne  p,f  the  rooms  in  perfect  idleness,  pro-* 
ceeded,  (jertrude  learnt  her  new  acquaintance's 
literary  taste  and  propensities :  ♦  I  must,'  said  she,; 
♦  finish,  a  hook  I  had  from  the  little  circulating  lis 
brary  here :  ah !  poor  circulating  library  I  I  was  the 
foundress,  of  it.  I  question  whether  it  will  exist 
■without  nie :  as  for  the  parsonagerpeople,  they  are 
such  a  wretched  matter-of-fact  set,  that  they 
despise  works  of  imagination — now  I'm  so  fond  of 
them  ;  I  love  poetry,  I  love  tragedies,  and,  of  all 
things,  a  novel,  if  'tis .  interesting ;  tho'  they  tear 

«9 
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my  nerves  to  tatters,  and  I  cannot  hold  a  joint  still 
atter  some  of  them.  Indeed,  1  thought  at  one 
time  I  had  read  till  nothing  could  make  me  feel, 
but  I  tried  the  '  Errors  of  Indiscretion/  and  that 
has  restored  all  my  sensibility,  thank  God ! — I 
really  do  think,  one  may  read  too  much  as  well  as 
too  little.  You  must  not  tell  Sydenham  a  word  of 
what  I  say;  for  we  are  always  quarrelling  about 
reading.  I,  for  my  part  don't  like  any  thing  else : 
in  a  winter-evening,  when  I  have  got  a  good  fire, 
and  sit  close  to  it  till  I'm  scorched,  and  have  got 
some  of  my  favorite  books  about  me,  I  care  for  no- 


thing V 


Aser- 


•  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say,  that  it  is  our  wish  to 
fcrite  down  this  wretched  taste.  That  we  may  leave  nothing 
Undone  to  promote  so  good  a  cause,  allow  us  to  assure  our 
young  readers,  that  in  seeking  to  refine,  they  destroy  their 
feelings.  Of  this  we  had  a  proof,  in  a  lady  addicted  to  the 
studies  of  Mrs.  Dough  ;  and  who,  being  asked  after  a  servant 
who  had  been  dangerously  ill,  replied,  *  O  !  she  will  do 
wellj  you  may  be  assured — such  great  coarse  creatures  can 
bear  any  thing.'  And  many  proofs  could  we  bring  of  men 
lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  in  their  conduct,and  justice  to- 
wards their  sons  and  daughters,  who  have  kept  themselves  in- 
seusibleto  their  deyiations,  by  a  resort  to  the  circulating  li- 
brary. To  these  hardened  sinners,  we  can  say  nothing:  to 
the  young  of  our  own  sex,  we  cannot  say  too  much  ;  we  can 
tell  them,  not  only,  that  in  youth,  they  will  never  be 
good  for  any  thing;  but  that  in  maturer  years,  they  will  be 
the  dupes  of  enthusiasts,  aud  that  at  the  close  of  life,  com- 
mon charity  must  make  every  one  hope  that  they  will  feel,  in 
time  for  efficacious  repentance,  the  irretiievable  waste  of 
hours  into  which  an  idle  passion  for  novelty  has  led  them. 
But  in   reprobating   this    sad  misuse   of  the   time    al* 

lowed 
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A  servant  on  horseback  now  rode  up  hastily, 
.and  gave  in  a  message,  which  was  brought  to  .Mrs. 
Dough. 

f  Madam,  the  bride,  and  bridegroom,  and  the 
lady's  sister,  will  be  here  in  an  hour.' 

'  Bride  and  bridegroom?'  drawled  out  Mrs. 
Dough,  now  let  down  from  the  throne  of  her  ima- 
gination to  the  plains  of  real  life. 

lowed   us   as  Christians    for    probation,    we    must    be    so 
far  just  as  to  own  insipid,  and  even  impassioned  novels,  not 
the  very  worst  reading  of  the  present  age.     We  would  object 
to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  a  taste  for  romance,  but  that 
we  have  been  replied  to  by  a  reference  to  that  reading  which 
furnished  the  ideas  of  Spenser  and  Milton  :   we  must  there- 
fore contentourselveshere  with  a  very  moderate  dehor  tat  inn: 
but  against  another  species  of  fiction,  we  cannot  too  loudly 
declaim,  and  by  this  we  mean  whatever  can  come  under  the 
denomination  of  sanguinary  xvriting.     We  could,  if  our  plan 
allowed  of  it,  trace  the  scheme  of  erudition  which  has  been 
attempted  by  those  whose  interests  have  lain  in  the  quarter 
of  confusion  ;  but  it  is  enough  for  us  to  execrate  the  pollution 
of  the  mind  by  the  butchering  ■pathos  and  deadly  supernatural 
that  have  petrified  and  delighted  many  of  the  young  students 
of  the  present  age.     If  attending  dissections,   or  executing 
criminals,  led  ip  the  mild  and  manly  virtues  that  form  the 
characters  of  the  great  and  good,  we  would  recommend  Sur- 
geons'hall  and  the  New  Drop,  as  the  theatres  on  which  our 
youth  might  hope  to  attain  that  which  constitutes  an  heroic 
mind;   but,  after  watching  connexions  of  qualities  and  pur- 
suits, as  existing  in  living  subjects,  we  have  seen  enough  to 
make  us  wish  well  housed  in  a  prospect  of  any  popular  tu- 
mult, all  the  young  men  of  our  acquaintance,  who  deal  in 
the  horrible  and  the  mysterious ;   and  in  the  instances  pro- 
duced by  our  own  sex,  to  thank  Providence,  on  seeing  young 
ladies  entranced   by   spectres  and    murderous  appearances, 
that  beings,  not  to  be  circumscribed  within  the  natural  hori* 
ion,  are  neither  of  our  family  or  friendship. 

After 
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After  a  few  expressions  of  wonder  and  puzzle, 
the  messenger  himself  was  ordered  in :  he  corro- 
borated the  former  message,  by  saying,  that  he  un- 
derstood every  thing  was  settled,  and  that  Mrs. 
Dough  had  been  written  to.  Mr.  Dough  had  let 
the  cottage  for  three  months  to  Lord  and  Lady 
,  on  their  marriage,  and  they  were  now 
corning. 

Mrs.  Dough,  then  awakened  to  recollection,  be- 
gan to  search  every  probable  place;  and  at  length 
found,  in  her  crammed  pocket,  a  letter  from  her 
husband's  brother,  which  she  had  received  a  week 
before,  and,  in  her  great  concern  to  know  the  fate 
of  a  hero  on  paper,  had  forgotten  to  open : — it  con- 
tained the  counterpart  of  the  message  she  had  just 
heard;  and,  with  that  silly  regard  to  trouble,  which 
makes  saying  nothing  equivalent  to  saying  what  is 
necessary  to  be  known,  had  proposed  her  silence  as 
the  proof  of  her  acquiescence  in  a  plan,  of  which 
the  fates  and  the  muses  had  kept  her  ignorant. 

Gertrude  was,  in  an  instant,  converted  from  a  vi- 
sitor and  a  stranger,  into  a  confidential  friend  and 
an  assistant.  The  votary  of  literature  had,  in  this 
finale  of  her  abode,  retained  only  one  female  do- 
mestic, who  was  to  inhabit  the  house  while,  as  she 
supposed,  it  would  be  empty  :  for  want  of  opening 
the  letter,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangements  she 
was  requested  to  make;  and  as  the  good  humor  of 
some  servants  is  not  increased  by  putting  them  out 
of  their  pace,  and  her  just  fear  of  reprehension 
.  made  her  excessively  unwilling  to  reveal  her  embar- 
rassment to  those  who  alone  could  have  relieved  it, 

she 
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she  had  no  resource,  but  that  which  she  instantly 
adopted,  the  sitting  down  in  the  room  where  she 
should  have  been  finishing  the  preparations  for  her 
own  remove,  and  fairly  crying  like  a  child. 

Gertrude.hurt  atdistress,which,howe\  er  merited, 
was,  to  an  imbecile  mind,  severe,  sought  to  know 
how  she  could  be  most  useful.  She  could  extract 
from  Mrs.  Dough's  incoherencies  nothing  but '  Sup- 
per, beds,  and — nobody  to  do  any  thing  for  them/ 
All  her  intreaties  could  not  prevail  to  be  allowed  to 
go  back  to  the  rectory-house.  Pride  and  obstinacy 
are  together  invincible  ;  and,  overcome  by  compas- 
sion for  herself,  Mrs.  Dough  was  soon  in  a  state 
of  agitation  that  admitted  of  nothing  but  an  in- 
treaty  to  Gertrude  not  to  leave  her  in  distress.  She 
could  just  tell  her,  that  at  a  farm-house  almost  ad- 
joining, she  might  get  some  provisions ;  and  Ger- 
trude dispatched  the  maid  with  a  request  for  poul- 
try, eggs,  and  vegetables.  She  next  found  the  cham- 
bers, and  was  shocked  to  see  the  effect  of  domestic 
slatternliness  on  that  which  was  in  itself  abundant 
and  elegant.  Accustomed  to  keep  her  own  apart- 
ment neat,  she  soon  put  matters  into  more  decent 
order,  and  repaired,  as  far  as  she  could,  the  defici- 
encies of  the  still- weeping  lady.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  farmer's  wife,  she  got  a  little  female  esta- 
blishment into  the  house,  and  then  found  she  should 
best  please  her  new  acquaintance,  by  going  back  to 
the  rectory-house  to  beg  a  lodging  for  her.  Think- 
ing she  understood  the  business,  and  had  only  to 
state  the  case,  she  was  preparing  to  set  out,  when 
she  was  called  back  repeatedly  to  be  instructed  in 

the 
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the  prevarications  of  an  accomplice  ;  all  was  shuf- 
fling, and  of  kin  to  lying  ;  if  such  or  such  a  thin* 
was  said,  she  was  to  answer  so;  a  story  about  the 
delay  and  miscarriage  of  the  letter  was  to  be 
framed ;  and  every  plan  was  to  be  adopted  as  con- 
tributing to  safety,  but  that  of  telling  the  truth.  She 
could  not  promise  to  do  half  what  was  enjoined  : 
she  promised,  in  general,  her  best  exertions,  and  at 
last  was  dismissed,  not  merely  as  an  envoy,  but 
with  the  perfect  faculties  of  a  plenipotentiary. 

Returning  back  to  the  cottage,  to  report  the 
good  disposition  of  those  between  whom  and  Mrs. 
Dough  she  had  been  placed  as  a  bulwark,  she  met 
a  new  lesson.  The  room  in  which  she  had  left 
her,  was  in  high  confusion,  and  she  was  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  it,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  weep- 
ing. But  she  soon  dried  her  tears;  for  the  sorrows 
of  the  circulating  library,  like  some  others,  are 
transitory ;  and  declared  the  '  Errors  of  Indiscre- 
tion,' was,  without  exception,  the  most  delightful 
thing  she  had  ever  read.  *  I  was  so  hurried/  said 
she,  *  that  I  was  forced  to  compose  myself  by 
reading  a  chapter  or  two  of  this  sweet  work;  'tis  so 
interesting!' 

Nothing  could  exceed  her  gratitude  to  Gertrude, 
•when  she  found  she  could  delegate  to  her  the  busi- 
ness she  ought  to  have  done,  and  continue  to  in- 
dulge herself  with  the  loves  of  Miss  Terentia  Mont- 
morency and  Sir  Alcibiades  Mount  Eglantine.  Ger- 
trude packed  and  arranged ;  and  Mrs.  Dough  re- 
paid her  by  reading  aloud  those  passages  that  most 
interested  her  *  feelings.' — r  But/  said  Gertrude, 

when 
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when  she  paused  to  recover  herself  under  the  op- 
pression of  her  sympathy,  *  what  a  quantity  of  the 
book  must  be  taken  up  by  the  names  !  and  how 
very  ill  the  Roman  and  Greek  Christian  names 
suit  the  French  and  Irish  surnames  !' — '  O !  that 
is  nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Dough,  '  they  sound  de- 
lightfully ;  they  are  so  much  the  better  for  the 
length  ;  but  if  you  knew  the  people  themselves, 
they  are  so  interesting !' 

'  You  talk  of  them,  ma'am,  as  if  they  were  real.' 

'  So  1  do,  and  so  I  feel ;  and  there  is  such  mo- 
rality! I  am  sure  Sydenham  may  say  what  l>e 
will,  but  there  is  more  to  be  learnt  from  novels 
than  from  sermons.  Why,  do  you  know,  I  often 
read  five  or  six  volumes  in  a  day  !' 

'  I  do  not  wonder,  ma'am,  your  spirits  are  low.' 

c  O!  they  would  be  lower  without  reading. — 
I'm  convinced  that,  without  books  such  as  these,  I 
could  not  exist :  there  are  so  many  vexations  in  life, 
that  one  wants  some  comfort.' 

'  But  do  you  not  think  that  descriptions  of  peo- 
ple, so  very  amiable  that  you  must  feel  all  persons 
in  reality  beneath  them,  produce  rather  disappoint- 
ment ?' 

'  0,no  !  there  is  in  reality  scarce  any  body  in  the 
world  worth  caring  for — so  much  deceit!  such  sel- 
fishness !  such  meanness !  "Why,  Sydenham  and 
Mrs.  Brett  are  two  of  the  meanest  creatures  that 
ever  lived;  nothing  liberal  or  noble  about  them: 
no  notions  of  what  /call  sincere  friendship.' 

This  was  conversation  Gertrude  would  not  en- 
courage. She  was  therefore  very  well  pleased 
when  Mrs.  Dough  was  called  away. 

.But 
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But  she  had  proceeded  only  a  few  steps,  when 
she  returned  back,  recollecting;  something  omitted  : 
and  during  a  hunt  for  what  she  now  remembered 
was  not  where  she  sought  it,  she  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  ask  Gertrude  '  how  her  heart  stood/  and 
whether  Lord  Porta rgis  was  grown  more  interest- 
ing than  he  used  to  be ;  but,  receiving  no  other  sa- 
tisfaction than  '  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean, 
ma'am;'  which  applied  equally  to  both  the  sapient 
questions,  she  seemed  disappointed,  and  again  set 
out  on  the  errand  that  was  awaiting  her.  'Oil 
do  not  wonder,'  thought  Gertrude,  '  at  Mr.  Ster- 
ling's talking  of  going  through  the  world  with 
one's  eyes  open.  Were  he  to  see  this  good  lady 
always  running  after  the  past  hour,  and  running  in 
fetters  of  her  own  making,  as  he  would  call  them, 
what  would  he  say  ?' 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

Paralysis  of  the  mind.  Superstitions.  A  girVs  ideas  of  lore  and 
marriage.  Bath  anecdote.  Inanition.  The  novel-reader  a 
departure.  Advantages  of  dealing  in  fiction.  Old-fashioned 
punctilio.     A  good  old  woman. 

So  passed  the  minutes  and  the  hours  which  Ger- 
trude witnessed  of  Mrs.  Dough's  existence.  She 
could  get  forward  with  nothing.  Whatever  spring 
she  had  in  her  mind,  acted  only  on  her  imagination ; 
and  the  hints  she  let  drop,  intimated  the  serious  in- 
jury her  most  important  affairs  had  sustained  from 
her  *  want  of  time/  to  attend  to  them.  This  want 
of  time  it  was  impossible  not  to  refer  to  her  mode 
of  wasting  it.  She  lived  in  a  delirium  ;  and  habit 
had  made  it  her  natural  state  of  mind. 

Gertrude,  reared  on  a  plan  of  mere  usefulness 
to  others,5and  who,  forgetting  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  Johnny  Armstrong,  had,  for  some  years,  only 
asked  of  a  recital  that  pleased  her,  '  Is  it  indeed 
true?'  and  of  any  one,  commended  for  talent  or  ex- 
ternal recommendation,  *  But  is  he  or  she  very- 
good  ?' — whose  imagination  was  the  fringe,  not  the 
material  of  her  mind's  clothing,  was  astonished  that 
an  entertaining  story  should  have  any  charm  for  a 
woman,  who  appeared  to  have  had  near  half  a  cen- 
tury's experience  of  '  the  reality'  of  life ;  that  ac- 
tive duties  should  be  neglected,  and  concealment 

resorted 
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resorted  to,  for  every  thing  was  to  be  kept  from 
'  the  rectory-people,'  where  to  perform  the  one 
and  avoid  the  other  was  possible,  made  her  doubt 
the  sanitv  of  her  new  acquaintance.  Alas  !  poor 
Ignorant  Gertrude  knew  not  the  effect  of  early  ha- 
bit. She  knew  not  that  Mrs.  Dough  had,  from  her 
infancy,  been  imbibing  this  soporific  of  the  mind, 
and  that  it  is  as  hard  to  break  the  poisonous  habit, 
as  to  abstain  from  opiates  or  ardent  spirits. 

There  was  a  forbearance  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Sydenham  and  his  sister,  when,  after  many  mes- 
sages, Mrs.  Dough,  her  personals,  as  she  called 
them,  and  her  friend,  loaded  like  herself,  arrived 
at  the  rectory-house  by  a  midnight-moon;  and  this1 
charity  shewed  plainly  their  conclusion,  that  her 
imprudence  deserved  reprehension.  Very  few  en^ 
quiries  were  made  as  to  facts,  perhaps  because 
they  thought  facts  the  only  things  they  should  not 
hear.  In  one  point,  the  guest  seemed  to  consult 
the  convenience  of  those  to  whom  she  was  obliged  : 
she  desired  to  share  Gertrude's  bed ;  and  when 
civilly  dissuaded  from  it,  she  greatly  astonished 
her,  by  declaring  the  impossibility  of  her  closing 
her  eyes  if  left  alone.  Mr,  Sydenham,  as  if  wea- 
ried with  the  repetition  of  idle  folly,  cried  out, 
*  Nonsense,  nonsense !'  Mrs.  Dough  began  a  sys- 
tem of  self-defence,  and  Gertrude  had  the  amuse? 
ment  of  hearing  half  a  dozen  stories  of  swinging 
coffins — little  zvomen  in  zvhite,  standing  in  a  door- 
way, and  curtsying — hands  displayed  on  the  back 
of  the  chimney — and  prognostic  characters  of  ap- 
proaching death,  which  Mrs.  Dough  had.  not,  in* 

voju  ir.  n  deed 
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deed,  seen  with  her  own  eyes,  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  her  second-sighted    Irish   friend,    Lad^ 

W— . 

Hearing  a  rumor  of  prayers,  she  whispered,  that 
she  should  '  be  off;'  and  calling  for  her  candle, 
Avoided  '  the  flat  business'  of  thanking  God  for 
the  mercies  of  the  day,  and  begging  his  protection 
for  the  night. 

Sleep  is  not  necessary  to  heroines,  or  their  ad- 
mirers. Mrs.  Dough's  faculties  were  in  all  their 
brilliancy,  when  her  bed-fellow  could  have  slept ; 
and  she  was  now  doomed  to  hear  the  history  of  her 
short  courtship  and  hasty  marriage.  We  would 
record  it ;  but  any  novel  of  the  lower  order  w  ill 
furnish  it  j  and  we  are  not  writing  a  novel. 

Gertrude's  interest  in  it  did  not  proceed  to  the 
encouragement  of  a  repetition.     She  had  inferred, 
from  some  very  beautiful  passages,  descriptive  of 
the  bonds  of  society,  which  she  had  copied  for  Mr. 
Sterling,  from  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  others,  that  marriage  was  the  most  dignified, 
and  the  most  serious  of  all  relations.     She  had  ima- 
gined that  it  was  properly  entered  into,  when  per- 
sons, previously  disposed  to  take  on  themselves  the 
cares  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  domestic  happiness, 
sought  out,  on  this  principle,  or  accepted  On  it,  the 
partner  best  suited  to  their  dispositions.  She  could 
conceive  an  inverted  and  yet  not  irrational   pro- 
ceeding of  the  mind  ;  she  could  suppose  the  heart 
seized  on  bv  sudden  affection,  and  the  mind  follow- 
ing  up  its  passion,  and  rendering  it  rational  and  re- 
spectable, by  its  willingness  to  take  on  itself  the 

duties 
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duties  consequent  on  its  gratification.  Her  favo- 
rite fable,  '  the  Sparrow  and  the  Dove,'  in  short, 
gave  her  her  ideas  of  connubial  life  ;  and  she  could 
iiot  imagine  that  a  marriage  which  could  be  de- 
scribed  as  Mrs.  Dough  described  her's,  a  hasty  re- 
solve, founded  on  adventitious  circumstances,  and 
made  irrevocable  before  it  had  been  considered 
long  enough  to  perceive  that  it  was  ruinous.  Ger- 
trude wished  to  hear  no  more;  and  Mrs.  Dough, 
not  daring  to  proceed  without  some  monosyllable 
of  curiosity,  now  tumbling  and  tossing  with  the  in- 
termitting fever  of  her  own  follies,  recollected  fifty 
omissions,  and  summed  up  all  her  woes  and  trou- 
bles, by  a  wish  so  common-place,  that  she  saw  not, 
as  it  regarded  her,  its  absurdity.  Ready-made 
phrases  seldom  fit  better  than  ready-made  clothes. 
She  wished  for  '  a  cottage  by  a  wood  side,  where 
she  might  live  in  quiet,  and  in  her  own  way.'     Lady 

JHT ,  who,  when  living  in  Stratford-place,  was 

astonished  how  her  friend,  Lady ,  could  en- 
dure the  Admiralty,  which  she  properly  observed 
was  no  thoroughfare,  hardly  forgot  her  own  situa- 
tion more. 

Disturbed,  as  Gertrude's  disposition  to  sleep  had 
been,  by  the  vivacity  of  Mrs.  Dough's  spirits,  she 
could  not  compose  herself  to  rest  as  soon  as  she 
ceased  to  chatter ;  and,  though  she  had  much  to  ru~ 
minate  on  which  was  agreeable,  she  found  it  still 
impossible  to  exclude  the  very  painful  recollections 
connected  with  the  house  she  was  in.  She  endea- 
vored to  divert  her  thoughts,  by  calling  to  mind, 
a§  it  were  for  her  future  practice,  wlW  produced  the 

n  2  rational 
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rational  enjoyment  in  which  she  was  conscious  of 
existing;  in  this  new  situation;  and  she  could  easily 
perceive  that  it  flowed  from  the  good  principle, 
good  sense,  good  temper,  and  good  manners  of 
those  to  whom  she  was  so  highly  indebted  for  her 
rescue  from  smoke  and  solitude:  a  strong  inclina- 
tion took  possession  of  her  mind  to  communicate 
confidentially  with  these  kind  friends  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  situation,  and  particularly  on 
those  which  weighed  the  most  heavily  on  her 
mind,  the  disgrace  of  her  mother  and  her  own  ap- 
prehensions of  Lady  Luxmore's  displeasure  on  her 
return  home. 

Mrs.  Dough,  true  to  the  character  of  her  sect, 
whose  first  principle  seems  disorder,  averse  to  go- 
ing to  rest,  and  unable  to  sleep  at  a  proper  hour, 
was  just  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  midnight-repose 
■when  she  should  have  risen;  and  Gertrude,  leaving 
her  to  judge  of  what  was  prudent  in  her  own  con- 
cerns, when  she  had  in  vain  striven  to  bring  her 
tosome  useful  consciousness,  went  down  early,  with 
the  hope  that  she  might  meet  Mr.  Sydenham :  she 
walked  through  some  of  the  apartments  to  the  gar- 
den; doors  and  windows  were  all  set  open,  and  that 
peculiarly  delightful  feeling  of  a  current  of  fresh 
air.  balmy,  fragrant,  and  pure  from  its  vegetative 
sources,  met  her  ;  the  loveliness  of  the  morning 
called  forth  her  simple  gratitude;  and  she  had  al- 
most forgotten  she  was  in  search  of  Mr.  Sydenham, 
when  he  met  her,  and,  by  the  gentlest  expressions, 
tried  to  dispel  that  pensive  character  of  her  counte- 
nance, which,  though  perhaps  no  more  con- 
nected 
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nected  with  real  melancholy  than  the  shower  of 
yesterday,  was  painful  to  the  humanity  of  a  mind, 
which  wished  all,  and  especially  those  not  yet  en- 
tered on  the  conflict  of  life,  happy;  Drawing  her 
arm  within  his,  heenquired  alter  her  health  and  com- 
fort, and  soon  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  owning 
to  him  the  agony  she  expected  to  meet  in  the  enqui- 
ries of  those  who  had  known  her  mother. 

He  assured  her  she  would  have  nothing  of 
this  kind  to  fear;  and  when  she  urged  as  a  princi- 
pal source  of  her  terror,  the  prepossessions  Lady 
Luxmore's  never-concealed 'sentiments  might  have 
implanted,  he  replied  to  her,  that  none  did  so  little 
mischief  to  others  as  those  who  are  vehement  in 
censure.  '  I  remember,'  said  he,  '  a  trilling  occur- 
rence many  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Bath,  and 
which  at  the  time  made  me  reflect  on  the  want  of 
prudence  in  persons  who  let  zeal  get  the  mastery  of 
their  good  feelings.  In  going;  along  one  of  the 
streets,  which  rise  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  I  saw  a  wretched  horse  in 
a  coal-cart,  fallen  on  the  pavement.  The  boy  who 
drove  it,  did  all  in  his  power  to  raise  it,  without 
whipping  or  beating,  and  really  was  in  danger, from 
want  of  height  and  strength,  of  falling  under  the 
horse.  A  very  well-dressed  lady,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  fashion,  was  passing,  and  having,  I 
suppose,  been  taught  the  associated  ideas  of 
'  horses  and  whips,'  which  she  did  not  recollect 
might  sometimes  be  distinct,  she,  I  imagine,  on  see- 
ing the  horse  fall,  concluded  the  boy  had  been  cruel 
to  him.     Running  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 

and 
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and  brandishing  a  very  fine  nosegay  which  she 
happened  to  have  in  her  hand,  she  poured  forth  a 
volume  of  abuse  at  the  lad,  calling  out  to  him,  at 
his  peril  to  touch  the  horse,  and  styling  him  coward 
and  blackguard;  and  threatening  him,  in  very  un- 
usual phrase,  that  she  would  '  burn  his  head  off.' 
The  boy,  regardless  of  her  wrath,  proceeded  in  his 
endeavors,  while  she,  turning  to  the  crowd  that  was 
collecting,  demanded  their  aid  or  their  sanction,  in 
what  she  called  '  the  cause  of  humanity.'  The  boy 
might  now  have  exercised  any  cruelty  in  his  na- 
ture, for  all  eyes  and  ears  were  directed  to  the  fair 
pne;  and  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
•pity  of  the  better  sort,  she  resumed  her  walk.' 

Airs.  Brett  having  joined  her  brother  and  their 
-guest,  prayers  were  read,  no  one  being  absent 
but  the  privileged  Mrs.  Dough.  Let  it  not  be 
suspected  that  her  active  spirit  had  indulged  in 
slumbers — she  was  gone  to  settle  with  her  friend, 
the  keeper  of  the  circulating  library.  She  made 
her  appearance  in  the  course  of  breakfast,  equipt, 
•to  Gertrude's  great  consolation,  ready  for  her 
journey. 

Aiier  the  first  civilities,  to  which  she  was  not  at 
leisure  to  attend,  she  was  completely  in  action  :  so 
ii  any  things  were  forgotten;  so  much  business  had 
been  heaped  on  the  narrow  back  of  the  last  half 
hour,  that,  in  mere  desperation,  she  turned  away 
from  her  cares  to  her  breakfast;  and  Mrs.  Brett 
was  obliged  to  make  those  exertions  for  her,  which 
any  one  else  would  have  made  for  themselves. 
The  prospect  was,  in  truth,  a  stimulative,  as  it  was 
I  no  less  than  her  speedy  departure. 

A  friend 
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A  friend  was  to  call  her ;  and,   though  a  stran- 
ger to  t:ie  family  at  the  rectory-house,  this  lady  was 
received   cordially    at    the    breakfast-table.     An 
accident,   of  little  importance   in  the  event,  had 
alarmed  her,  and  on  entering  the  house  she  was 
near  tainting.     Then  were  most  peculiarly  evident 
the  noble  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  f  Er- 
rors of  Indiscretion.'     This  hunter  for  sensations, 
this  mourner  over  imaginary  sorrows,  could  eva- 
sively endeavor  to  rally  off  her  friend's  indisposi- 
tion, by  hinting,  that  she  knew  it  was  all  the  part- 
ing with  a  certain  handsome  colonel.  The  folly  did 
not  tend  to  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer ;    it  com- 
pleted the  mischief,  and  she  fainted. 

Mrs.   Dough  was  then  frightened,  and  conse- 
quently scared ;  she  pulled  all  the  bells ;  she  called 
every  body  ;  and  turning  round   like  a   Turkish 
dfirvise  at  his  devotions,  she  moved  not  a  finder, 
nor  an  inch,  towards  her  friend's  recovery.     But 
as   soon  as  Mrs.  Brett  had  got  what  was  neces- 
sary, and  began  to  apply  the  means  of  restoring 
her,  then  again  Mrs.  Dough  became  efficient,  but 
not  to  any    salutary  end. — Persons  of  extreme 
feelings  have  no  powers  but  of  impeding.     Mrs. 
Dough  could  tell  herself,  volubly  and  energetically, 
how  much  she  was  shocked,  and  run  the  wrong 
way  for  what  she  sought :  she  could,  by  perpetual 
objections  and  silly  cautions,   paralyse  the  hands 
of  such  a  novice  as  Gertrude,  who  knew  not  that 
she  ought  to  disobey  her ;  but  beyond  this,  she  was 
perfect  y  inane.     When  Mrs.  Brett  increased  the 

current  of  air,  it  would  give  Mrs. cold :  in 

attempting 
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attempting  to  make  her  swallow  a  little  hartshorn 
and  water,  she  would  certainly  spoil  her  new  habit. 
■  O!  heavens  and  earth!'  she  exclaimed,  '  it  will 
take  all  the  color  out;  and  it  is  so  becoming!' 
When  the  spirit  was  applied  to  her  temples,  this 
guardian  of  her  possessions  screamed  out,  that  it 
would  turn  her  hair  grey  ;  and  when  applied  to  her 
nose,  all  the  skin  would  come  off. 

But  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Dough's  impediments,  the 
lady  was  recovered;  and  in  the  subsequent  arrange- 
ment of  their  plans,  it  came  out  that  a  part  of  their 
business  on  the  road  was  to  stop  at  an  assize-town, 
to  liear  tYie  interesting  trial  of  a  girl,  who,  prompt- 
ed by  her  sweetheart,  had  first  robbed,  and  then 
5>et  fire  to  her  mistress's  house :  she  was,  as  Mrs. 
Pough  had  heard,  to  be  drest  in  white  with  black 
yibbons !  This,  and  a  hope  that  while  in  London, 
ghe  should  obtain  a  sight  of  Bethlem  hospital, 
seemed  some  compensation  for  suspending  the  six 
volumes  a  day,  and  the  loves  of  Sir  Alcibiades 
|4ount-Eglantine  and  Miss  Terentia  Montmorenci, 
in  reading  Which,  her  great  haste  and  much  occu- 
pation, had  compelled  her  to  pass  over  the  most 
interesting  circumstance — the  attendance  of  Miss 
Yerentia's  daughter,  '  a  lovely  interesting  crea- 
ture, not  seven  years  old,'  on  her  mama's  first 
wedding.  What  could  be  more  fascinating? — It 
js  all  to  be  read  in  the  voluminous,  and  not  yet 
finished,  *  Errors  of  Indiscretion  ;'  a  work  which, 
like  its  subject,  can  have  no  bounds,  and  into 
which  nothing  is  inadmissible. 

jBut  severely  as  was  Mrs.  Dough's  literary  taste, 
apd  surely,  we  shall  be  told,  every  one  has  a  right 

to 
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to  their  own — we  grant  it,  but  let  us  proceed— se- 
verely as  was  the  good  lady's  propensity  treated  by 
her  friends,  we  must,  in  candor,  confess,  that 
much  is  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  love  of  lies 
and  wonders,  and  in  behalf  of  the  excitation  of  a 
passion,  requiring,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
the  strong  curb  of  reason  and  virtue.  Mrs.  Doucrh 
proved  most  conspicuously,  in  one  point,  the  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  it :  having  had  all  her  tears 
and  feelings  bespoken  for  Sir  Alcibiades  and  Miss 
Terentia,  she  had  none  for  her  relatives  :  on  parting, 
consequently,  she  spared  herself  and  others  a  dis- 
tressing scene  ;  for  in  the  mood  in  which  they  part- 
ed, there  was  little  prospect  of  their  meeting  acrain ; 
and  '  the  last'  is,  even  in  poetry,  recorded  as  an 
expression  not  to  be  uttered  with  indifference,  ex- 
cept by  persons  of  a  peculiar  frame.  Admit- 
ting, as  she  exprest  herself  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, no  obligations  but  '  those  of  the  heart ' 
she  had  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  discharge,  or 
to  oppress  her.  She  therefore  preceded  her  friend 
and  got  into  the  carriage,  without  one  reflec- 
tion ;  and  as  she  had,  with  something  that  in 
its  result  appeared  like  savage  nature,  suffered 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  succeed  her  in  her 
cottage,  without  recollecting  that  some  little 
civilities  might  be  acceptable,  in  like  manner 
she  quitted  her  best  friends,  without  it  once 
occurring  to  her,  that  she  might  need  their 
friendship. 

But   in  a    wider   field    of   observation,   there 
&re  inexhaustible    arguments   in   favor    of    the 

narcotic 
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narcotic  influence  of  a  succession  of  love  fic- 
tions on  the  conscience.  You  may  pass  the  years 
of  improvement;  and  never  suspect  they  are  flown; 
you  may  substitute  capricious  feeling  for  Chris- 
tian duty,  and  endure  no  remorse,  you  may  corn- 
template  with  equal  indifference  the  character  of 
Masinissa  and  Scipio ;  nay,  you  may  prefer 
the  former,  and  no  still  small  voice  shall  disturb 
you  ;  you  may,  in  all  principles  of  like  and  dis- 
like, goodand  evil,  rightand  wrong,  traverse  oftencr 
than  the  church-vane,  and  no  one  shall  have  the 
hardihood  to  expect  a  reason ;  you  may  be  the 
friend  of  opposite  characters  ;  you  may  extol  to- 
day the  Lucretia,  to-morrow  the  Messalina  of  the 
acre;  and  none  can  wonder,  if  they  know  but  the 
course  of  your  reading ;  but  let  no  one  depend  on 
you  for  judgment  or  justice  :  the  great  data  of  the 
human  mind,  the  axioms  of  life,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  pictures  of  diseased  hearts;  nor  can  the  study  of 
them  produce  good  to  any  but  the  dealers  in  putre- 
faction. Persons  disposed  to  this  species  of  erudi- 
tion, are  the  firstto  accept  the  counterfeit  of  virtue: 
thev  wait  for  no  assay  of  the  gold  that  passes  cur- 
rent with  them  :  advertised  by  their  very  taste,  as 
the  prey  of  sharpers  and  the  dupes  of  the  designing, 
they  meet  in  their  own  persons  with  the  accidents 
that  form  their  studies  and  their  dreams,  and  be- 
come the  object  of  their  own  speculations.  The 
harmlessness  of  the  dove,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  are  not  their  examples;  all  their  calcula- 
tions are  for  another  planet,  and  generally  for  that 
whose  deity  w  as  worshipped  on  a  Friday. 

What 
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What  have  been  the  consequences  of  an  early 
and  an  indulged  taste  tor  works  exalting  the  feelings 
into  virtues  and  criterions,  none  can  know  but  those 
who  have,  in  subsequent  calamity,  witnessed  the 
remorse  attendant  on  it.  It  was  this  delusion  of  ex- 
travagant fiction  that  misled  old  Lady  Clamberwell, 
when  she  thought  a  match  with  'an  amiable 
adulteress'  would  be  the  aggrandisement  of  her 
son,  and  her  family  :  it  is  the  offuscation  that  such 
studies  thro.v  over  the  mental  faculties  that  has 
made  Mrs.  Morbid  insensible  to  the  distinction 
.between  the  honorable  fidelity  of  sincere  friendship 
and  the  villainous  treachery  of  hypocritical  candor. 
The  false  pictures  of  human  nature,  which  find 
youth  artless  and  inexperience  innocent,  make  age 
foolish,  and  the  grey  head  an  object  of  pity  or  of 
ridicule  ;  for  never  yet  was  it  known  that  any  one 
became  better  able  to  judge  of  mankind  from  the 
documents  of  capricious  fiction.  If  we  would  act 
as  our  duty  enjoins,  and  inform  that  duty  by 
real  knowledge  of  our  species ;  we  must  make  the 
Gospel  our  guide,  and  take  history  for  our  chart 
in  the  course  we  have  to  steer. 

The  first  object  of  concern,  after  the  tra- 
vellers were  set  forward,  was  Lady  Mary  Sy- 
denham, who  had  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  received  every  attention  from  the 
rectory-house  that  an  indisposition  admitting 
scarcely  any,  could  accept;  and  now,  Mrs.  Brett, 
inviting  Gertrude  to  accompany  her,  ordered  a  low 
four-wheeled  carriage,  in  which  she  drove  through 
the  park,  to  make  her  personal  enquiries.  They 
found  her  ladyship  recovering,  and  at  breakfast 

with 
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with  the  earl  and  viscount.  '  You  are  come  just 
in  time  to  relieve mv aunt's  conscience,'  sail  Lord 
Luxmore :  '  she  postpones  accepting  a  pleasure 
in  the  fear  of  doing  a  rude  thing.  A  messenger  is 
just   come   over  from  her  old  friends  Lord  and 

Lady  H ;  they  are   quitting  the   country, 

and  want  her  to  spend  a  few  days  with  them  imme- 
diately. I  would  have  her  go  ;  but  she  cannol  stir 
without  absolution  from  the  rectory. ' — The  matter 
was  presently  adjusted,  and  though  Gertrude  was 
sorry  to  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  improving 
her  interest  in  Lady  Mary's  heart,  she  felt  that  she 
might,  in  afew  days,  when  she  was  less  occupied  by 
novel  objects,  be  more  at  leisure  to  enjoy  her  so- 
ciety. They  therefore  took  leave,  intending  to 
meet  again  shortly. 

In  their  return  home,  Mrs.  Brett  called  to  see  an 
invalid  friend,  who  resided  in  a  very  pretty  but  very 
small  house,  in  the  street  of  the  town.  She  w  as  en- 
tirely a  stranger  to  Gertrude;  but  her  appearance 
was  so  agreeable,  her  manners  were  so  easy,  and 
there  was  so  much  to  please  in  her,  and  in  every 
thine?  about  her,  that  the  want  of  acquaintance  was 
but  a  small  abatement  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
her.  She  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  de- 
licately pretty  :  she  was  drest  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous neatness;  and  her  conversation  was  kind 
and  intelligent :  she  seemed  to  take  pain  and  infir- 
mity as  the  price  at  which  long  life  was  purchased, 
and  as  a  reasonable  price  when  they  allowed  her  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  her  friends.  The  ladies  made 
her  a  visit  of  about  half  an  hour,   and  when  they 

were 
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were  returning  home,  Mrs.  Brett  said,  '  That  ex- 
cellent woman  is  an  example  of  the  power  a  good 
mind  has  to  resist  the  mischief  many  com  plain,  of,  as 
connected  with  li\  ing  much  in  the  world.     No  one 
has  lived  more  in  it,  or  less  in  that  part  of  it  which 
could  make  a  respectahle  old  age.  I  cannot  say  hers 
was  such  '  a  youth  of  folly,'  as  brings  'an  old  age 
of  cards" — her's  was  a  youth  of  cards  and  dissipa- 
tion.    The  imprudent  second  marriage  of  her  mo- 
ther, threw  her,  when  almost  a  child,  on   the  pro- 
tection of  a  sister  many  years  older  than  herself, 
and  who  had  married  at  what  may  literally  be  call- 
ed random  ;  for  with  a  very  good  fortune,  she  ran 
away  with  a  young  man,  who,  under  peculiar  disad- 
vantages, had  his  way  to  make  in  a  profession.  The 
wife  was  a  woman  as  destitute  of  conduct  as  anv 
one  I  ever  knew  ;  and  the  extreme  weakness  of  her 
understanding  rendered  her  a  burthen  and  a  vexa- 
tion.    This  friend  of  mine  was,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  obliged  to  take  the  management  of  the 
family  :  her  assistance  was  useful  even  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  husband ;  and  he  succeeding  to  a 
very  extraordinary  degree,  and  rising  to  an  asso- 
ciation with  people  of  the  highest  rank,   she  was, 
with   her  sister   and  him,   involved  in  incessant 
schemes  of  pleasure.     She  had  no  particular  seri* 
ousness  about  her,  to  withstand  this  ;  she  had  had 
a  very  ordinary  education ;    and   from  those  who 
knew  her  long  before  I  did,  I  could  never  hear  any 
thing  better  of  her  than  that  she  was  perfectly  good 
tempered.    She  lost  her  relations,  and  had  then  her 
jnode  of  life  to  chuse.     Without  the  least  mur- 
muring 
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muring  at  b^ing  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasured 
procured  by  an  ample  income,  she  retired,  on 
about  three-hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  a  situation 
within  reach  of  those  whom  she  thought  her  most 
sincere  friends,  turned  her  attention  to  books  of  no 
trifling  character,  cultivated  a  spirit  of  curiosity, 
which  made  the  conversation  of  sensible  people  her 
highest  entertainment;  and  taking  two  respectable 
servants,  she  included  their  best  interests  in  her 
pious  concern  for  herself.  She  is  rheumatic  to  a 
great  degree,  and  lives  in  incessant  pain ;  but 
though  a  little  difference  may  sometimes  be  per- 
ceived in  her  spirits,  you  will  never  see  any  in  her 
temper.  I  have  known  her  extremely  ill  treated 
by  persons  from  whom  she  might  have  expected 
kindness;  and  that  she  felt  it  deeply,  might  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  she  never  told  of  it,  nor  would  suffer 
it  to  be  mentioned,  without  reminding  those  who 
named  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know,  as  precisely 
as  is  requisite  in  judging,  the  motives  on  which 
our  fellow-creatures  act.  She  was  invited  into 
this  neighborhood,  by  a  family  who  are  her  near- 
est relations :  the  scheme  was,  that  she  should 
spend  the  summer  with  them  :  lame  as  she  is,  they 
gave  her  a  chamber  inaccessible  but  by  several 
Sights  of  stairs,  and  contrived  so  as  seemingly  to 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  indulge  her  ;  her  maid 
told  me  she  never  went  to  sleep  but  in  tears,  though 
she  was  perfectly  silent  on  their  conduct.  When 
she  was  returning  home,  '  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,'  a  circumstance  occurred  which  deprived 
her  of  her  former  abode,  and  we  prevailed  on  her 

to 
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to  come  hither,  at  least  for  the  summer.  She  is 
now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  declining  fast ;  but  her  mind 
seems  to  grow  more  luminous  as  her  strength  de- 
creases ;  and  grieved  must  my  brother  and  I  be 
when  she  drops.  The  decency  and  propriety  of 
her  habits  of  life;  her  good  breeding,  which  pre- 
vents her  being  a  burthen  to  any  one ;  the  pains 
she  has  taken  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  inno- 
cent practice  of  the  world ;  her  tender  affection, 
her  sincere  and  mild  piety,  all  together,  make  her 
one  of  the  most  interesting  old  women  I  ever 
knew  # — not  at  all  like  poor  Mrs.  Dough's  interest- 
ing 

*  In  calling  to  mind  this  valuable  woman,  who  was  very 
Well  known,  and  highly  esteemed  by  that  part  of  the  London 
world,  whom  some  would  recommend  as  the  fashionable y 
but  whom  we  honor  as  the  respectable,  and  in  hinting  at  little 
vexations  borne  with  patience  and  meekness,  we  gladly  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  point  out  to  those  forming  their  ha- 
bits and  practice,  the  great  gratification  to  be  obtained — for 
we  will  not  hold  out  so  low  a  reward  aspraise — by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  the  aged  ;  for  indeed  tbe  aged  are 
often  well  worth  our  best  attentions.  Do  not,  my  dear 
Miss  Lancet,  ask  us  what  can  possibly  be  done  for  a  set  of 
crazy  carcases — there  is  much  to  be  done  for  minds  prepa- 
ring to  take  leave  of  this  world  and  possession  of  another, 
and  much,  for  which,  we  can  say,  on  experience,  they  will 
repay  us  abundantly.  We  wish  we  could  convey  to  the 
rtlinds  of  young  females,  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  experi- 
enced by  a  friend  of  our's,  when  having  devoted  one  hour 
of  a  gay  evening  in  a  visit  to  good  old  Mrs.  B— — ,  she  was 
received  by  her  with  this  expression — -'  Yon  are  a  blessing 
to  the  aged.' 

It  cdnnot  be  called  an  infirmity  to  rejoice   in  not   being 
forgotten—it  is  a  reasonable  and  a  laudable  feeling,  and 

greatly 
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iiig  heroes  and  heroines,  but  really  one  of  those 
who  make  one  seek  for  the  power  of  contributing 

to 

greatly  does  any  proof  of  it  tend  to  chear  the  languor  of  old 
age.  An  occasional  morning-visit,  in  which  a  little  of  what 
is  passing,  even  a  detail  of  fashions  and  manners,  will  con- 
sole and  amuse  those  of  our  own  sex,  whom  the  decline  of 
powers  confines  to  their  drawing-rooms  ;  and  we  have  found 
ourselves  of  use,  when  we  have,  in  all  our  little  embellish- 
ments for  a  ball  or  assembly,   given  the   former  part  of  the 

evening  to  the  good  old   dowager  Lady  D .     We  have 

received  her  polite  acknowledgments,  with  a  gentle  request, 
that  we  would  come  again  soon,  and  tell  her  •  how  it  went 
oft'.'  It  was  an  attention  that  served  to  keep  up  the  inte- 
rests of  life:  we  never  found  the  hour  and  half  drag  ;  and  we 
are  convinced,  that  were  old  ladies  taught  to  expect  this  lit- 
tle kindness,  they  would,  like  our  good  old  friend,  cultivate 
a  taste  a  little  better  than  that  for  cards,  winch,  though  an 
admirable  relaxation  in  many  instances,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
lied on  as  a  sole  resource. 

,  He  who  offered  a  premium  for  a  new  pleasure,  would  have 
done  better  to  have  offered  it  for  some  new  employment  for 
the  aged ;  and  gladly  do  we  hail  every  thing  which  comes 
tinder  that  denomination,  till  we  find  it  more  eagerly  seized 
on,  as  a  new  mode  of  idleness,  by  those  who  have  not  yet  to 
deplore  the  abatement  of  any  of  their  youthful  energies  ;  and 
we  see  pretty  little  pliant  fingers,  and  eyes  that  intend,  in  a 
year  or  two,  to  make  their  brilliancy  felt,  employed  in  manu- 
factures of  coarse  worsted.  We  deprecate,  as  almost  wick- 
ed,the  injury  done  needlessly  to  the  sight  by  the  vain  works 
of  former  ages,  contrived  certainly  to  keep  young  females  in 
a  sort  of  mental  lethargy  ;  but  we  like  to  see  every  thing  in 
its  proper  season. 

Another  consideration  of  importance  in  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  to  the  aged,  suggests  itself  to  us,  in  the  arranging 
our  table.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  maceration,  pro- 
duced at  the  time  of  life  when  eating  is  a  pain  and  a  labor, 

as 
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to  their  happiness  ;  and  in  all  this — in  the  choice 
of  her  company — her  employments — her  books, 
and  all  her  habits,  the  merit  is  certainly,  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  her  own.' 

as  it  will  be  to  us  all,  if  we  live  to  be  old,  will  feel  with  us 
our  good  fortune,  when,  by  a  very  little  of  the  spirit  of 
accommodation,  we  have  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  a 
good  old  friend  say,  'I  have  not  made  such  a  dinner  this 
fortnight ;  will  you  allow  your  housekeeper  to  tell  mine, 
how  she  made  that  dish  so  tender?'  These  are  trifles  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inconsiderate  ;  but  to  those  who  have  leisure 
to  think  '  what  manner  of  persons  we  ought  to  be,'  they 
are  of  equal  importance  with  that  which  is  allowed  to 
interest  the  affections  of  all,  the  nutriment  of  an  infant  • 
and  when  the  Miss  Recklesses,  at  the  head  of  their  negli- 
gent  father's  family,  cry  out,  '  What  signifies  it  ?  it  is  only 
grandpapa  coming  to  dine,'  we  beg  them  to  recollect,  that 
there  are  infinite  shades  of  the  sixth  commandment,  and 
that  casuists  include  in  the  breach  of  it,  many  things  short 
of  fatal  effects.  The  spiiit  of  accommodation  peculiarly  be- 
longs to  women  ;  and  the  possession  or  want  of  it,  is  sooner 
or  later,  felt  by  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  in  the  order  of 
their  abode.  We  confess  our  great  surprise,  when,  talking 
to  a  highly  accomplished  young  woman,  married  in  a  situa- 
tion that  required  her  domestic  care,  she  said  that  her  hus- 
band was  difficult  to  please  at  table.  '  He  complains,'  said 
she,  'that  wc  have,  in  the  winter,  no  pudding  but  rice — 
now  there  is  no  pudding,  that  I  know  of,  in  a  common  wav, 
but  that.'  Would  it  not  be  better  by  a  little  neat-handed 
care,  to  give  our  relatives  cause  to  say  '  I  dine  no  where 
so  well  as  at  home?' — And  in  the  performance  of  our  duties 
to  the  aged,  would  any  one  wish  for  a  higher  compensation 
than  an  ancient  friend  of  our's  bestowed  on  a  lady  who  had 
invited  her  for  a  short  s(jour,  when  on  parting,  the  gin  St 
said,  '  J  have  to  thank  you  for  much  kindness — .you  have 
-given  me  more  pleasure  thaw  I  thought  myself,  at  my  tinis 
of  .life,  capable  of  enjoying.' 

vol.  ii.  o  CHAP, 
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Lessons  of  experience.  Portrait  of  a  grand-daughter.  Agree" 
able  arrangements.  The  kind  instructors,  and  ignorant 
enquirer.     Equitable  opinions. 

When  the  family  next  met,  Airs.  Yew  and  Miss 
Fallowfield  afforded  them  subjects  of  candid  re- 
mark ;  and  Gertrude,  perhaps  more  disgusted  for 
having  been  at  first  caught,  spoke,  almost  in  despair 
of  any  pleasure  or  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
world  where  such  persons  seemed  to  have  so  much 
authority.  Self-love  prompting  her  to  suppose  she 
must  be  the  butt  and  ridicule  of  others,  as  she  was 
convinced  she  had  been  of  these  two  ladies,  she 
was  beginning  to  think,  when  scarcely  entering  on 
the  world,  how  she  could  s;et  through  life  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  it. — In  concluding  some  rather  vehe- 
ment expressions  of  distrust  and  dissatisfaction, 
she  said,  '  I  almost  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to 
dread  all  acquaintance  with  the  world.' — '  No,  no,' 
said  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  do  not  go  to  extremes ; 
these  people  are  but  the  monkies  of  the  woods  ; 
there  are  generous  lions,  sagacious  elephants,  and 
useful  horses  for  the  naturalist's  better  contempla- 
tion ;  but  this  inference  you  may  fairly  make,  that 
vanity  is  a  quality  destructive  of  our  best  feelings  ; 
we  cannot  think  too  highly  of  ourselves  without 

thinking 
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thinking  too  little  of  the  purpose  for  which  we  were 
sent  into  the  world.  I  could  prose  for  an  hour  on 
the  subject ;  but  we  have  all,  thank  Heaven  !  our 
daily  labor  to  perforin  ;  and  my  sister-in-law's  de- 
parture has  thrown  me  behind  in  mine  :  if  you  see 
me  a  little  cross  to-day,  you  must  impute  it  to  her. 
Time  murdered  in  the  morning  revenges  himself,  all 
the  day,  on  the  industrious.  The  idle  he  only  pu- 
nishes by  laughing  at  them  while  he  cheats  them  ; 
and  they  think  him  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  if  he 
does  not  stay  too  long.  In  your  present  habits  of 
life,  you  cannot  know  how  easy  it  is  to  do  nothing. 
I  would  engage,  if  you  will  only  allow  me  to  begin 
each  day  with  a  breakfast  of  cold  tea  and  news- 
papers, to  get  through  a  month,  without  an  hour  I 
could  account  for.  But  I  must  run  away  from  you 
now ;  you  can,  I  dare  say,  find  your  own  employ- 
ment ;  you  will  proceed  with  that  account  for  me  : 
what  you  have  done,  makes  me  unwilling  any  one 
but  yourself  should  complete  it.  We  shall  have 
our  noble  friends  here  soon.' 

With  alacrity,  Gertrude  sat  down  to  that  occupa- 
tion which  indulged  her  chearful  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  she  was  receiving.  Of  hap- 
piness it  is  is  true  she  had  but  a  very  short  lease  ; 
but  youth  is  hopeful,  and  its  '  rose-colored  ideas' 
predominated. 

If  a  time  should  ever  arrive,  which  Heaven  fore- 
fend  !  when  the  cold  calculations  of  materialists 
triumph  over  the  generous  nature  of  man  :  if  the 
habit  of  discontent,  now  alas  !  much  too  general  in 
those  who  have  the  least  excuse  for  it;  should  pre- 

o  2  vail 
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vail  to  the  extinction  of  that  "modification  of  love, 
denominated  gratitude,  what  a  loss  would  the  hu- 
man heart  'sustain  !  It  ill  suits  indeed  the  aspiring 
pride,  the  lofty  independence,  of  rebellious  nature, 
to  own  obligation ;  and  experience,  in  millions  of 
instances,  shews  that  it  is  unsafe  in  friend- 
ship to  deal  out  benefits  too  largely  ;  but  may  it 
ever  remain  the  privilege  of  tho&e  of  the  more  pas- 
sive sex,  who  have  drank  at  the  fountain-head  of 
knowledge,  to  feel  the  dilation  of  heart  which  Ger- 
trude Aubrey  felt  in  her  own  just  appreciation 
of  her  claims,  and  their  disproportion  to  her  en- 
joyments. Those  who  could  correct  her  with  '  I 
do  not  sec  the  great  obligation,'  or  with  a  scrutiniz- 
ing suspicion  of  latent  views,  or  even  with  a  hint  of 
the  indulgence  of  '  hobby-horse  virtue,'  can  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  goodness. 

Whenever  Airs.  Brett's  avocations  admitted  of 
her  sitting  down  in  quiet,  she  took  her  work  ;  and 
Gertrude  changed  her  employment,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  conversation.  "Well-bred,  she  asked  no  con- 
fidence, she  repelled  no  frankness  ;  neither  invidi- 
ous nor  selfish,  she  did  not  look  on  life  as  a  drama 
where  the  comic  ought  to  be  satire  on  human  na- 
ture, and  the  tragic  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  ; 
nor  did  she,  in  judging  of  it  as  it  exists,  wish  she 
had  been  consulted  in  its  arrangements  *  .  she  took 
it  as  she  found  it;  and  when  talking  on  its  vicissi- 
tudes, she  said,   Your  destiny  is  not  productive  of 

'  *Je  no  puis  pas  m'empecher  d'aider  un  peu  la  Providence,' 
said  a  French  lady  of  a  busy  spirit. 

2  much 
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much  happiness  : — I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  I  delight 
in  seeing  young  people  happy;  but  yet  I  am  sure, 
if  you  have  seen  any  tiling  of  the  world,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  absence  of  evil  is  positive 
good. — Do  not  imagine  me  prodigiously  wise:  I 
have  been  accustomed,  from  my  earliest  infancy,  to 
hear  good  sense  from  my  incomparable  mother, 
and  that  best  of  human  beings,  my  brother  ;  and 
when  one  has  not  been  foil  on  nonsense,  it  would 
be  strange  if  it  appeared  on  one's  lips.  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  like  me  the  better  for  persuading 
you  to  be  discontented.' 

'  Certainly  not/  replied  Gertrude,  l  yet  it  is  a 
persuasion  I  am  often  exposed  to.  If  any  one  of 
Lady  Luxmore's  friends  happens  to  bring  a 
young  person,  and  we  are  out  of  her  ladyship's 
hearing,  I  am  generally  asked  if  I  do  not  lead  a 
very  miserable  life,  and  'almost  told  that  I  ought 
to  think  it  so.  At  first,  when  I  was  very  inexperi- 
enced, and  inclined  to  adopt  every  body's  opinion, 
I  fancied  that  my  disposition  to  be  satisfied  must 
be  downright  stupidity;  but  what  I  learnt  from  Mr. 
Sterling  soon  set  me  right,  and  now  I  always  say 
what  I  feel,  that  I  am  quite  as  well  situated  as  I 
have  any  right  to  expect.' 

'  I  have  frequently,"  said  Mrs.  Brett,  '  won- 
dered at  the  pleasure,  our  fellow-creatures  take  in 
making  one  another  uneasy.  From  the  sowers  of 
sedition  in  a  state,  to  the  enlighteners  of  a  nur- 
sery, all  arc  equally  prompted,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously  in  some  instances,  by  the  jealousy 
of  power,  the  envy  of  happiness,    or  the  indefi- 

nible 
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nible  love  of  mischief.  Self-interest  is  sometimes 
a  plausible  excuse;  but  it  often  happens  that 
those  so  impatient  to  destroy,  have  nothing  to 
put  in  the  place  of  that  which  they  demolish. 
I  have  known  many  a  girl  and  boy  who  would 
have  been  obedient,  content  and  prosperous,  ren- 
dered perverse,  dissatisfied,  and  wretched,  merely 
by  the  information  of  some  kind  friend.  The 
cruelty  in  such  a  case,  equals  the  mischief:  pa- 
rents and  instructors  are  the  immediate  victims: 
the  bonds  that  held  a  family  together  are  loosen^ 
ed :  the  laws,  even  of  religion,  are  broken,  and 
destruction  attends  the  listners  to  such  advisers.' 

1  I  have  been  often  told,'  said  Gertrude,  '  that 
I  ought  to  ask  Lady  Luxmore  for  better  clothes, 
or  for  girlish  indulgences ;  but  I  never  listened 
for  a  moment  to  such  suggestions,  without  al- 
most immediately  finding  I  was  wrong ;  and  I 
have  been  astonished,  when  I  have  observed  the 
manner  in  which  very  young  people  seemed  to 
demand  of  their  parents  what  they  fancied  ne- 
cessary to  their  happiness.  I  could  not  but  think 
them  mistaken  in  their  notions,  and  faulty  in 
the  method  of  publishing  it.' 

'  If  this  fashion  offends  you,'  said  Mrs.  Brett, 
1  what  would  you  say  to  a  young  woman,  who 
came  into  this  neighborhood  a  short  time  a^o, 
and  to  whom  I  wished  to  be  kind.  She  had 
been  in  bad  health,  and  came  here  from  Lon- 
don for  change  of  air.  1  soon  found,  on  visit- 
ing her  here,  that  her  home  was  very  uncom- 
fortablc — for  the  discontented  are  vastly  commu- 
nicative. 
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tticatiye.  Her  miseries  consisted  in  having,  as 
she  described  her,  a  cross  old  grandmother  with 
whom  she  resided,  having  lost  her  parents;  in 
having  a  sister  totally  indifferent  to  her,  and  in 
not  being  allowed  the  consolation  of  a  friend. — 
Her  grandmother's  servants  were  her  favorites, 
and  her  rulers ;  and  in  short,  the  young  woman 
appeared  the  victim  of  tyranny.  It  struck  us 
all  as  very  surprising,  that,  treated  in  this  way, 
she  was  sufficiently  her  own  mistress  to  take 
part  of  a  house,  to  retain  her  grandmother's  carri- 
age and  servants,  and  to  make  a  very  elegant  ap- 
pearance. She  had  her  musical  instruments,  books, 
work,  drawing,  and  every  attribute  of  gentility  ; 
but  still  she  was  miserable,  and  when  I  knew 
her  well  enough  to  ask  questions,  I  ceased  to 
wonder  that  she  was  so.  I  used  to  stop,  or  try 
to  stop,  her  complaints,  by  representing  the  se- 
veral points  in  which  she  seemed  indulged,  be- 
yond the  lot  of  girls  in  general;  but  when  I 
mentioned  any  of  these  advantages,  they  were 
replied  to,  with  a  most  ridiculous  inconsistency. 
If  I  said,  '  But  you  are  handsomely  drest,  notwith- 
standing your  grandmother's  extreme  parsimony,' 
the  young  lady  answered,  '  O !  yes  ;  /  make  her 
dress  me  well.' — '  And  you  have  a  beautiful  harp 
here.' — '  O  !  yes ;  /  plagued  her  out  of  that.' — 
'  And  you  say  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  where 
you  please  in  town — is  not  that  uncommon  at 
your  age?' — '  O!  yes;  I  may  go  where  I  like, 
except  to  public  places;  but  I  contrive  to  get 
there    too.' — '  How    do    you    manage    that?' — ■ 

i  Why, 
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'  Why,  after  dinner,  I  tell  the  old  lady  I  arn 
going  to  the  Opera — she  begins  to  grumble  ;  and 
I  sit  it  out  a  little  while — when  she  has  done, 
I  get  up,  and  go  out  of  the  room— tell  my 
maid  to  order  the  carriage — dress,  and  <y>  to  the 

o  J  o 

Opera !' — In  short,  it  was,  on  her  own  state- 
ment, clear  that  this  object  of  pity  created  half 
the  evil  she  complained  of:  it  seemed  to  be 
her  amusement  to  irritate  her  grandmother's 
temper,  and  her  astonishment  that  it  was  irri- 
tated. Her  conduct  to  her  sister  was  not  more 
prudent;  in  the  little  we  saw  of  them,  when 
they  came  to  fetch  her  home,  her  want  of  re- 
gard was  too  evident;  an  affected  indifference, 
or  rather  unconsciousness  of  their  presence, 
afforded  small  encouragement  to  their  kindness; 
and  where  there  was  so  little  wish  to  conciliate 
the  love  of  those  who  ought  to  have  possessed 
her's,  it  was  easy  to  guess  why  she  had  not  a 
jrieiid.  Excepting  on  the  stage,  where  parents 
and  daughters  are  too  often  brought  forward  in 

O  CD 

the  characters  of  doating  fools  and  vulgar 
romps,  I  never  saw  such  a  Miss  as  this;  and 
the  impression  she  has  left  on  my  mind  is  such, 
that  I,  certainly,  should  never  wish  to  meet 
again  any  thing  so  uninteresting  as  a  creature 
without  natural  affections.  Nothing  but  sickness, 
or  starving,  will  force  out  the  good  from  a 
mind  like  this ;  and  such  girls  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  work  for  their  daily  subsistence, 
till  they  knowr  how  to  value  a  meal  and  a 
garment,  that  have  not  been  obtained  by  labor. 

I  am 
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I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  though  every  thing  possible  is  done 
for  the  ornament  of  the  mind,  there  is  still 
little,  very  little,  done  for  the  temper  of  youncr 
people;  and  there  is  a  sad  neglect  of  some 
very  important  virtues: — humility  and  gratitude, 
the  two  on  which  submission  and  content  are 
founded,  are  only  so  far  esteemed  as  to  be 
counterfeited.  We  have  in  this  neighborhood, 
a  family  of  children,  under  the  care  of  a  fa- 
shionable governess;  and  I  took  some  pains  to 
understand  her  method.  I  saw  the  children 
play  at  being  humble,  by  speaking  with  af- 
fected condescension  to  all  the  poor  they  met 
in  a  walk;  and  when  one  of  the  boys  received 
some  kindness  in  sullen  silence,  he  was  told 
that  he  was  shockingly  deficient  in  '  sensibility.' 
Ostentation  and  flattery  seemed  to  be  the  sub- 
stitutes for  humility  and  gratitude:  they  were 
praised  for  their  condescension,  and  lectured  if 
they  did  not  make  pretty  speeches.  It  is  vexatious 
that  we  must  see  what  is  wrong  to  teach  us 
what  is  right;  but  it  is  certainly  of  great  use 
to  see,  if  we  can  see  it  without  exultation  and 
self-complacency,  the  rocks  that  other  mariners 
in  the  ocean  we  must  plough,  have  struck  on. 
Could  we  but  persuade,  instead  of  convincing, 
this  would  indeed  be  needless ;  but  experience 
was  never  yet  bought  at  second-hand:  we  must 
all  suffer  for  ourselves  ;  and  it  is  on  this  con- 
sideration, my  dear  Miss  Aubrey,  that  I  send 
my  daughter,  more  than   is    consistent  with  my 

own 
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own  gratification,  into  the  world.  Many,  many 
people  have  I  known,  who  would  have  taken 
up  with  their  lot  in  this  life  very  peaceably, 
and  have  performed  the  duties  of  their  situa- 
tion without  repining,  could  they  but  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  every  one  has  more  or 
less  vexation  and  contradiction  and  opposition 
to  endure;  but  sitting  by  their  fire-side,  read- 
ing perhaps  false  relations  of  human  life,  and 
what  it  consists  of,  they  fancy  themselves  parti- 
cularly aggrieved,  and  grow  rebellious. 

Gertrude's  moments,  never  accustomed  to 
creep,  now  flew;  and  every  striking  of  the  clock  cost 
her  a  sigh.  Mr.  Sydenham  and  Mrs.  Brett,  en- 
tering into  all  her  feelings,  succeeded  in  ar- 
ranging, this  morning,  with  Lord  Luxmore,  a 
plan  that  should  prevent  interruption  to  her 
pleasures,  yet  not  render  her  negligent  towards 
those  to  whom  she  owed  them.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  she  should  have  the  disposal  of  her 
mornings ;  but  that  the  two  parties  should,  as 
often  as  other  engagements  permitted,  dine  to- 
gether, and  enjoy  the  evenings  in  whatever  way 
presented  itself  as  agreeable.  By  this  arrange- 
ment she  profited  greatly.  Mr.  Sydenham  kindly 
relaxing,  for  the  period  of  her  stay,  in  his  own 
pursuits,  whenever  he  could  be  useful  to  her, 
walked  with  her  in  a  delightful  little  strove,  or 
took  her  into  his  study  before  breakfast.  Mrs. 
Brett  sat  with  her  about  two  hours  afterwards; 
and  then,  if  visitors  did  not  come  to  them, 
Mr.    Sydenham,    or    his  sister,    if    her    health 

admitted 
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admitted  of  it,  took  her  with  them  to  make 
calls  in  the  neighborhood,  or  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles.  Conversation,  and  a  little  reading, 
different  from  that  she  got  in  London,  was  all  that 
the  time,  at  present,  allowed  her  to  profit  by; 
the  great  advantage  consisted  in  the  excitement 
of  new  curiosity.  A  pair  of  globes  delighted 
her;  and  a  little  information,  not  given  till  she 
asked  questions,  taught  her  how  they  might  be 
made  useful:  a  small  machine^  in  which  slen- 
der wires  supported  bails  of  various  proportions, 
and  in  relative  situations,  attracted  her  notice, 
and  gave  her  the  first  distinct  idea  of  the  Co- 
pernican  system,  and  an  orrery :  a  prism  led 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  colors ;  but, 
when  referred  to  the  rainbow  for  an  example 
of  their  parallel  existence,  the  fallacy  of  reckon- 
ing as  primary  those  which  she  saw  resulted 
from  union,  struck  her  mind  forcibly.  '  Shall 
3rou  remember  them  now  in  their  right  order?* 
said  Mr.  Sydenham.  '  Not  remember  them,* 
she  replied,  '  but  I  know  them;  and,  as  you  have 
made  me  understand  how  they  arise,  I  can  never 
misplace  them. 

The  face  of  the  heavens,  even  as  existing  and 
portioned  out  at  her  home,  had  attracted  her  curio- 
sity ;  and  when  Lady  Luxmore,  after  carrying 
home  some  of  her  long-day  visitors,  ordered  her 
coachman  '  round  the  squares,'  Gertrude  had 
contemplated  and  wondered  at  the  long-limbed  X, 
into  which  her  fancy  formed  the  constellation 
Orion,  the  W  of  Cassiopeia,  and  the  inverted  arch 

of 
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of  the  Northern  Crown:  it  had  occurred  to  her 
that  these  shapes  of  stars  seemed  to  have  their 
times  and  seasons ;  but  there  was  one  figure,  of 
which  she  certainly  did  not,  in  her  imagination, 
make  either  a  Bear  or  a  "Waggon,  which  seemed 
not  subject  to  the  same  rule.  On  these  matters  of 
doubt,  she  now  got  information  :  yet,  with  the  true 
inconsistency  of  human  nature,  a  sort  of  desperate 
vexation  mixed  itself  with  her  enjoyment;  and  Mr. 
Sydenham,  while  delighting  her,  was  forced  to  com- 
fort her,  by  bidding  her  regard  every  endeavor 
after  knowledge,  in  her  present  situation,  as  merely 
the  index,  by  which  she  was,  in  future,  to  direct 
her  course  of  improvement. 

Prom  Lady  Alary,  she  had  gained  in  manners ; 
and  from  Mrs.  Brett,  she  learned  more  than  she 
had  ever  heard  before,  of  the  requisites  for  the 
world,  and  for  that  introduction  to  it  which  might 
probably  be  her  lot,  the  earning  a  living  in  it.  Mu- 
sic, drawing,  reading  with  maps,  little  elegant  and. 
useful  handy-works,  the  best  method  of  truececo- 
noiny,  the  mode  of  governing  a  family,  became  all 
recommended  to  her  consideration :  she  saw  here 
country-occupations  of  all  sorts  ;  and  her  mind  and 
eye  learnt  to  select  their  objects. 

Nothing  was  wanting,  on  the  part  of  the  earl, 
to  make  her  situation  easy,  and  pleasant;  and  she 
could  not  but  observe  with  gratitude,  on  his  com- 
pelling the  idle  viscount  to  leave  her  in  peace,  by- 
ad  hering,  as  well  as  himself,  to  the  plan  proposed. 
*  It  is  so  good,  in  Lord  Luxmore !'  said  she;  '  for 
really,  dear  Portargis  forgets  that  we  are  no  longer 

children ; 
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children;  and  he  would  saunter  away  all  my  time' 
as  well  as  his  own. — Is  it  not  very  considerate  ? 
said  she  to  Mr.  Sydenham.  '  0!  yes ;  vastly  con- 
siderate,' he  replied;  and  he  looked  at  his  sister. 

In  addition  to  the  kindness  of  the  rectory-house 
Gertrude  had  to  acknowledge  much  civility,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  most  friendly  cordialitv, 
from  those  who  had  known  her  father ;  and  in  no 
instance  were  her  feelings  wounded  on  the  subject 
of  her  mother.  Even  those  who  had  become  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighborhood,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Air.  Adbrey,  seeing  the  respect  shewn 
her,  joined  in  it,  and  in  raising  her  into  something 
of  local  consequence.  '  The  persons  to  whom  I 
shall  introduce  you/  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  will  not 
always  be,  in  themselves,  instructive  or  entertain- 
ing;  but  in  learning  the  .realities  of  life,  you  must 
judge  of  society  as  it  is  :  it  would  give  you  no  idea 
of  a  lottery,  if  the  blanks  were  withdrawn  from  it : 
nothing,  in  themselves,  insipid  people  yet  make 
something  in  conjunction ;  and  you  ought  to  know 
they  are  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  world  ;  beside, 
with  all  the  fastidiousness  I  have  observed,  in 
many,  with  regard  to  company,  it  must  be  a  very 
barren  visit,  indeed,  or  we  must  be  deficient  in  our 
power  to  make  it  otherwise,  which  does  not  pro- 
duce something  tx/think  on.  I  have  seen  the  same 
people  dull,  or  agreeable,  according  as  thev  were 
treated  by  those  to  whose  judgment  they  were  sub- 
mitted ;  and  I  have  often,  in  my  own  instance,  been 
obliged  to  feel  that  the  dullness  of  an  hour  spent  in 
company,  has  so  tallied  with  the  previous  state  of 

my 
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my  spirits,  that  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  sup- 
pose the  one  had  no  influence  on  the  other  :  I  have 
known  many  a  worthy  man,  shy  and  silent  in  some 
society,  *  discourse,'  as  Hamlet  says,  '  most  elo- 
quent music'  in  another  place. 

No  prejudice  had  been  infused  into  the  mind  of 
Gertrude,  by  any  hints,  or  sketches  given  her  by 
her  friends.  In  visiting  the  neighborhood,  she  was 
left  to  make  her  own  conclusions;  and  being  en- 
couraged to  speak  freely  in  subsequent  conversa- 
tion, she  was  corrected,  or  her  opinions  were  con- 
firmed. A  disposition  to  censure,  is  not  the  indi- 
genous product  of  a  mind  not  idle ;  and  she  was  too 
much  pleased,  too  little  conceited,  and  too  grateful, 
to  seek  defects.  Chearfulness  is  a  pleasant  groove 
for  the  benevolent  feelings  to  slide  in ;  and  every 
thing  was  matter  ofjtte  to  Gertrude. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 


A  regular  system  strictly  pursued.  A  girl  with  a  soul.  A 
charming  widow.  An  embarrassed  lady.  Dislocated  manage- 
ment. The  affectionate  sisters.  Anecdote  of  an  angry  au- 
thoress. 

On  returning,  one  evening,  from  an  agreeable  walk 
of  some  distance,  with  the  earl,  the  viscount,  and  Mr. 
Sydenham,  Mrs.  Brett  told  Gertrude,  she  had  had 
a  visit  from  Mrs.  Vibrate,  who  had  come  purposely 
to  see  her  old  friend,  Mr.  Aubrey's  daughter ;  and 
that  to  atone  for  her  severe  disappointment,  she 
had  been  obliged  to  promise,  that  on  the  following 
day,  she  should  make  her  a  visit  in  their  return  from 
an  early  morning-call  on  Mrs.  Square. 

At  Airs.  Square's,  Gertrude  was  most  politely 
received ;  and  though  she  had  been  Mrs.  Aubrey's 
friend,  and  she  was  much  spoken  of,  nothing  was 
said,  that  even  by  implication  wounded  her.  Mr. 
Sydenham,  on  the  first  mention,  settled  the  busi- 
ness, by  saying  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  well  established 
in  the  north,  but  too  prudent  to  risque,  at  present, 
the  protection  under  which  her  daughter  was. 

*  You  will  excuse  us,  I  know,  my  dear  Miss 
Aubrey,'  said  Mrs.  Square,  pointing  to  her  chil- 
dren, '  if  we  go  on  in  our  usual  way;  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  young  folk  want  looking  after.  Em- 
ma, 
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ma,  I  will  have  more  regularity  in  your  proceed- 
ings.— Is  not  this  the  tune  tor  drawing?  why  are 
you  at  work  ?  you  see  your  sisters  are  at  their  draw- 
ing— where  is  your's?' 

We  must  describe  Emma  a  little  more  particu- 
larly before  we  let  her  speak.  She  was  not  of  the 
family  of  Square :  she  was  a  daughter,  by  a  for- 
mer husband.  Her  age  was  nearly  the  same  as 
Gertrude's;  but  she  had  the  great  advantage  of  a 
kind  and  well-disposed  brother,  a  year  younger 
than  herself:  these  two,  being  the  only  offspring 
of  the  first  marriage,  were  thrown  exclusively  to- 
gether: and  their  affection  resembled  that  of  twins. 
The  other  children  were  all,  many  years,  younger, 
and  no  companions  for  Robert  and  Emma ;  but 
good  Mrs.  Square,  who  never  acted,  without  the 
best  reasons,  and  wished  always  to  do  strict  justice, 
'  having  taken  up  an  idea  that  she  could  not  sin 
against  reason  and  justice,  if  she  treated  all  her 
children  precisely  alike,  made  Emma's  life  almost 
intolerable,  by  compelling  her  to  accommodate 
herself  to  the  routine  of  education,  and  the  amuse- 
ments suited  to  ten  years  of  age. — '  You  are  all  my 
children,'  said  she,  '  and  it  never  shall  be  said  I 
made  any  difference  between  you.'  The  mischief 
of  such  folly  might  have  been  serious,  had  not'Em- 
ma's  mind  contained  an  elastic  spring,  which  Ro- 
bert's kindness  contributed  to  keep  in  order  and  in 
-use ;  and  submitting,  as  far  as  she  could,  in  indif- 
ferent things,  she  had,  by  industry,  and  a  strong 
propensity,  availed  herself  of  Robert's  education, 
at  a  public  school,  to  gain  some  insight  into  that 

which 
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which  was  made  attractive  to  her  by  the  delight  it 
afforded  him :  his  leisure,  in  his  vacations,  had 
been  devoted  to  her;  and  her  application,  in  iiis 
absence,  was  sufficient  to  give  him  the  satisfaction 
of  always  finding  her  improved  at  his  return. 

Not  disrespectfully,  but  with  as  much  courage 
as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  any  one  not  disposed 
to  be  frowned  into  ignorance,  she  now  replied: 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  mother,  my 
head  is  so  full  of  what  Ptobert  talked  of  last  night, 
that  I  can  hardly  make  it  admit  any  thing  else.' 

'  What  was  it?'  said  Gertrude. 

'  Why,'  said  Emma,  earnestly,  but  modestly, 
*  Robert  is  reading  Livy,  and  I  am  only  in  Justin; 
he  described  to  us  last  night  the  conduct  of  the 
first  Scipio  Africanus,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  particularly  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Zama: 
he  told  us  of  Masinissa,  of  Sophonisba,  and  Sy- 
phax  :  he  described  the  supper-party  at  Syphax's, 
where  Asdrubal  and  Scipio  met;  and  I  am  dying 
with  impatience  to  read  it;  for  he  says  his  abstract 
of  it  can  give  us  no  idea  of  the  stvle  of  the  histo- 
rian  :  I  never  was  so  charmed :  1  got  up  at  five 
this  morning,  on  purpose ;  but  I  cannot  read  it 
with  ease  enough  to  enjoy  it. — Think,  O!  think, 
what  it  is  to  know,  that  in  the  small  compass  of  this 
volume,'  said  she,  seizing  the  book,  '  is  a  treasure 
of  knowledge,  and  I  cannot  get  at  it : — would  not 
you  cry  at  such  mortification? — I  must  accomplish 
it.' 

Mrs.  Square  interposed : — *  Emma,  will  you 
mind  me  ?  I  will  have  the  book  laid  aside.  I  will 
not  have  such  ranting.     If  you  are  impatient,  we 

vol.  u.  p  will 
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will  read  the  chapter  of  Livy,  on  Monday  evening, 
in  some  translation;  but,  at  present,  the  drawing 
shall  be  attended  to :  you  know,  Monday  is  reading- 
evening.' 

Gertrude  dared  not  interpose.  She  thought  she 
heard  poor  Emma  whisper — '  Monday  evening! — 
Translation!' — 'but  Emma  shewed  the  cultivated 
mind  in  her  obedience ;  and  she  sat  down  to  draw, 
from  a  drawing  made  by  the  master,  after  an  en- 
graving, a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  pyramidal 
glory  of  the  horse-chesnut.  Mas  she  to  be  blamed 
that  she  could  not  exert  her  usual  accuracy  ? — or 
was  Mrs.  Square  right  in  finding  faults  in  it  ? 

To  atone,  in  some  measure,  to  poor  Emma,  Mr. 
Sydenham  began  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  the 
battle  of  Zama,  and  was  going  to  make  her  sensi- 
ble to  the  volume  of  meaning  inclosed  in  the 
laconic  '  Annibal  peto  pacem  ;'  of  the  his- 
torian, when  she  checked  the  information  with 
— '  O  !  do  not  talk  of  it ;  1  shall  never  again  bear 
to  hear  Livy  named :  I  shall  think  of  my  daubed 
horsc-chesnut.  I  will  positively  get  up  at  five 
o'clock,  to-morrow  morning,  to  do  that  again;  for 
it  is  not  at  all  like  my  copy.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Square,  to  little  Madge, 
who,  while  waiting  for  the  party  to  assemble  for  a 
walk,  had  taken  up  a  book  suited  to  her  age,  and 
decorated  with  pictures,  '  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things ;  lay  the  book  down,  and  sit  quiet,  till  we  are 
nil  ready.  Bless  my  heart !  you  are  so  very  in- 
dustrious !  I  suppose  you  mean  to  be  wiser  than 
any  body :  the  child  obeyed,  and  seating  herself 
on  a  painted  chair,  so  as  to  reach  the  leg  of  it  with 

her 
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her  heel,  she  had  fairly  kicked  oft*  a  whole  hiero- 
glyphic emblem  of  eternity,  before  the  bonnets 
were  on. 

1  Can  any  thing,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  as  they 
drove  off,  '  be  so  preposterous  as  good  Mrs. 
Square's  management?  She  has  checked  the  lau- 
dable ardor  of  that  girl's  feeling  :  she  has  lost  an 
opportunity  of  impressing  indelibly  on  her  mind 
great  facts  of  history,  and  deeds  of  virtue,  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  antiquity :  she  has  chilled  her  in 
her  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  she  has  compelled 
her  to  spend  two  hours,  to  no  purpose,  I  may  say, 
for  Emma  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  she  does  : 
she  can  not  copy  half  the  faults  of  her  pattern : 
she  does  not  know  how  incorrect  it  is ;  but  tricked 
and  colored  prettily,  she  supposes  it  right.' 

*  And  yet,'  said  Gertrude,  '  the  time  has  not 
been  lost.  I  have  felt  as  you  have,  Sir :  but  the 
victory  the  sweet  girl  got  over  her  mortification ! — 
that  can  never  be  time  lost  which  obtained  her 
such  a  triumph.' 

'  True,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham ;  '  but  I  feel  for  the 
girl,  and  I  could  whip  the  mother.  You  see  she 
trusts  nothing :  she  must  have  a  great  reliance  on 
her  own  discretion;  yet  her  conduct,  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  little  girl,  makes  me  doubt  whether  she 
has  any.  Her  goading  one  child,  and  checking  the 
other,  may  produce  idleness  in  both.  With  all 
her  seeming  diligence,  she  is  no  good  manager  of 
time.  I  could  make  a  day  in  a  week  out  of  the 
waste  of  such  reasoners.' 

The  party  now  drove  to  f  the  Rosery,'  where, 
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embowered  in  sweets  and  elegancies,  sat  Mrs.  Vi- 
brate, drest  precisely  like  a  French  mistress, 
highly  rouged,  and  with  all  her  flash  of  beauties 
discovered  by  the  studious  adjustment  of  her  veil. 

Mrs.  Vibrate  had  been,  early  in  life,  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Aubrey ;  and  exquisitely  sensible  to 
obligation,  she  rejoiced,  unfeignedly,  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  it  to  his  daughter.  She 
was  of  a  diminutive  size  ;  and  her  charms  were  in 
a  great  degree,  her  own ;  but  the  politeness,  the 
ease,  the  extreme  frankness  of  her  manners,  the 
heart  that  danced  in  her  eyes  and  animated  her 
tongue,  were  irresistibly  charming,  and  Gertrude 
was  fairly  intoxicated,  when  she  found  herself  the 
object  of  regard,  to  a  person  so  very  much  to  be 
admired.  Her  welcome  was  unlike  that  any  one 
had  yet  given  her :  it  almost  amounted  to  tears. 
'  I  have  no  form  or  chilling  ceremony  about  me,' 
said  she,  '  I  am,  in  the  scripture-sense,  the  neigh- 
bor of  my  neighbors:  what  I  feel,  I  feel  deeply; 
and  what  I  say,  my  heart  accompanies :  what  I 
owe  to  your  good  father,  I  can  recollect,  but  I 
never  can  repay,  were  I  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  his 
family.  I  was  a  giddy  prating  inquisitive  girl,  and  he 
tried  to  make  me  steady ;  but  he  never  could  suc- 
ceed;  I  married  foolishly;  and  he  persuaded  my 
family  to  forgive  me.  I  must  have  been  lost,  had 
it  not  been  for  him ;  for  my  marriage  was  most 
unhappy:  he  got  me  separated  from  Air.  Vibrate, 
and  now,  Heaven  has,  in  its  mercy,  released  me 
by  li'is  death:  O  !  my  dear  young  friend!  take  care 
how  you  marry :  never  marry  a  man  of  pleasure, 
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as  it  is  called,  unless  you  can  be  content  to  live  with 
a  brute.  I  would  not  believe  that  he  who  was  the 
life  of  every  company,  could  be  the  dullest  of  all 
mortals  at  home.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  disgust 
I  felt  in  being  the  wife  of  a  man  of  the  highest 
fashion,  or  how  I  was  driven  to  hate  him  whom  I 
saw  the  idol  of  the  world.  But,  thank  Heaven,  I 
am  released ;  the  evil  proved  its  own  remedy ; 
and  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  its  arriving 
just  in  time  to  rescue  me  from  my  grave.  You 
see  I  am  not  out  of  mourning.' 

'  Have  you  seen,'  said  she  to  Mr.  Sydenham, 
'  in  the  course  of  their  conversation,  and  while  she 
took  from  a  rotatory  book- table  near  her,  two  ele- 
gant volumes,  '  these  poems  of 's  :  they  are 

delightful ;  but  I  shall  send  them  back  to  my  book- 
sellers :  there  is  a  great  deal  contra  bonos  mores 
in  them ;  and  I  am  sure  we  are  aiding  and  abet- 
ting in  mischief,  if  we  let  talent  plead  in  behalf  of 
vice  :  we  are  not  so  poor  in  wit,  I  hope,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ribaldry  ;  if  the  review- 
ers thought  fit,  when  I  published  my  little  work  of 
sentiment,  and  talked  of  the  poetical  pains  of  love, 
to  send  me  to  my  bible  for  consolation,  I  wonder 
what  they  will  say  to  this  Bond-street  Ovid.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  body  can  have  pleasure 
in  reading  what  is  licentious  :  to  me,  it  is  as  dis- 
gusting  as  dirt  on  my  hands  or  my  clothes.  But  I 
don't  think,'  said  she,  interrupting  herself,  '  that  I 
have  seen  you  since  I  went  to  town  for  the  masque- 
rade :  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Brett,  your  hints  were  of 
great  use.  "What  an  owl  I  should  have  made  my- 
self 
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self  without  your  correction :  the  thing,  after  all, 
went  off  flat :  masquerades  certainly  do  not  suit 
the  English  :  I  lost  my  company,  and  one  of  my 
shoes,  and  was  absolutely  obliged  to  cross  the 
street,  and  get  home  in  broad  day-light  by  myself. 
I  do  think,  on  the  whole,  masquerades  are  most 
mischievous  things.  I  am  sure  what  I  saw  there, 
gave  me  too  much  information.' 

She  rang  a  little  gilt  silver  bell.  '  Tell  Sir 
George,'  said  she  to  a  servant,  l  that  Mr.  Syden- 
ham is  here.' 

'  What,  have  you  got  your  charge  still  with  you? 
said  Mrs.  Brett.' 

'  O  !  send  him  home,  send  him  home,'  said  Mr. 
Sydenham  ;  '  you  will  spoil  him.' 

'  I  protest  I  will  not :'  she  answered,  '  I  make 
him  as  industrious  as  I  can,  and  on  the  whole,  he 
is  a  very  good  boy,  though  his  mother  can  do  no- 
thing with  him  :  she  is  too  rigid  a  great  deal.  But, 
Mrs.  Brett,  how  are  all  your  pensioners  and  pro- 
tegees?— remember,  my  mite  is  at  your  service, 
whenever  it  can  be  useful.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I 
could  make  it  ten  times  more ;  but  yet,  perhaps, 
in  the  correct  ratio  of  human  perverseness,  I 
should  be  ten  degrees  less  liberal,  if  I  had,  as  much 
more  to  be  liberal  with.' 

Two  gentlemen  now  arrived  on  horseback,  and 
were  welcomed  with  almost  rapture;  they  brought 
all  the  last  wit  and  literature,  and  the  conversation 
was  spirited  and  informing.  Sir  George,  at  a  se- 
cond or  third  summons,  came  to  the  company. 
Gertrude  had  expected  to  see  a  little  boy ;  but  the 

young 
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young  gentleman  who  appeared,  looked  older  than 
the  lady  of  the  house,  and  Gertrude  soon  found 
that  some  unexplainable  disgrace  made  him  an 
exile  from  '  his  parents'-hall,'  and  quartered  him  on 
the  facility  of  good-humored  Mrs.  Vibrate. 

The  party  from  the  rectory-house,  took  their 
leave,  when  Mrs.  Vibrate  had  accepted  an  invi 
tation  to  dinner  for  the  following  week,  on  condition 
she  might  bring  Sir  George  with  her. 

'  What  must  I  appear,'  said  Gertrude  to  herself, 
on  quitting  the  Rosery, '  when  introduced,  in  all  my 
aukwardness,  to  such  a  woman?  I  would  give  the 
world  I  had  her  manners  ;  such  spirit,  such  sweet- 
ness !  and  yet  such  a  love  for  what  is  right !  May  I 
not  like  Mrs.  Vibrate,  extremely.  Sir?' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  if  it  be  good 
to  be  extreme  in  any  thing.  I  will  admit  of  your 
esteeming  very  highly  the  much  that  is  good  in 
your  enthusiastic  friend,  if  you  will  allow  yourself 
to  see  what  it  is  better  not  to  imitate.  You  will, 
perhaps,  call  me  very  splenetic,  if  I  warn  you  not 
to  be  flattered  by  such  kindness.  The  profession 
of  any  thing  destroys  the  grace  of  it.  Mrs.  Vi- 
brate professes  frankness,  cordiality,  and  universal 
philanthropy;  and  to  all  is  she  alike:  she  is  cer- 
tainly obliged  to  your  father,  and  she  feels  it;  but 
she  is  one  of  that  corps,  to  whom  vice  and  virtue, 
wisdom  and  folly,  are,  after  all  that  you  have 
heard  her  say,  equally  indebted.  I  agree  with 
you,  that  Mrs.  Vibrate  is  a  captivating  creature ; 
and  when  1  confess  this,   let  me  not  withhold  her 

meed 
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meed  of  praise  for  something  far  beyond  her  fasci- 
nations :  she  has  ten  thousand  merits  :  exposed,  by 
a  most  licentious  husband,  to  every  danger  that 
awaits  youth,  beauty,  and  inexperience,  she  pre- 
served her  reputation,  even  in  a  foreign  country ; 
in  her  few  days  of  indulgence,  she  oppressed  no 
one :  in  poverty,  and  hardly  treated  by  unfeeling 
relations,  she  made  the  little  she  had,  suffice  her; 
and  I  believe,  if  ever  she  repined,  it  was  when,  on 
such  occasions  as  those  she  hinted  at,  her  hand 
could  not  keep  pace  with  her  heart.' 

'  But  however  beautiful  every  likeness  of  Mrs. 
Vibrate  must  be,  I  will  not  conceal  from  vou,  who 
are  learning  the  world,  that  deficiency  of  prudence, 
for  it  is  no  more,  by  which  she  renders  her  exam- 
ple unavailable  to  any  good  purpose,  and  I  may 
almost  say,  injurious  to  the  world.  What  has  a 
pretty  young  widow  of  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
to  do  with  this  resort  of  young  men?  That 
idle  boy,  Sir  George,  for  he  is  but  nineteen, 
I  know  she  has  taken,  out  of  pure  good-na- 
ture, to  keep  him,  as  it  is  called,  '  out  of  harm's 
way,'  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  mischief  that  awaits 
such  a  character  every  where :  she  can  do  him  no 
good:  she  cannot  nurse  him  always;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  gets  away,  he  is,  more  than  ever,  in  dan- 
ger of  being  ruined.' 

We  cannot  portray  the  perhaps  twenty  dif- 
ferent persons,  or  families,  to  whom  Gertrude 
was  introduced  by  her  liberal  friends;  neither 
would  we  have  it  thought  that  she  saw  nothing 
which  did  not  afford  matter  for  criticism.     We 
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pass  over  the  correct,  because  the  very  essence  of 
their  character — and  let  it  be  understood  to  their 
praise — is  that  it  seldom  affords  much  to  remark  : 
*  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  wav/  calls  on  no  ob- 
servers ;  but  the  satisfaction  it  gives,  not  merely 
to  themselves,  but  to  all  around  them,  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  indifference  as  from  reprehension. 
Sir  Eugene,  and  Lady  Agatha  Pelican,  who,  in 
straitened  circumstances,  were  renouncing  every 
thing  beyond  the  common  comforts  of  life,  that  they 
might  save  their  children  from  the  necessity  to 
which  they  submitted :  Miss  Aimwell,  who  to  edu- 
cate two  orphan-nephews,  had  left  oft  the  elegant 
pursuits  of  her  youth,  and  betaken  herself  to  dry 
studies.  Mr.  Swan,  the  broken-hearted  father  of 
ten  motherless  girls,  and  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Purefoi,  who,  pillaged  by  lawless  robbers,  had  only 
her  invention  wherewith  to  maintain  a  husband  de- 
prived of  his  reason,  were  all  characters  to  be  ad- 
mired and  reverenced  ;  but  they  had  no  time  for 
long  visits,  nor  would  they  have  afforded  us  a  scrap 
of  nonsense  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 
The  good  old  lady,  living  in  the  street  of  Luxmore, 
we  have  recorded  out  of  affection  to  her  memory  ; 
and  we,  would  with  great  delight  describe, 
many  others  who  merited  and  enjoyed  all  the  hap- 
piness this  world  in  its  most  generous  mood  can 
give. — We  could  depict  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Trainwell,  bringing  up  four  sweet  lovely  girls  in 
every  duty,  not  merely  liberal  in  expence  but  in 
personal  labor,  to  give  them  rational  and  fair  ad- 
vantages, and  crowning  all  by  instilling  into  their 

'  young 
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young  minds  the  highest  sentiments  of  piety.  We 
are  delighted  with  seeing  girls  preparing  for  a  ball ; 
but  what  is  that  interest  compared  to  seeing  Mrs. 
Trainwell  preparing  her  girls  for  their  first  commu- 
nion? These  instances  of  goodness  and  of  happi- 
ness, let  us  not  suppose  rare — life  is  not  misery  in 
itself,  to  the  tenth  part  of  those  who  make  it  so  by 
their  own  folly: — the  natural  course  of  things,  even 
now,  is  not  evil;  and  were  society  composed  of  such 
as  we  have  the  felicity  of  calling  our  friends,  that 
the  world  is  to  be  quitted  would  be,  perhaps,  its 
greatest  woe. 

In  one  of  their  morning-calls,  a  house  newly  built, 
and  not  finished  in  the  interior ;  stucco- walls  with 
their  first  coating,  and  doors  without  locks,  receiv- 
ed them.  Gertrude  followed  Mrs.  Brett  into  a 
room  scantily  furnished,  where  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  had  previously  made  a  visit  at  the  rec- 
tory-house, was  employed  on  a  large  piece  of 
patch-work.  She  received  her  visitors  with  some 
embarrassment;  she  set  herself  to  rights  as  they 
approached,  and  in  meeting  them,  fairly  walked 
through  the  front-breadth  of  her  dress ;  but  such 
things  we  have  seen  happen  to  persons  of  a  higher 
tone  of  manners  than  Mrs.  Veneer ;  and  when  she. 
had  bestowed  a  vast  deal  of  censure  on  her  own  auk- 
wardness,  and  some  pity  on  herself,  as  the  sufferer 
by  it,  she  asked  after  all  the  good  family  at  the 
rectory,  forgetting,  perhaps,  that  there  were  none 
left  at  home,  and  then  recovered  some  courage  in 
blaming  her  own  stupidity.  She  thought  it  was 
almost  as  hot  as  in  the  dog-days,  not  recollecting 
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that  she  was  speaking  in  the  second  week  of  July: 
she  was  afraid  Miss  Aubrey  would  take  cold  with 
the  air  from  a  window  close  shut,  notwithstanding 
her  remark  on  the  heat  stood  uncontradicted — and 
s;.e  omitted  nothing  that  was  absurd  in  speech, 
except  enquiring  alter  the  colonel,  and  correcting 
herself  by  recollecting  the  military  style  of  his  fu- 
neral. 

When  her  wits  were  returning,  she  ordered  her 
daughters  and  Mr.  Veneer  to  be  informed  of  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  visitors  :  the  footman  went  up  to  the 
chamber  of  the  former,  while  the  dinner-bell  in  the 
walnut-tree  was  rung  by  one  of  the  maids  for  the 
latter.  The  characteristic  of  the  house,  and  its  in- 
habitants, was  the  having  every  thing  out  of  its 
place ;  and  while  the  family  were  assembling,  or 
preparing  to  assemble,  Mrs.  Veneer  shewed  her 
house,  and  proved,  as  she  said  of  the  stag's  horns 
in  the  gothic  kitchen,  that,  in  every  thing,  they 
?  kept  up  their  charter.'  Till  they  got  '  quite  in 
print,'  she  observed,  they  must  make  shift,  there- 
fore they  churned,  just  for  the  present,  in  the 
green-house,  and  washed  in  the  coal-cellar — it  was, 
to  be  sure,  sadly  aukward  to  be  obliged  to  dine  in 
the  saloon,  because  the  deling  not  being  quite  dry, 
the  artist  had  been  obliged  to  request  they  would 
have  no  hot  dishes;  and  she  feared  the  furniture  of 
her  best  beds  would  be  spoiled,  as  the  servants 
were  necessitated  to  sleep  in  them,  till  Mr.  Cornice 
could  send  down  their's  from  town.  The  pictures 
would  all  be  hung  up  as  fast  as  the  walls  dried — 
they  were  all  at  present  set  on  their  edges,  with 

the 
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the  gilt  frames  well  papered,  in  the  wood-house — 
she  hoped  the  fowls  would  not  get  at  them.' 

Mr.  Veneer  made  his  appearance  from  his  fields 
— haysel  and  harvest,  broadcast  and  dibbling,  tur- 
nips and  lucerne  wore  away  the  minutes  till  Miss 
Veneer  came  in  :  she  fell  back  in  the  last  new  imi- 
tation of  an  obsolete  London  curtsey;  and  then  sat 
down  in  silence,  viewing  poor  Gertrude  from  the 
head  to  the  foot.  Mrs.  Veneer,  to  hide  this  ill- 
bred  unkindness,  began  to  tell  her  daughter  how 
very  glad  she  must  be  to  see  Miss  Aubrey ;  to 
which  the  young  lady,  with  more  sincerity  perhaps, 
but  less  urbanity,  scarcely  assented. 

At  length,  driven  by  her  want  of  ideas  to  be 
rude,  she  addressed  herself  to  her  mother  affectedly, 
as  if  in  want  of  information,  saying,  '  Ma'  Ma' !  I 
didn't  know  they  wore  their  things  so  very  plain  now : 
— see  how  very  plain  Miss  Aubrey's  dress  is — I'm 
sure'  we  can't  be  right,  though  indeed  Miss  Sloper 
has  all  her  patterns  from  Madame  Du  Fard's,  in 
Devonshire-square,  St.  James's.— Do  you  like 
Miss  Sloper's  fashions  ?'  continued  she,  addressing 
herself  to  Gertrude.  M  r.  Veneer  spared  the  trouble 
of  a  reply,  by  saying  rather  peevishly,  '  Do  see, 
Sally,  for  your  sister  :  why  doesn't  she  come  r' — 
Sally  required  another  hint,  ere  she  moved  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after  quitting  the  room,  she  return- 
ed, saying,  her  sister  could  not  manage  the  huile 
antique  for  her  hair,  and  could  not  come.  The  ex- 
cuse was  not  admitted  :  Mr.  Veneer  was  peremp- 
tory; and  Miss  Bridget  Veneer,  after  a  second 
embassy,  obeyed  him,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour,  which  space  her  father  had  filled  up  with 
protesting  against  all  modern  fashions,  and  boast- 
ing of  his  enforced  submission  to  them. 

As  her  appearance  was  compelled,  her  dress 
and  humor  accorded  with  the  violence  offered  to 
her  will ;  and  she  was  too  sullen  to  be  any  thing 
but  savage.  Their  father  ordered  them  by  turns 
to  the  piano-forte  ;  the  elder  sat  down,  and  made 
good  humored  by  the  ill-humor  of  her  sister,  she 
answered,  '  Yes,  Pa',  to  every  thing  that  Pa'  said, 
and  obeyed,  to  the  utmost,  the  injunctions  he  gave 
her,  on  opening  her  music -book,  to  '  make  as 
much  noise  as  she  could  ;'  he  said,  he  loved  dearly 
to  hear  a  great  noise ;  and  under  favor  of  this  par- 
tiality, Miss  Veneer  obtained  at  least  his  applause, 
when  she  released  the  punished  auditors  from  the 
chance-medley  modulation  of  her  '  rapid  and 
powerful'  execution. 

This  grating  of  discords  was  next  improved  on, 
by  the  addition  of  the  performer's  natural  yell,  sent 
forth  by  all  the  impulses  which  one  organ  of  sound 
can  inflict  on  another,  and  in  the  mean  time,  Ger- 
trude was  called  on  by  Airs*  Veneer,  to  admire 
Miss  Bridget's  copies  in  soot,  whiting,  and  ochre, 
from  goggling  French  heads,  of  proportions  defy- 
ing all  rule,  and  oi a  capacity  absolutely  excluding 
all  lodging  for  the  Pia  Mater  and  its  contents  : — 
accustomed  to  the  heads  of  Piazzetta  and  the 
Cartons.Gertrude  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
serve her  sincerity,  and  avoid  offending,  except  by 
professing  her  total  ignorance.  Mrs.  Veneer  gave 
her  daughter  some  comforting  looks,  that  said, 
5  <  See 
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'  See  how  much  wiser  you  are,'  and  now  hoped 
her  industry,  in  displaying  Miss  Bridget's  parallel 
proficiencies,  had  put  her  into  good  humor ;  but 
she  hoped  in  vain.  A  duet  was  demanded;  but  as 
some  sort  of  acquiescence,  if  not  concurrence,  is  re- 
quisite in  such  a  proceeding,  there  was  little  chance 
of  its  being  atchieved.  Miss  Veneer  was  disposed 
to  shew  her  elegant  sensibilities  in  the  piano  of  a 
drum-accompaniment,  which  was  hint  sufficient  for 
Miss  Bridget  to  play  fortissimo.  Their  situations 
changed  ;  and,  as  the  sisters  possessed  that  happy 
harmony  of  temper,  which  is  described  by  '  think- 
ing exactly  alike,'  they  revenged  themselves.  Miss 
Bridget,  to  whom  her  sister's  roaring  bass  was  more 
intolerable  than  her  own  squeaking  treble,  did  all 
that  looks,  mutterings,  and  nudgings  with  the  elbow 
would  do ;  but  doing  all  in  vain,  she  at  last  said 
aloud,  '  Sally,  how  can  you  make  such  a  mon- 
strous noise  ?'  Sally  replied  :  Bridget  rejoined  ; 
till,  at  length,  the  expressions  '  Lord  ha,  mercy  ! 
how  cross  you  are  !' — '  I'll  play  as  I  like.' — '  You're 
not  mistress  of  the  house.' — '  Nor  you  neither, 
thank  God,  you  disagreeable  creature  !'  reached 
the  company  ;  and  each  declaring  they  could  not 
play  with  the  other,  they  rose,  turning  their  backs  ; 
and  Mr.  Sydenham  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
bustle,  to  get  off  with  his  party 


..  * 


*  Ladies  must  be  forgiven,  if  sometimes,  in  a  little  irrita- 
tion of  nerves,  the  defects  of  each  other  rise  to  recollection. 
Even  women  of  genius,  have  erred  in  prudence,  when  pro- 
voked. Mrs.  C L ,  during  the  printing  of  one  of  her 

fi rat  works,  had  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  her  publisher 
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on  the  hackneyed  vexation  of  delay;  but  not  meeting  with 
him  at  home,  she  had  an  interview  with  his  mother,  who, 
trying  to  appease  her  by  professing  her  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject, ended  with  '  Lord  bless  you,  madam,  what  do  I  know 
about  books  or  printers  ? — I  am  a  plain  old  woman.'— 
*  Aye!  plain  enough,  God  knows!' — replied  the  female  ge- 
nius, and  departed  in  anger. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


Moderation  in  enjoyment.  Judicious  encouragement.  A  young 
lover  and  his  lather.  The  Bacchanalians.  The  wager.  The 
•wager  hit.  Anecdotes  and  facts.  A  fever.  The  father 
frightened.  The  volunteer-nurse.  The  anxiety  of  a  friend. 
How  to  set  a  good  example  in  a  country-parish.  A  fair 
•warning.    Anecdotes  of  well-known  personages. 

Was  not  Gertrude  Aubrey  in  '  a  fair  way,'  as  it 
is  called,  to  be  spoiled,  while  receiving  such  flat- 
tering attentions  as  those  which  met  her,  and 
which  she  met  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lux-more? 
Certainly  had  her  mind  been  fed,  as  the  minds  of 
girls  too  often  are,  on  the  unsubstantial  aliment  of 
iiction  and  petty  morals,  it  would  have  had  no 
constitution,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
to  have  withstood  the  sudden  change  of  climate ; 
but  Gertrude,  more  ignorant  of  the  world  than 
most  misses  of  sixteen,had  a  sort  of  right  forward 
understanding  of  what  she  herself  was,  and  of  the 
share  she  might  personally  claim  in  that  which  she 
enjoyed.  Much  she  imputed  to  the  good  nature 
of  Mr.  Sydenham  and  Mrs.  Brett,  much  to  the  po- 
liteness of  Lord  Luxmore  ;  and  much  she  resolved 
into  the  pleasure  every  one  must  naturally  feel,  in 
the  power  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  a  fel- 
low-creature. Very,  very  little  did  she  consider  as 
addressed  to  her.     She  supposed  every  one  placed 

in 
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in  the  situation  in  which  she  stood,   would  have 
equal  cause  with  herself  to  be  grateful  to  those 
whose  various  kindness  claimed  her  gratitude  ;  she 
had  not  then,  nor  could  she  ever  afterwards  adopt 
it,  any  spirit  of  egotism ; — her  me  was  never  in  ca- 
pitals, nor  eould  her  seeing  the  same  favors  or  be^ 
nefits  conferred  instantly  on  another,   have  abated 
her  enjoyment,  or  chilled  her  spirit  of  thankfulness. 
O  !  if  we  could  but  persuade  the  instructors  of  the 
present  day,  that  to  make  us  humble  is  to  make  us 
happy  !   As  we  cannot  render  the  gratifications  of 
this  world  more   perfect  or  more  valuable  than 
they  are,   surely  it  is  better  to  accommodate  the 
mind  to  them,  than  in  the  inflation  of  pride  and 
the   greediness    of   unmeasured   expectation,     to 
judge  our  allotted  good    unworthy    our    accept- 
ance.    Can  we  not  suppose  that  He  who  made 
the  world,  knew  best  how  to  suit  its  scale  to  the 
perceptions  of  creatures  whom  he  formed  to  in- 
habit it,  and  that  therefore,  every  disposition  to 
unthankfulness  must  arise  from  some  unnatural  de- 
fect in  ourselves?  He  has  not  created  giants,  and 
commanded  them  to  wander  in  groves  of  herbage 
for  shade.     The  proportion  of  the  universe  is  one 
of  its  greatest  beauties  ;  and  let  us  be  assured,  that 
if  we  complain  of  the  unfitness  of  any  thing,  our 
faculties,  of  some  kind  or  other,  are  impaired. 

Another  advantage  which  Gertrude  reaped  from 
the  chastisements  of  her  youth,  was  the  silence 
in  general  imposed  on  her:  the  mind  must  ne.er 
stagnate ;  but  it  must  not,  like  a  broken  cistern, 
overflow  before  it  is  full;  and  very  few  are  the  ideas 
vol.  ii.  q  that 
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that  stay  with  those  who  begin  to  talk  before  they 
have  heard  :  the  power  of  observation  is  increased 
by  the  leisure  of  silence;  and  most  unwillingly 
do  we  hear  children  deemed  particularly  stupid, 
when  they  sit  unmoved  and  open-mouthed,  and 
are  shaken  by  the  shoulder,  under  the  supposition 
that  they  must  be  going  to  sleep.  The  conviction 
early  impressed  on  Gertrude's  mind,  that  in  no 
way,  but  by  her  own  exertion,  could  she  ever  at- 
tain any  thing,  and  the  covetousness  of  knowledge 
bestowed  on  her,  served  to  fix  her  attention ;  and 
when  slaking  her  thirst  at  a  liberal  fountain,  she 
never  stopt  to  observe  on  the  portion  of  the 
stream  directed  to  her  lips,  or  the  quantity  that 
others  drank  : — she  had  only  to  imbibe ;  and  this 
she  did,  almost  in  ignorance  of  ingredients  and 
effects. 

A  still  more  important  defence  she  found  in  the 
moderating  discretion  of  Mr.  Sydenham,  who  not 
teaching  her  to  be  too  proud  to  be  vain,  but,  as 
if  seeing  no  foundation,  unless  it  were  that  of 
presumption,  for  any  human  creature's  being  one 
or  the  other,  seemed  to  demand  of  her  all  that  she 
possessed,  and  to  excuse  her  not  possessing  more. 
Few  dared  to  make  foolish  speeches  in  his  pre- 
sence; and  his  undisguised,  but  good-humored 
contempt  was  always  on  the  alert,  where  the 
mistake  of  wishing  to  please,  was  indulged  in,  at 
the  cost  of  sincerity.  In  every  thing  that  testified 
respect  for  her  father,  he  cordially  joined,  with 
generally  some  mention  of  the  amiable  qualities 
of  her  mother ;  and  if  lie  spoke  of  Gertrude,  it 
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was  with  the  same  expectation  of  her  doing  rather 
better  than  ordinarily  well,  which  he  would  have 
formed  of  the  ability  of  superior  height  to  reach 
that  which  a  shorter  stature  made  unattainable. 
Neither  altitude  did  he  seem  to  consider  as  a 
subject  for  boasting. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  when  our  well-mean- 
ing friends  do  not  mar  all  our  endeavors  to  make 
the  rising  generation  somewhat  better  than  our- 
selves ;  but  great,  very  great,  ought  to  be  our  ac- 
knowledgments, when  they  do  any  thing  to  for- 
ward us.  Mr.  Sydenham  was,  in  one  instance, 
fortunate.     Walking  with  Gertrude,  near  his  own 

house,  he  met  good  old  Dr.  T ,  who,  from  time 

almost  immemorial  in  the  parish,  had  held  the 
adjoining  living.     Mr.  Sydenham   introduced  his 

companion,  by  calling  her  father  to  Dr.  T 's 

recollection.—'  The  daughter  of  my  old  friend 
Aubrey?'  said  the  doctor  with  surprise: — 'then, 
young  lady,  you  ought  to  be  an  example  of  every 
thins;  good.' 

Encouraged  by  the  interest  Mr.  Sydenham 
seemed  to  avow  in  her  concerns,  Gertrude  had 
not  omitted  to  urge  her  earnest  wish,  in  any  way 
to  obtain  tidings  of  her  mother  ;  but  in  this  anxi- 
ety, neither  he  nor  his  sister  encouraged  her.  '  You 
can  do  nothing,'  said  they,  '  at  present.  Mrs.  Au- 
brey is  in  a  situation  of  comfort; — rest  satisfied.' 

The  earl  presuming  on  the  nominal  relation  in 
which  he  stood  with  regard  to  Gertrude,  and 
sheltered  by  his  rank,  his  character,  and  his  ace, 

G  2  which, 
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which  he  never  before  had  pleaded  on  any  occa- 
sion, gave  rather  a  high  tone  to  tiie  right  of  pro- 
tection which  he  claimed  ;  while  his  son  was  frank 
in  bis  expressions  of  something  less  equivocally 
resembling   passion.      Without,    perhaps,     being 
able  to  define  to  himself  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  it, 
Lord  Portargis's  first  study  in  all  their  movements, 
was  to  gain  Gertrude  to  himself  as  a  companion. 
Though  he  had  little  to  say  in  private,   but  that 
which   he  repeated   in  public  every  hour,  yet  it 
was  gratifying  to  him  to  say  it  in  private  ;    and 
while  he  daily  and  hourly   declared   Gatty   Au- 
brey should   be  his  wife,   it  was  when  they  were 
alone,  that  he  questioned  her  whether  she  felt  a 
corresponding  inclination. 

Nothing  of  all  this  had  escaped  Mr.   Syden- 
ham's or  Mrs.  Brett's  observation ;   but  they  had 
too  much  prudence  to  give  the  idea  a  substantial 
form  by  opposing  it.     They  joined  Gertrude  in 
laughing  at  the  boyish  gravity  of  the  viscount's  re- 
solution; but,  at  every  opportunity,  they  discouraged 
her  from  relying,    not  only  on   his  passion,    but 
even  on  Lady  Luxmore's  protection.     To  attain 
every  thing  by  which  she  could  render  herself  in- 
dependent,   was  the  plain   advice  of  their  good 
sense,   as  soon  as  they   had  sufficiently  informed 
themselves  of  circumstances  to  justify  their  opi- 
nion.    They  saw,  that  any  offence  that  Lady  Lux- 
more  might  take  at  Gertrude's  quitting  London, 
any   suspicion    of    the   earl's    partiality,     or   the 
viscount's  love,  even  without  the  natural  caprice 
2  of 
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of  a  wayward  temper,  might  turn  one,  for  whose 
youth,  innocence;  and  integrity,  they  felt  interested, 
a  beggar  on  the  wide  world. 

Returning  home,  one  evening,  the  earl  found 
his  house  occupied  by  a  party,  not  now,  by  many 
degrees,  so  welcome  to  him,  as  they  would  have 
been  some  years  earlier  in  his  life.  Lord  Head- 
long, his  son  the  honorable  Mr.  Dare,  and  Sir 
David  Drumskull,  had,  on  a  very  slight  invitation, 
and  after  a  jolly  evening  in  town,  arranged  a  frolic 
for  surprising  him  on  the  morrow,  and  presuming 
that  their  company  must  be  agreeable,  or  else 
tired  of  the  fever  of  London,  they  doubted  not 
a  welcome  reception.  As  they  were  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  gentlemen  not  very  introduceable  into  re- 
gular society,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  at 
home  during  their  visit;  and  politeness,  as  well  as 
policy,  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  viscount  on 
the  same  duty  with  himself. 

Neither  of  them  was  greatly  pleased  at  being 
thus  staked  down  ;  for  after  all  that  the  world  and 
its  corrupt  pleasures  can  do,  a  fine  evening  in 
the  height  of  summer,  is  better  enjoyed  in  the 
open  air  and  green  fields,  than  in  a  room  steam- 
ing with  the  heat  of  an  oppressive  dinner,  and  in 
the  liberty  of  the  person,  than  the  licentiousness 
of  Bacchanalian  conversation.  Any  thing  was 
tolerable  to  the  viscount,  even  if  it  had  been  un- 
fashionable, provided  Gertrude  shared  it;  and  the 
earl  was  beginning  to  perceive  a  charm  in  regular 
modes  of  living,  a  healthiness  in  regular  hours, 
and  a  satisfaction  in  a  regulated  mind,  that  were 

new 
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new  to  him.  But  too  well  bred,  even  to  be  vir- 
tuous to  the  annoyance  of  others,  he  submitted, 
with  a  good  grace,  to  the  detention,  and  set  his 
son  an  example  of  politeness  he  was  very  little  in- 
clined just  now  to  follow;  but  the  earl  could 
be  positive  in  inforcing  his  parental  authority, 
where  particular  views  accorded  with  the  exertion ; 
and  if  he  could  not  be  with  the  party  at  Mr.  Sy- 
denham's himself,  he  certainly  did  not  wish  the 
viscount  there.  Lord  Headlong's  son,  Mr.  Dare, 
was  a  young  man,  i.  e.  a  boy,  a  year  younger  than 
Portargis,  whom  a  thoughtless  and  vicious  parent 
introduced  with  an  offer,  that  he  should  drink- 
twice  the  quantity  of  wise  that  would  intoxicate 
his  host's  son,  and  yet  walk  off  the  field  of  battle. 
At  dinner  the  next  day,  when  Portargis  was 
pinned  in  by  his  father's  authority,  the  subject  of 
boasting  was  again  mentioned :  and  there  Mas  no 
one  to  contradict  or  oppose  it. 

There  is  certainly  something  of  magic  attraction 
in  the  pleasure  offered  by  a  bet,  since  it  is  every 
day  seen  to  risk  effects  little  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  those  which  Lord  Luxmorc  now  hazarded 
in  the  person  of  his  only  child*.     The  viscount 

himself, 

*  We  bo;;st  a  foundation  of  fact  in  most  of  our  assertions: 
that  for  what  we  have  said  above,  is  to  be  Found  in  the 
madness  of  a  lady,  who  attending  Walker's  lecture?,  would 
not  be  deterred  from  betting  with  a  gentleman,  that  she 
would  hold  her  finger  five  minutes  in  ice,  obtained  from 
snow  and  nitre,  which  he  had  produced  as  an  experiment. 
She  persisted,  and  won  her  wager;  but  an  inflammation  imme- 
diately succeeded  ;  and  before  she  left  the  house,  an  ampu- 
tation 
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himself,  however,  shrunk  from  the  contest ;  and 
when  urged  by  his  prudent  parent,  aside,  gave  as 
one  reason  for  his  refusal,  the  certainty  that  '  Gat- 
ty  Aubrey  would  think  him  a  great  fool.' 

The  obstacle  once  known  to  be  fear  of  a  lady's 
displeasure,  he  was  then  beset,  not  only  with  en- 
couragement to  the  folly,  but  with  the  most  de- 
grading ridicule  of  his  supposed  slavery;  and  all 
the  disparagement  of  women  which  tends  to  make 
a  bov  ashamed  of  ever  having  had  a  mother,  and 
all  the  contumely  attached  to  female  opinion,  that 
can  make  a  man  resolve  always  to  tyrannise  over 
the  weaker  sex,  Mere  brought  forward  to  drive 
him  into  vice,  lie  could,  perhaps,  have  withstood 
the  solicitation,  but  he  was  not  proof  against 
laughter:  he  did  as  he  was  required  to  do,  and 
the  earl  lost  his  fifty  guineas :  for  the  viscount's 
antagonist  jumped  on  the  table,  and  stood  there 
upright,  and  spouting, 

'  O  !  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason !' 

when  Portargis  was  carried  to  bed  in  a  state  of 
insensibility, — to  '  the  great  delight  of  all  the 
beholders.' 

The  next  morning,  when  the  jovial  company 
met,  and  produced  the  victor-bacchanal  in  perfect 
good  order,  much  impatience  was  expressed  to  sec 
what  was  styled  '  the  young  dog,'  that  his  presence 

tation  of  the  first  joint  of  the  finger  was,  judged  by  the 
surgeon  called  in,  the  only  way  to  save  her  arm;  and  she  was 
obliged  instantly  to  submit  to  it. 

5  might 
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might  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  A  few 
minutes  exhausting  the  patience  of  the  party,  the 
conqueror  went  himself,  decked  with  laurel,  to 
fetch  him  from  his  chamber,  and  alter  some  time, 
brought  him  thence,  but  in  a  .^tate  that  made  his 
obstreperous  violence  positive  cruelty.  Portar. 
leaning  on  his  conductor's  shoulder,  and  scarcely 
able  to  raise  his  feet  from  the  floor,  entered  ti;e 
room.  His  countenance  would  have  alarmed 
timid  minds,  or  sober  faculties,  but  friends  and 
father  agreed,  that  he  only  wanted  rousing,  and  to 
this  purpose,  they  applied  all  their  efforts. 

He  was  now  urged  to  take  breakfast ;  but  he 
could  only  throw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  by  signs 
refuse.  To  his  father's  mocking  enquiries,  he 
could  reply  no  otherwise  than  by  shaking  his  head, 
in  a  way  that  might  have  been  accepted  as  re- 
proach, if  it  had  been  understood ;  but  in  '  the  true 
spirit  of  the  thing,'  plate  on  plate  was  piled  before 
him,  with  all  the  miscellany  of  a  fashionable  coarse 
breakfast,  while  his  feeble  voice,  begging  forbear- 
ance, was  lost  in  the  rattle  of  china,  and  the  voci- 
ferations of  that  mirth  of  fools,  which  has  been 
said  to  make  all  but  themselves  melancholy*. 

After 

*  Wo  profess  ourselves  not  disposed  to  be  offended  if  told 
that  in  our  representations  of  life  and  its  vagaries,  we  state 
not  ojdy  inconsistencies,  but  impossibilities.  Nay,  we  shall 
in  one  way,  feel  gratification  in  being  thwarted  ; — we  would 
not  have  the  young  and  inexperienced  t^o  readily  inclined  to 
anticipate  what  the  world  will  teach  them,  time  enough. 
J3ut,  for  ourselves  and  our  veracity  of  description,   we  can, 

assert, 
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After  some  time  spent  in  exasperating  Lis  gi 
ferings,  his  assertion,  that  he  was  very  ill,  gained 
a  hearing  from  his  father ;  and  now,  opinion  once 
changed,  the  classiness  of  his  eves,  tie  hue  oi  1  is 
skin,  the  heat  of  his  forehead,  and  the  thnrJbbing 
of  a  thousand  pulses,  excited  in  the  ear)  the  rti  -  t 
agonising  apprehension.  With  difficulty  he  was 
removed  to  his  bed  :  Mr.  Lint  was  sent  for,  and 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  id  a  fever,  both  in 
species  and  degree,  so  alarming,  that  the  medical 
pioneer  felt  himself  under  '  the  delicate  necessity 

assert,  that,  if  not  restrained  by  motives  of  charity,  we  could 
depict  instances  of  folly  and  misconduct  more  atrocioti  i  i 
circumstance,  than  any  we  have  named,  and  in  the  proportion 
often  to  one  of  what  we  have  revealed.  Should  any  of  our 
readers  possess  virtue  and  ignorance  enough  to  deny  the 
sanity  of  a  father  risking  his  son's  life,  such  persons  could 
not  be  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Portsoken,  when,  to 
the  dismay  of  his  martyr-wife,  he  poured  wine  down  the 
throats  of  their  infant  children,  till  the  stomach  rejected  it; 
nor  could  they  have  been  guests  at  Sir  Richard  Wretchly's 
'  grand  dinner,'  when  his  eldest  boy,  of  four  years  old,  was 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  dessert  to  exhibit  his  stock  of  oaths, 
previous  to  an  exhibition  of  another  sort,  which  we  cannot 
describe  farther  than  as  procured  by  the  treacherous  use  of  a 
private  key.  We  have,  ourselves  been  chilled  in  our  admi- 
ration of  a  lovely  boy,  by  being  told  he  could  swear  like 
a  trooper — we  are  well  informed,  that  a  girl  has  been 
trained  to  the  same  purpose  ;  and  we  could  direct  to  a  garret 
in  London,  where  may  be  found,  in  abscission  from  her  family 
and  their  favor,  an  ingenuous  young  woman  who  prefers  a 
scanty  Subsistence  gained  by  her  needle,  to  what  she  might 
earn  in  renouncing  the  attire  of  her  sex,  on  what  is  called, 
the  boards! 

Of 
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of  just  hinting,  '  for  the  consideration  of  his  noble 
parent,  whose  feelings,'  as  he  observed,  '  ought  to 
be  peculiarly  consulted,  that  if  he  was  not  better 
in  a  few  hours,  after  taking  the  medicines  he  should 
order  him,  and  which  should  be  '  dispensed'  as 
quickly  as  possible,  he  must  beg,  just  for  his  own 
satisfaction  and  that  of  the  noble  family,  to  whom, 
certainly,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
as  an  only  child,  he  could  tell  by  his  own  feelings, 
always  was,'  that  '  other  advice  might  be  called  in.' 

In  two  hours,  the  house  was  cleared  of  its'noisy 
visitors,  who  had  now  as  little  inclination  as  temp- 
tation to  remain.  Lord  Luxmore  was  completely 
scared  ;  he  had  dispatched  a  man  and  horse  for 
a  physician ;  and  unable  even  to  attend  to  the  de- 
parture of  his  guests,  he  had  stood  almost  motion- 
less at  the  foot  of  his  son's  bed,  watching  his  rest- 
less stupor,  which  seemed  to  admit  of  no  other 
recollection,  than  that  which  his  repeating  Ger- 
trude's name  indicated. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  how  to  bear  this 
agonising  pause  of  all  exertion,  he  ordered  his 
valet  to  sit  by  the  bedside,  and  went  himself  to  the 
rectory-house,  to  seek  comfort  and  counsel.  The 
solitude  of  his  ride,  and  the  impossibility  of 
escaping  the  chastisement  of  his  own  mind,  were 
circumstances  much  in  favor  of  his  thinking  seri- 
ously;  and  the  connexion  of  the  misery  in  which 
he  was  involved,  with  the  idea  of  a  jolly  party, 
gave  him  a  fresh  disgust  to  the  uproar  of  unmixt 
folly,  succeeded  by  a  sort  of  envy,  pardouable  in 

such 
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such  a  moment,  of  all  those  who,  according  to  his 
tenets,  were  '  fortunate  enough'  to  have  fallen  into 
agreeable  domestic  life  :  he  looked  round  for  some- 
thing  or  some  one  to  blame,  or  at  least,  who  might 
share  the  disgrace  he  felt  to  be  his  own  exclusive 
property ; — but  in  vain*. — He  was  beginning  to 
say,  '  why  did  I  marry?' — but  he  recollected  that 
the  object  of  his  present  wretchedness  was  the  re- 
ward of  that  marriage ;  and  however  tortured  lie 
was  by  the  fear  of  losing  that  reward,  he  could  not 
think  even  of  xvlshing  for  repose  of  mind,  on  con- 
dition of  the  renunciation. 

Having  reached  Mr.  Sydenham's,  he  introduced 
himself  by  a  porte-fenctre,  from  the  lawn,  into  the 
room  where  accidentally  the  family  were  all  to- 
gether :  his  countenance  excited  alarm ;  and  the 
fear  that  he  was  suffering,  called  out  the  most 
sympathising  kindness  :  he  told  his  story;  and  the 
cause  of  the  misfortune,  palliated  as  it  was  in  his 
detail,  left  folly  and  madness  enough  to  surprise 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  vivid  joys  offered 
by  the  demon,  Chance,  to  such  as  will  throw  into 
her  lap  their  best  possessions.  But  the  good-nature 
of  his  lordship's  hearers,  and  the  voluntary  interest 

*  We  have  heard  tell  of  a  profound  scholar,  who  on  find- 
ing it  a  difficulty  to  balance  himself  in  ascending  to  his  rooms 
after  a  college-evening,  was  disposed  to  vent  his  rage  either 
on  the  stairs,  or  the  wine,  or  his  own  legs,  but  too  deeply 
imbued  with  learning  to  be  absurd,  even  irj  his  cups,  he 
changed  the  object  of  his  resentment,  and  bestowed  it  on  '  the 
pature  of  things.' 

they 
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they  took  in  the  calamity,  inclined  them  to  make 
no  comment  on  the  error,  but  rather  to  offer  every 
consolation. 

Gertrude's  grief  was  compelled  to  silence  by  its 
sincerity-  The  tears  rolled  down  upon  the  paper,  on 
which  she  was  making  an  attempt  at  drawing,  not- 
withstanding her  wish  to  avoid  adding  to  the  alarm 
by  her  apprehensions,  and  checked  as  she  was 
by  her  instantaneous  recollection  of  the  caution  it 
behoved  her  to  observe.  Looking  up,  in  hopes 
that  other  countenances  would  not  corroborate  her 
fear,  she  met  the  eyes  of  lord  Luxmore,  who  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  still  more  attendri  by  the  ten- 
derness he  read  in  her  looks,  bent  over  her  as  it 
seeking  to  hide  his  weakness  in  a  supposed  at- 
tention to  the  employment  before  her. 

But  the  restraint  was  intolerable :  Gertrude 
sobbed  aloud ;  and  the  earl's  concern  was  now  in 
some  measure  called  towards  her:  he  took  her  hand, 
and  clasping  it  between  his,  he  looked  up  to  Heaven 
with  energy,  and  sighed  in  a  way  that  spoke  more 
causes  than  one.  It  was  the  moment  when  re- 
pentant folly  disdains  illusion,  when  it  sinks  under 
conviction,  and  when  the  mind,  scourged  by  lashes 
of  its  own  entwining,  confesses  that  good  and  evil 
were  once  its  option.  If  she  had  at  this  moment 
a  higher  place  than  she  might  claim,  in  his  recol- 
lection, it  was  an  error,  not  then  to  be  severely 
judged  ;  for  the  injustice  sprang  from  the  respect 
which  the  world,  and  the  individuals  of  its  ranks, 
must  ever  pay  to  the  pure  in  heart.     Drying  her 

es, 
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eyes,  she  looked  up;  and  while  her  blue  lips 
quivered  with  her  pungent  feelings,  she  said,  '  Can 
I  be  of  any  use,  my  lord?' 

1  Of  use?'  he  replied,' — '  it  is  on  you  I  must 
depend :  my  poor  boy  has  never  spoken  but  to 
name  you ; — he  appears  to  me  to  wish  you  with 
him. — I  should  hope  such  a  fever  cannot  be  con- 
tagious ;  for  I  would  not  risk  you,  my  dear 
child. — I  have  been  mad  enough — how  I  ever  could 
be  so  blind ! — but  I  thought  indeed  the  worst 
would  be — no,  no — I  did  not  think  about  it — ■ 
but  can  you  have  the  courage  to  return  with  me? 
- — And,  indeed,  ought  I  to  ask  you  to  encounter 
the  fatigue  ? 

c  Certainly,'  replied  she,  firmly,  c  there  is  no- 
thing in  my  power  that  I  could  not  do  for  dear 

for  your  lordship. — There  can  be  no  danger — 

I  hope  nobody  will  suppose  there  is  any  : — it  can- 
not be  a  contagious  disease — and  even  were  it  so, 
what  is  there  in  this  world,  for  which  /  should 
save  myself? 

She  rose  to  quit  the  room,  and  turning,  in  hopes 
of  catching  Mrs.  Brett's  eye,  it  was  great  comfort 
to  her  to  see  her  rising  to  follow  her. 

She  did  so  in  a  few  minutes,  and  before  Ger- 
trude had  finished  her  little  preparations :  '  I  can 
see,'  said  she,  '  that  my  brother  does  not  like  this 
call  on  you — nor  do  I  indeed. — I  have  been  gently 
trying,  whether  I  might  accompany  you ;  but  I 
perceive  Lord  Luxmore  would  translate  my  doing 
so,  into  a  want  of  confidence  in  him — so  we  must 
manage  as  well  as  we  can.     The  housekeeper' at 

Luxmore 
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Luxmore  is  a  very  respectable  woman ;  but  as  if 
must  not  be  said,  that  Miss  Aubrey  went  to  nurse 
Lord  Portargis  through  a  fever,  by  herself,  you 
shall  have  a  servant,  who  has  lived  in  our  family 
these  thirty  years,  and  who  is  better  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  than  I  am  :  she  brought  up  Basil ; 
she  is  very  well-behaved,  and  has  good  sense 
enough  to  comprehend  the  general  delicacy  of 
of  what  you  are  called  to  ;  and  she  will  have  my 
orders  never  to  quit  you.  Promise  me  you  will 
submit  to  this  restraint,  or  I  must  either  go  my- 
self, or  oppose  your  going. — I  am  not  half  so 
much  alarmed  about  Portargis  as  his  father  is — 
what  can  he  know  of  his  situation? — I  dare  say  he 
does  not  know  a  fever  from  the  tooth-ache  ; — but 
if  this  good  creature  attends  you,  she  will  judge 
what  is  fit  to  be  done,  and  she  will  assist  you,  and 
make  mc  easy.  Will  you  submit  to  the  restraint  ? 
If  you  do  not,  Portargis's  violent  temper  may 
distress  you.'  ■  Submit?'  said  Gertrude,  'it  is  the 
greatest  comfort  to  me — for  what  can  I  do  for 
poor  Portargis  ? — and  I  know  none  of  the  people 
in  the  house  : — if  you  will  let  her  go,  I  give  you 
my  word,  I  will  never  let  her  quit  me.' 

Mrs.  Brett  went  to  arrange  matters ;  and  Ger- 
trude quitted  her  chamber.  Mr.  Sydenham  met 
her  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and,  in  silence, 
beckoned  her  into  his  study :  he  looked  disturbed 
and  embarrassd,  while  he  said,  '  Gertrude,  Ger- 
trude, I  am  most  wretchedly  uneasy  about  you — 
I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  do — you  are,  it  is 
true,  my  guest;  but  you  are  rather  Lord  Luxmore's 

ward 
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ward  than  mine.  I  have  professed,  and  indeed  I 
have  felt,  a  parent's  concern  for  you  ;  and  here  I 
am  suffering  you  to  do  what  I  should  stop  a  daugh- 
ter or  my  niece  in  doing.  My  sister  would  accom- 
pany you  ;  but  we  see  Lord  Luxmore  would  be  of- 
fended at  it.  I  do  not  like  this  plan.  Are  we  sure 
Lord  Portargis  is  so  ill — so  "very  ill !  '  Heaven 
forgive  me  ! '  said  he,  raising  his  eyes  and  hands, 
'  but  human  depravity  teaches  suspicion,  and 
makes  us  uncharitable.  Are  you  on  your  guard  ? — 
you  are  very  young,  and  have  seen  little,  nay  no- 
thing, of  the  world — yet  I  would  rely  more  on  your 
plain  sense,  and  your  principles  of  virtue,  than  on 
the  conduct   of  many  of  twice  your  years;  but, 

after  all,   I   have  no  confidence  where. Are 

you,  I  say,  on  your  guard?' 

'  Yes,  my  dear  sir — indeed  I  am;  Mrs.  Brett 
has  just  informed  me  of  her  fears.' 

'  Fears?  of  what?' 

1  Must  I  tell  you?  Sir — She  can  better  tell 
you.' 

'  Xo,  no ;  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose :  the 
carriage  is  at  the  door.     What  is  she  afraid  of?' 

'  That  I  shall  get    into    some    difficulty 

from  Lord  Portargis's  violent  temper.' 

1  Aye,  aye,  I  know  what  she  means,  my  dear ;  I 
see  that  too  ;  but  there  is  something  worse  to  be 
feared  than  Lord  Portargis's  violent  temper.  Every 
man,  Gertrude,  who  marries  as  Lord  Luxmore, 
did,  ought  to  be  twice  looked  at,  before  he  is  trust- 
ed ;  I  do  not  wish  to  degrade  him  in  your  opinion : 
he  has  been  kind  to  you ;  and  kindness,  where  it  is 

not 
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not  corrimon  to  receive  it,  goes  deep  into  that  soft 
soil  a  good  girl's  heart :  more  girls  have  been 
ruined  by  kindness,  than  by  any  other  species  of 
treachery  ;  it  is  of  all  treachery  the  barest.' 

k  You  alarm  me,  Sir.     Have  you  ever  seen  in 
me ' 

*  O!  no,  no.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  you  but 
what  I  love  and  respect;  but  you  are  inexperienced; 
and  you  are  going  to  be  exposed,  unprotected,  in 
the  house  of  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  called;  and 
you  will  be  exposed  to  his  friends  too :  see  their 
pleasures !  my  blood  boils  at  the  term :  see  the 
hang-dog  suicide  looks  of  half  of  them !  see  how  they 
spend  their  hours,  and  judge  how  they  feel  them! 
■ — You  have  never  seen  what  is  called  pleasure, 
Gertrude  ;  it  consists  in  drunkenness,  riot,  and  a 
loathing  of  themselves  :  the  hogs  in  my  farm-yard 
are  gentlemen  compared  to  those  hunters  of  plea- 
sure :  time  was,  when  vice  was  the  follower  of  in- 
temperance ;  and  men  of  wit  and  talent  excused 
themselves  under  the  plea  of  company  and  convi- 
viality. Now,  vice  is  the  leader ;  and  the  invitation 
is  to  gorge  and  get  drunk  ;  and  if  you  are  to  be  in- 
troduced at  such  a  table,  who  is  to  defend  you? 
Forgive  me,  I  am  too  warm ;  I  draw  inferences, 
and  they  alarm  me.  \Yc  have  a  great  neighbor 
just  come  among  us,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  not  be 
Ions  in  finding  out  Lord  Luxmore ;  one  of  those 
pests  of  society,  who  carry  the  contagion  of  a  me- 
tropolis all  over  the  country.  O  !  what  such  men 
have  to  answer  for !  I  asked  him  when  he  came, 
to  do  me  the  favor  to  come  to  church,  by  way  of 

example. 
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example.  Conceive  the  insult !  he  promised  rea- 
dily that  he  would  come,  with  all  his  family  ;  he 

did  come  indeed,  but  followed  by  his  houshold, 
stable-servants,  and  his  whipper-in,  and  surround- 
ed by  his  pack  of  hounds,  lie  has  now  a  party 
with  him,  invited  to  share  the  fun  of  a  house  occu- 
pied by  bailiffs,  whom  he  is  feeding  sumptuously, 
while  he  and  his  friends  each  dress  their  own  din- 
ner. His  ladyj  the  sister  of  a  gambler,  gave,  the 
other  day,  a  hundred  guineas  for  a  Canary-bird,  and 
bragged  she  was  of  her  own  family  '  to  the  back- 
bone *.'     Talk  of  ministers,  administrations,  taxes, 

and 

*  Let  not  the  forbearance  of  a  name  or  title,  impeach  our 
credit,  or  compliment  our  ingenuity.  We  write  facts.  Nei- 
ther let  our  thorough  execration  of  the  miserable  etrioyinents 
of  men  of  plea-sure,  be  treated  as  the  '  narrow  system'  oi 
our  sex  and  habits.  We  have  great  authority  for  our  opi- 
nions. '  The  Star  of  Piccadilly,'  being  asked  if  he  did  not 
consider  himself  as  having  had  more  of  the  pleasure  of  Hfe 
than  any  one  he  could  name,  stopt  the  questioner  short, 
with  this  remarkable  and  important  reply  :  '  You  are  \tiy 
much  mistaken  ;  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  ever,  in  the  course 
*>tf  my  life,  spent  a  pleasant  day.' — And  the  far  better-gifted 

T B ■,  he  who  added  to  the  joys  of  •■•eduction,  adul- 

teryi  gambling,  and  the  delights  of  convitiallty,  the  pursuits 
of  a  refined  taste — who,  one  half  hour  in  quest  of  a  rare 
Bible,  and  the  next  engaged  in  debauchery,  certainly  gave 
himself  a  greater  scope  in  his  Indulgences  than  the  merely 

sensual — even  tiie  elegant  T B ,  in  those  remissions, 

ot  the  fever  of  the  world  to  which  all  those  diseased  by  ita;e 
subject,  was  heard  to  say  spontaneously,  that  no  man  in   his 
senses,  who  consulted  his  happiness,  even  in  this  life,  wi 
seek  it  in  vivid  pleasures  ;  and  at  a  dinner,  with  a  few  of  his 
best  friends,  where,  vithout  offending  their  principles,  he* was 

vox.  ii. 
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and  oppressions, — these  are  the  miseries  of  my 
country. 

1  What  would  you  have  me  do,  Sir  r  Do  you 
think  I  ought  not  to  go  ?    If  Portargis  should  die  !' 

1  I  dare  not  detain  you,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham, 
sighing,  'you  must  go,  I  fear;  and  Heaven  preserve 
you !  But  remember,  Gertrude,  let  us  try  all  the 
subterfuges  in  our  power,  still  we  are  all  responsi- 
ble for  our  own  actions — if  the  world  were  offered 
you,  as  the  price  of  your  innocence,  and  had  you  it 
in  possession,  it  would  be  ashes  in  your  mouth, 
and  bitterness  in  your  heart.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  youth  once  warned,  nor  for  inexperience  once 
informed  :  repeat  over  to  yourself,  at  every  oppor- 

at  liberty  to  be  rational,  we  were  told  by  one  of  them,  that 
his  conversation  would  have  formed  the  best  sermon  ever 
preached  on  the  text,  '  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those 
things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?' 

If  the   death-bed    could    speak    more   forcibly  than  the 
throne  of  a  symposiarch,  we  would  adduce  the  testimony  of 

the  celebrated  Countess  of  C -,  who,  in  her  long  and 

last  illness,  shewed  that  thought  will  come,  even  to  the 
thoughtless  :  her  natural  levity  was  gone,  but  it  may  be 
supposed  her  concern  for  her  beauty  survived  it ;  for  when 
drawing  near  her  end,  she  was  very  earnest  to  be  allowed  to 
see  her  herself  in  a  glass :  her  emaciation  was  so  striking, 
that  it  was  prohibited  ;  but  having  overcome  the  prudence 
pf  one  of  her  nurses  by  her  earnest  solicitatipns,  she  was 
gratified  in  her  wish  :  she  instantly  ordered  every  ray  of 
day-light  to  be  excluded  from  the  chamber,  and  made  wise 
by  the  departure  of  her  best  possession,  she  frequently  and 
earnestly  repeated  her  wish,  that  the  companions  of  hep 
follies,  as  she  termed  them,  could  see  her  in  that  wretched 
state. 

tunity, 
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tunity,  the  summary  of  duties  in  your  catechism : 
remember  religion  and  virtue  are  the  same  plain, 
unvarnished  objects  as  when  the  world  was 
created  :  we  talk  too  much  about  them  now  ;  they 
are  polished,  and  shaded,  and  drest,  and  their  as-n 
pects  are  softened  to  suit  the  times  ;  nay,  we  are 
told,  that  we  may  do  without  them.  I  am  not  often 
warm,  and  very  seldom,  I  hope,  do  I  offend  by 
using  coarse  language :  but  I  can  use  no  terms  too 
strong  now :  remember,  that  a  kept-mistress  is  a 
strumpet,  even  were  she  to  live  in  a  palace  and  at- 
tract the  worship  of  a  nation,  and  that  her  offspring 
are  bastards,  no  man's  relatives,  and  that  their 
mother  ought  not  to  dare  even  to  pray  to  God  for 
them.  Take  this  with  you,  Gertrude,  that  in 
every  victory  over  ir  noceuce,  there  is  treachery 
within.  The  first  young  woman  that  was  deceived, 
deserved  pity ;  the  next,  less;  the  third,  very  little; 
but  those  of  the  present  day,  living  under  the  light 
and  the  terror  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  they  can  be  ignorant,  claim  none.  I 
wish  I  could  publish  it  with  a  trumpet;  they  are 
cheated  gamesters ;  if  they  had  never  risked,  they 
had  never  lost ;  they  are  ruined  with  their  eyes 
open,  and  their  condemnation  before  them.  Let 
not  rank,  person,  manners,  blandishments,  or  pro- 
mises, prevail  on  you.  Do  not  listen  to  hints  of 
Lady  Luxmore's  time  of  life,  or  to  the  most  so- 
lemn engagement  in  case  of  her  death  ;  a  man,  in 
my  lord's  situation,  has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
make  any  contract ;  even  with  no  immoral  con- 
nexion it  would  stigmatise  you ;  out  were  it  offered 

R  2  as 
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as  the  price  of  your  innocence,  remember  you  are 
miserable  to  all  eternity ;  and  think  on  the  caprice 
of  man !  you  have  read ;  you  have  thought ;  let 
not  your  knowledge  be  thrown  away :  the  mistresses 
of  princes  are,  at  best,  outcasts  from  virtuous  so- 
ciety ;  they  have  died  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
skies,  naked,  houseless,  and  forlorn.  —  But,  my  child, 
do  not  suppose  I  mean,  by  one  word,  to  inir 
peach  even  your  prudence.  I  have  seen  no 
girl  whom  I  think  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  I 
do  you.  I  should  say  just  the  same  to  my  niece, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Do  not  cry,  my 
dear  :  indeed,  I  could  cry  myself  at  afflicting  you ; 
but  tell  me,  what  will  you  do,  should  you  be  desired 
to  associate  with  a  libertine  party  ;  or  should  Lord 
Luxmore  dare  to  say  he  entertains  a  passion  for 
you  ?' 

'  Mrs.  Brett,  Sir,  has  promised  to  send  a  person 
she  can  rely  on,  as  a  companion  to  me ;  this,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  feel  a  great  security.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  she  cannot  always,  perhaps,  be  with 
you.  What  answer  would  you  give  Lord  Lux- 
more  Y 

'  It  shall  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  my  staying 
to  attend  Portargis,  that  I  will  take  my  meals  with 
this  person,  and  never  quit  her.  I  do  not  conceive 
Lord  Luxmore  would  ever  utter  a  word  X  ought 
not  to  hear.  I  am  sure  I  can  say,  nothing  can  have 
been  kinder  than  his  behaviour,  or  more,  I  am 
afraid  I  must  say,  respectful;  far,  certajnly,  beyond 
anv  thing  I  could  claim/ 

*  Aye,  there's  the  danger  ;  there's  the  bait !  he 

will 
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will  be  much  more  respectful,   I  dare  say,   than 
ever,  for  eight  and  forty  hours.     Excuse  me,  Ger- 
trude; but,  indeed,  lean  hardly  excuse  myself; 
for  I  know  Lord  Luxmore  has  much  good  about 
•  him  ;  and  my  obligations  to  him  are  great ;  yet  I 
am  terrified  beyond  measure  for  you.    Do  not  hope, 
but  tell  me  what  will  you  do  in  an  emergency.     I 
will  admit  myself  very  blameably  suspicious,  and 
the  thing  improbable ;  but  tell  me,  what  will  you 
do,  should  Lord  Luxmore  pretend  to  be  fond  of 
you  ?  Will  you  reason  with  him,   and  try  to  con- 
vince him  he  is  wrong?' 

'  Mv  dear  Sir,  I  cannot  conceive  that  Lord 
Luxmore  would  ever  disgrace  himself;  he  is  too 
well  bred ;  but,  as  to  reasoning  with  him,  what 
could  /  do  ?' 

'  Well,  then,  if  he  insults  you  ;  for  it  would  be 
an  insult ;  you  will  take  it  patiently/ 

'  You  think  meanly  of  me,  I  am  sure,  Sir.  Can 
you  suppose   I  would  set  myself  to  reason  with 
Lord  Luxmore  ?   or  can  you  believe  me  so  very  ig- 
norant as  to  have  nothing  to  say  ?  I  am  confident, 
Lord  Luxmore  would  never  be  cruel  to  any  body ; 
beside,  he  would  be  afraid  of  your  knowing  any 
thing  to  disgrace  him  ;  and  I  should  certainly  tell 
him  you  should  know  how  he  had  behaved  to  me : 
but  he  can  have  no  opportunity  ;  and  as  to  any 
fondness,  he  looks  on  me  as  his  god-daughter ;  I 
must  not  say  his  child.     I  cannot  think  he  has  de- 
served half  I  have  heard  of  him.' 
'  Aye  !  there's  the  danger.' 

'  I  wish 
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*  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you,  Sir,  there  can  be 
no  danger :  what  shall  I  say  ?' 

1  You  cannot  persuade  me  there  is  no  dangei. 
1  want  you  to  say  what  you  will  do,  should  Lord 
Luxrriore  contrive  to  talk  to  you  alone,  and  hold 
language  to  you  unbecoming  him.' 

1  I  should  be  so  angry  that  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  do.  I  think  I  should  ring  the  bell  vio- 
lently.' 

;  Twould  perhaps  be  to  little  purpose.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  should  run  away  from  him.' 
1  He  might  stop  you.' 

■  "Well,  then  !  I  don't  know  what  I  could  do.     I 
loold  as  soon  think  of  talking;  to  atvoer,  I  should 
be- so  frightened.' 

'  You  see,  my  dear,  where  we  rely  on  ourselves, 
how  little  we  can  do.' 

*"  Bat  I  will  not  rely  on  myself.     I  shall  think 
of  Eve  now  ;   and  I  give  you  my  solemn  promise 
never  to  remain  one  moment  alone    with   Lord 
'  Luxmore. 

'  That  is  your  best  security,'  concluded  Mr.  Sy- 
denham. '  Remember  here  is  your  h&mc,  and  we 
are  your  parents.  The  carriage  is  ready.  One 
point  I  certainly  shall  not  give  up;  you  shall  not 
go  alone  with  my  lord  ; — either  my  sister  or  I 
will  go  with  you,  if  we  return  instantly.  I  will  not 
displace  him  ;  his  groom  may  lead  his  horse ;  but 
somebody  must  judge  a  little  of  the  state  of  Por- 
targis ;  and  whether  he  be  at  all  ill.  O !  how  un- 
fortunate Lady  Mary's  being  called  away  is  !' 

Lord 
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Lord  Luxmore  was  by  this  time  impatient :  it 
was  agreed,  that  Mr.  Sydenham  should  go  with 
them ;  but  though  his  lordship  endeavored  to  ac- 
knowledge the  attention,  his  countenance,  even 
under  its  cloud  of  suffering,  said,  'lama  little 
disappointed/ 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 


A  icearisome  attendance.  Progress  of a  passion .  Tl<c  betroth- 
ed soldier.  Characters.  A  passport  to  fashion,  llivalijf 
•without  emulation.      Regret.     Apprehension.     Sum-total  o/ 

folly. 

\Jx  reaching  the  house,  the  earl  went  to  his  son's 
chamber,  attended  by  Mr.  Sydenham,  who,  in  a 
few  minutes,  returned  with  a  more  chearful  coun- 
tenance. He  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  decep- 
tion, and  almost  equally  so  that  there  was  no  great 
danger  in  the  viscount's  illness.  '  As  his  father,' 
said  he,  '  will  not  nurse  him,  nor  Lint  have  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  allied  army  of  phials,  and 
above  all,  as  the  weather  is  not  violently  hot,  I 
trust  that,  witli  care,  he  will  soon  be  restored.' 

Commanding  all  her  feelings,  Gertrude  followed 
Mr.  Sydenham  to  the  bed-side ;  but  it  was  not  im- 
mediately that  the  sufferer  was  sensible  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  wish ;  for  an  instant,  he  roused,  and 
seemed  to  know  her  ;  but  his  recollection  was  pre- 
sently gone ;  and  she  had  no  other  satisfaction 
through  the  day,  but  that  of  looking  at  him  when 
he  was  unconscious  of  her  presence :  yet  in  his 
rambling  delirium,  she  heard  him  name  her,  and 
complain  of  her  absence  and  unkindness. 

**  Mr. 
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Mr.  Sydenham  staid  till  the  evening ;  and  before 
he  set  off  to  return  home,  had  the  gratification  of 
hearing  his  hopes  corroborated  by  the  physician's 
opinion  ;  and  not  much  less  was  his  comfort  in 
leaving  Gertrude  in  the  charge  of  the  person 
whom  Mrs.  Brett  had  sent,  and  who  promised 
never  to  quit  her. 

At  night  a  small  bed  was  brought  into  the 
chamber,  on  which  the  females  rested  by  turns ; 
and  alter  three  days,  during  which,  the  rector  and 
his  family  had  done  all  that  friendship,,  affection, 
and  anxiety,  of  more  than  one  sort,  could  suggest, 
the  viscount's  fever  abated,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained ofhis  speedy  recovery.  He  was  now  sensible  to 
Gertrude's  presence, and  to  her  cares;  and  her  con- 
finement was  nearly  incessant;  for  he  would  not 
allow  any  one  but  her,  even  to  remain  in  the  room  ; 
and  the  sight  ofhis  father  he  shunned,  as  if  he  had 
expected  him  to  bring  back  the  violence  of  his  fe* 
yen  To  no  hint  that  she  needed  air  or  relaxation, 
would  he  listen:  he  flattered  himself  she  could  not 
wish  to  leave  him ;  and  he  seemed  persuaded  he 
should  die  on  her  quitting  the  room.  She  therefore 
employed  herself  all  day  in  his  sight,  and  kept  her 
attendant  in  the  ante-room,  farther  than  which,  the 
earl  seldom  dared  venture.  Here  she  could  some- 
times hold  a  conversation  of  a  few  minutes,  pro- 
vided she  left  the  chamber-door  open  ;  and  as  the 
servant  obeyed  strictly  the  injunctions  given  her, 
not  a  word  could  be  said  that  she  could  wish  not  to 
have  heard.  Lord  Luxmore  was  perfectly  re- 
spectful; and  his  gratitude  appeared,  to  a  common 

observer, 
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observer,  dictated  by  the  importance  of  her  ser- 
vices. She  was  consequently  subject  to  no  incon- 
venience ;  and  it  pleased  her  to  find  cause,  in  the 
earl's  very  proper  conduct,  for  the  increase  of  Mr. 
Sydenham's  esteem  for  him. 

As  soon  as  Portargis  was  able  to  hold  any  con- 
versation, his  first  care  was,  that  she  should  know 
that  the  cause  of  his   illness  was  forced  on  him ; 
and  not  at  all  sparing  his  father,  he  related  all  he 
could  remember  of  the  circumstances.     In  subse- 
quent intervals,  his  ardent  spirit,  findingfresh  fuel  in 
the  affectionate  attendance  of  one  to  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  owe  his  life,  resumed  its  habitual  direc- 
tion :  and  he  entertained  her  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  live  when  she  should  be  his  wife  ; 
an  event  which  he  looked  to  with  as  much  certainty 
as  his  recovery.     Four  fine  grey  horses,  which  he 
would  drive  in  excursions  for  her  pleasure,  guns, 
dogs,  and  hunters,  with  a  nice  horse  for  her,  were 
objects  not  only  filling  up  the  back-ground,  but  oc- 
cupying a  very  forward  place  on  the  canvas  of  his 
ima°ination  ;  but  still  all  was  subordinate  to  her 
figure ;  and  as  she  felt  it  cruel  and  hazardous  to 
oppose  him,  she  was  obliged  to  listen,  with  as  much 
seriousness  as  he  talked  with.  She,  in  her  turn,  de- 
manded indulgencies  ten  times  more  extravagant 
and  absurd  than  even  these  pleasures  ;  and  all  was 
unhesitatingly  promised  her. 

The  earl,  coming  into  the  room  one  day,  when 
he  might  have  heard  a  little  of  this  sort  of  discus- 
sion,  she  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  mischief  of 
imperfect  information,  by  repeating  to  him  some 

of 
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of  the  viscount's  assays  in  castle-building,  but  with- 
out going  farther  than  stating  the  fine  things  pro- 
mised her  as  rewards  for  her  attendance :  she  said 
not  a  word  of  the  condition  on  which,  or  the  situ- 
ation in  which,  she  was  to  be  so  freighted  with 
lavish  kindness.  Portargis,  as  if  his  proffers  re- 
quired justification,  accounted  for  them,. and  gave, 
as  he  thought,  every  satisfaction  that  could  be 
wished,  by  openly  demanding  his  father's  approba- 
tion of  his  resolution  never  to  have. any  wife  but 
.  Gatty  Aubrey :  the  earl's  reply  being  a  compli- 
ment expressive  of  the  impossibility  of  any  one's 
wishing  for  a  more  amiable  daughter-in-law  than 
Miss  Aubrey,  Portargis  turned  to  her,  and  said, 
1  There,  you  see,  even  my  father  consents  ;?  and 
either  not  understanding,  or  not  chusing  to  seem 
to  understand. any  thing,  but  as  it  suited  his  views, 
he  looked  and  talked  as  if  he  had  now  a  right  to 
consider  her  as  his  sole  property. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  from  the  time  when 
her  attendance  commenced,  he  was  well  enough  to 
allow  of  her  quitting  him  ;  but  so  sorely  was  it 
against  his  inclination,  that  it  was  evident  he  con- 
cealed  his  amendment,  and  made  complaints, 
which  had  little  other  foundation  than  in  his  wishes. 
Consistently  with  the  candor  of  her  proceed- 
ings, she  hinted  this  before  the  earl,  who,  seem- 
ing  pleased  with  the  communication;  by  a  little  of 
that  ridicule  which  he  knew  to  be  omnipotent  on 
the  mind  of  his  son,  overcame  his  reluctance,  and 
made  him  submit  to  her  liberation,  she  promising 

to 
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to  see  him  daily,  till  he  could  himself  visit  at  the 
rectory-house. 

On  her  proposing  to  return  to  Mr.  Sydenham's, 
the  next  day,  which  was  Saturday,  the  viscount 
and  the  earl  agreed  in  their  friendly  concern  for 
her,  and  their  just  appreciation  of  her  sources  of 
pleasure,  by  advising  her  to  defer  it,  at  least  till 
the  Monday,  that  she  might  escape  '  that  wretch- 
ed drag,'  a  Sunday  in  the  country,  and  in  the  par- 
son's house. 

'  I  have  never  found  any  one  of  the  few  Sun- 
days I  have  been  there,  unpleasant/  said  Ger- 
trude. 

'  That's  because  you  are  so  very  miserable  at 
my  mother's  then,'  said  Portargis. 

'  No,'  said  Lord  Luxmore,  '  'tis  rather  because 
she  is  so  disposed  to  be  pleased.' 

1  No ;'  said  Gertrude,  '  it  is,  I  believe,  rather 
because  it  is  a  very  chearful  day.' 

'  But  that  dining  at  one  o'clock  !  Miss  Aubrey 
you  cannot  like  it :  it  is  a  meat-breakfast,  and  that, 
I  know,  you  dislike.' 

'  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  do  not  find  it  at  all  disa- 
greeable ;  and  when  it  is  done  for  so  good  a  pur- 
pose as  giving  the  servants  leisure  to  go  to  church, 
and  indulge  afterwards  in  a  walk,  or  going  to  sec 
their  relations,  it  is  really  pleasant.' 

*  O !  Gatty,  Gatty  !  what  a  vile  taste ! — hot  roast 
beef  at  one  o'clock  !'  exclaimed  his  young  lordship, 
'  what  can  you  do  with  yourself  all  day  after?' 

'  I  have  never,'  she  replied,  '  found  an  hour 
hang  heavy.     Mr.  Sydenham  and  Mrs.  Brett  are 

very 
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very  chearful :  we  have  great  variety  of  books : 
some  of  their  neighbors  call  in  :  we  take  walks ; 
and  I  really  think  Mr.  Sydenham  includes  the  in- 
structing my  London  ignorance,  amongst  the  good 
works  of  that  day :  he  has  taught  me  a  great  many 
plants,  in  our  Sunday  strolls ;  he  has  shewn  me  the 
wonderful  variety  of  the  forms  of  leaves,  and  their 
agreement  with  the  nature  of  the  plant  they  belong 
to :  he  has  read  me  a  garden-lecture  on  the  re- 
spectable family  of  caterpillars  ;  and  in  short,  I  am 
afraid,  I  love  Sunday,  partly  because  I  get  a  little 
wiser  on  that  day  than  any  other.' 

'  I  should  have  thought,'  said  Lord  Luxniore, 
'  that  Sydenham  would  have  been  dreadfully  fa^ 
tigued  by  then  Sunday  evening  came.' 

■  He  considers  it,  I  believe,'  answered  Gertrude, 
1  as  his  day  of  rest ;  for  he  seems  never  to  suffer 
himself  to  think  of  his  occupations  for  the  other 
days  of  the  week :  I  observe  that  he  never  writes 
on  a  Sunday ;  in  winter,  or  bad  weather,  he  may 
have  another  plan,  but  at  this  season,  I  should 
say,  he  admires  the  handy-works  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  fields.' 

'  A  pretty  thought,  my  good  girl!'  said  Lord 
J^uxmore.  '  Come,  Portargis,  you  are  well  enough 
to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden : — let  us  enjoy  the 
air. 

She  put  an  end  to  the  very  painful  anx- 
iety of  her  friends,  and  resumed  her  suspended  en- 
joyments, by  returning  to  Mr.  Sydenham's,  where 
she  found,  with  the  family,  Basil  Sydenham,  who 
having  spent  a    week  in-  the  house  where  Miss 
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Brett  was  staying,  now  came  to  take  leave  of  his 
father,  previous  to  his  going  abroad  with  the  troops 
under  orders.  She  had  only  to  renew  her  acquaint- 
ance with  him ;  but  it  was  so  long  since  they 
met,  that  whatever  might  be  his  recollection  of  her, 
through  all  the  disguise  of  increased  height  and  ad- 
vanced years,  she  could  scarcely  believe  Captain 
Sydenham  the  boy  Basil,  who  had  once  incurred  her" 
displeasure  by  threshing  Portargis,  on  some  young 
offence  given  and  accepted. 

Remembering  this,  and  influenced  by  her  partia- 
lity for  the  viscount,  she  was  not  pre-disposed  in  his 
favor ;  but  Miss  Brett's  decided  attachment,  Mrs. 
Brett's  high  opinion,  and  a  walk  together  in  the 
evening,  in  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  say,  '  If 
I  had  a  sister,  I  should  like  her  to  be  just  such  a 
^irl  as  you,  Gatty,'  reconciled  her ;  and  she  then 
began  to  wish,  for  the  sake  of  Portargis,  that  his 
cousin  had  not  been  on  the  point  of  quitting  the 
kingdom,  as  he  certainlyhad  much  the  advantage  of 
him  in  sedateness  of  manners  and  in  information  : 
much  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  about 
five  years  in  the  age,  at  this  peculiar  period  of  life;- 
but  there  was,  even  she  could  perceive,  more  than 
this  difference  between  them.  Basil  had  much 
more  character  about  him  :  he  was,  what  might  i'n 
a  generalising  term,  be  called  much  more  solid,  but- 
yet,  which  greatly  surprised  her  as  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  him, — ^he  was  much  more  chearful  ;- 
in  short,  there  was  all  the  disparity  that  subsists 
between  industry  and  idleness :  the  idle  may  be 
delighted  and  gay  ;  but  they  are  seldom  happy  or 

chearful ; 
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ckearful :  it  is  the  s  61  something  atchieved,  of 
something  learnt  or  performed,  that  reflects  its  beam 
on  the  mind,  and  gives  it  a  luminous  surface :  the 
consciousness  of  wasted  hours  of  nothing  done  or 
attempted,  cannot  raise  the  animal  spirits ;  and  if 
others  do  more,  we  are  first  discontented,  and  then 
envious. 

She  now,  better  than  before,  understood  Mr. 
Sydenham's  deploring  tlie  carl's  plan  of  '  throwing 
his  son,'  as  he  truly  called  it,  into  the  army,  not 
only  unprepared  for  that  peculiar  profession,  but 
even  for  the  stage  of  the  world.  In  Mr.  Sterling 
and  Mr.  Sydenham,  men  differing  only  in  the  tem- 
perament of  their  minds,  and  separated  only  by 
having  adopted  professions  not  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, she  had  seen,  what  maturity  of  intellect  af- 
fords, the  result  of  diligent  enquiry  and  patient 
experience ;  and  it  was  from  the  furniture  of  an 
adult  mind,  that  her  own  had  been  formed.  In  one 
single  instance,had  she  had  an  opportunity  ofseeino- 
the  advantages  of  age  and  retirement,  supplied  by 
correct  taste,  acuteness  of  perception,  and  the 
cultivation  of  society ;  and  this  was  in  Mr.  Carr. 
But  in  Basil  Sydenham,  she  saw  what  nature 
seems  to  do  rarely  for  her  favorites  :  she  saw  that 
superiority  of  intellect,  which  is  allowed  to  excuse 
the  want  of  agreeable  qualities;  and  all  those 
qualities  which  are  admitted  in  lieu  of  superior  en- 
dowments. 

He  had  been  educated  fairly,  neither  with  that 

excessive  anticipating   care,   that  supposes  every 

thing  good  must  be  taught  into  existence,  nor  with 
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any  of  that  negligence  of  culture,  which  leaves  the 
weeds  higher  than  the  corn.  His  father  had,  in 
rearing  him,  recollected,  that  he  was,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  responsible  for  the  most  important 
happiness  of  a  fellow-creature,  intrusted  peculiarly 
to  his  charge;  and  as  he  never  lost  sight  of  this  re- 
collection, it  was  not  very  likely,  that,  under  a 
sensible  and  affectionate  parent,  a  gentleman,  a 
clergyman,  and  a  scholar,  Basil  should  turn  out 
an  undutiful  child,  a  mail-coachman,  an  atheist, 
or  a  blockhead.  It  had  been  the  discovery  of  his 
father's  early  experience,  that  a  good  example  went 
a  great  way  in  a  good  education ;  and  in  this  point 
he  certainly  had  no  cause  to  accuse  himself.  Basil 
had  never  seen  any  evil  till  he  had  learnt  to  love 
good  ;  and  his  early  principles  were  doubly  fenced, 
by  an  esteem  for  virtue,  and  a  disgust  towards  vice, 
implanted  in  his  mind,  with  no  more  trouble,  than 
it  generally  takes  to  teach  the  children  of  a  family 
to  be  its  torments. 

The  result  of  discipline,  and  early  habits  of  truth, 
justice,  and  industry,  had  been,  in  the  infancy  of 
Basil,  an  Implicit  docility,  in  his  advancing  youth,  a 
rational  obedience,  and  in  his  attainment  of  man- 
hood, a  liberal  and  dignified  choice  of  whatever 
was  worthy  :  he  had  adopted  his  profession,  not  as 
an  escape  from  the  exertion  of  intellect,  but  as  an 
application  of  what  he  had  gained  by  it ;  and  he 
added  the  accomplishments  of  a  soldier  to  the  ac- 
quisitions of  an  elegant  scholar.  As  soon  as  his 
election  of  his  future  mode  of  life  was  made,  his 
father  prevented  the  unsettling  effects  of  such  a 
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choice,  by  pointing  out  to  him  examples  within  the 
circle  of  his  knowledge,  of  the  regret  occasioned  by 
an  early  neglect  of  learning,  in  those  who  thought 
it  of  little  use  in  a  campaign :  he  made  him  listen 
to  the  futile  wailings  of  Major  Rereward,  who  hav- 
ing quitted  the  army  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  <  rub  up  his  Latin,' 
and  who,  unable  to  acquire  a  love  for  that  which  he 
had  till  now  hated,  was  driven  to  the  alternative  of 
back-gammon  or  net-making :  he  made  him  sensi- 
ble  of  the  gentlemanly  advantage  of  education,  of 
the  substitute  it  forms  for  all  that  faishood,  by 
which  ignorance  is  disguised,  of  the  barrier  it 
offers  against  low  pursuits,  and  of  the  comfort  it 
affords  at  every  period  of  life ;  and  making  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  as  simple  a  process  as  it  is  in 
itself,  when  not  obstructed  by  error  or  prejudice, 
he  encouraged  the  young  intellect  to  shoot  vigor- 
ously, without  the  exhausting  impulse  of  facilitating 
methods. 

In  conversing  with  him,  on  the  cultivation  of 
taste,  he  always  shewed  his  preference  of  that  con- 
nected with  books.  ■  It  is,  after  all,'  said  he,  '  the 
cheapest,  if  duly  regulated:  a  pocket-classic  is  al- 
most an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement;  and 
with  a  Horace  about  you,  you  can  never  need  com- 
pany to  pass  an  hour.  No  one  can,  more  than  I 
do,  abhor  and  dread  idleness*;  but  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  others  in  their  plans  for  avoiding  it.  I 
do  not  think  our  neighbor  Bustle,  though  he  is  al- 
ways employed,  can  be  recommended  as  a  pattern 
of  industry  ;  he  is  never  quiet  himself,  nor  will  he 

vol.  ii.  s  let 
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let  any  one  near  him  be  so  :  he  goes  about  his  pa- 
rish, bribing  the  young  people  to  marry;  he  agrees 
for  houses  for  them ;  he  binds  apprentices ;  he 
makes  wills  and  leases  gratis,  he  literally  '  goes 
about  doing  good  ;'  but  the  merit  of  it  is  lost,  be- 
cause it  is  but  the  indulgence  of  his  fidgetty  spirit; 
and  the  use,  as  to  himself,  is  destroyed  by  his  never 
leaving  himself  a  moment  to  think.  Neither  would 
I  imitate  my  amiable  friend,  Frank  Doubledo,  who, 
for  fear  of  losing  a  moment,  has  always  some  petty 
employment  to  pursue,  while  his  wife  or  children 
read  to  him,  or  he  hears  some  of  the  younger  ones 
their  lessons  :  he  has  his  fringe-weaving  to  proceed 
with,  while  Tom  says  his  letters,  paper-matches 
to  fold,  while  Sam  spells ;  borderings  for  his  rooms 
to  cut  out,  if  a  friend  calls  in  on  him,  and  he  has,  by 
practice,  learned  to  clear  the  solitary-board,  while 
he  reads  the  newspaper  :  regular  as  he  is  in  his  at- 
tendance on  public  worship,  I  am  persuaded  he; 
would  like  it  better,  could  he  but  mend  his  shoot- 
ing-gloves, or  cut  open  the  leaves  of  a  pamphlet, 
while  it  lasts.  No  one  could  suspect  him  to  be  of 
that  race  of  beings,  whom  Milton  has  character- 
ized as,  '  for  contemplation'  and  for  '  valor  form- 
ed.' 

The  really  great  mind  is,  perhaps,  more  fully 
employed  in  seeming  idleness,  than  these  dealers 
in  miscellaneous  small-wares :  with  them  there  is  no 
collection  of  ideas,  no  stretch  of  thought;  there  can 
be  no  reasoning,  no  deduction. 

It  had  required  some  firmness  in  Mr.  Sydenham 
to  stand  against  the  many  more  lectures  he  receive 
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ed,  than  he  ever  gave,  on  the  hackneyed  subject  of 
education.  That  his  son  would  be  ruined,  that  he 
would  blind,  stupify,  and  deject  him,  that  he 
would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  Heaven,  for  an  early 
entrance  into  which  last  resource  of  ao;e  and  mi- 
sery,  he  seemed  to  be  preparing  him,  were  the 
comfortable  expressions  of  approbation  he  heard 
from  his  neighbors,  and  some  who  thought  them- 
selves his  friends ;  but  all  this  moved  him  not :  he 
educated  Basil  as  a  child,  with  a  view  to  the  forma- 
tion of  his  principles  and  temper,  and  as  a  lad, 
with  a  more  confined  attention  to  his  choice  of  a 
profession ;  and  when  he  received  from  a  young 
man  whom  he  had  educated,  an  invitation  to  place 
him  in  a  regiment,  of  which  his  father  had  the 
command,  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  offer  of 
a  diplomatic  connection,  which  Basil's  modest  ap- 
preciation of  his  own  merits,  made  him  wish,at  least 
deferred,  till  he  was  less  unfit  for  it. 

When  Mr.  Sydenham  had  once  launched  this 
little  vessel,  in  which  all  his  dearest  hopes  and 
painful  solicitudes  were  embarked,  it  was  in  a  si- 
tuation not  far  from  that  best  security  under 
Heaven,  his  own  vigilance :  he  had  opened  the 
book  of  the  world,  by  degrees,  on  the  young  siu;ht; 
and  knowing  the  powerful  efficacy  of  the  doctrina 
he  had  invariably  taught,  he  felt  confidence  suffi- 
cient to  allow  him  to  repose  on  the  protection  of 
his  Maker  and  his  Guide ;  and,  with  overflowing 
gratitude,  he  soon  found  that  it  would  be  far  easier 
to  deprive  his  son's  corporeal  eyes  of  their  power 
of  vision,  than  to  abate  the  acumen  of  those  of  his 
mind.  Earnest  to  discover,  in  every  sentiment  and 
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action,  Hhat  inherent  character  of  good  and  evil, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  things  seemingly  indiffer- 
ent, he  was  indefatigable  in  forming  his  opinions, 
keeping  them  open  to  correction,  till  they  were 
thoroughly  traced  into  their  last  source,  the  reveal- 
ed will  of  the  Almighty ;  and  anchored  there,  the 
world  could  not  have  shaken  him. 

A  character,  by  nature,  cool  in  its  judgments,  ar- 
dent in  its  pursuits,  and  invariable  in  its  objects, 
could  net  produce  consequences  other  than  praise- 
worthy. Young  Sydenham  was,  therefore,  by  the 
contemporaries  of  his  studies,  according  as  their 
dispositions  differed  from,  or  resembled  his,  feared 
for  his  justice,  and  envied  for  his  superiority,  or 
admired  for  his  attainments,confided  in,  on  account 
of  his  steadiness,  resorted  to  as  a  defender,  and 
beloved  as  a  companion.  Untowardly  for  those 
who  thought  his  duty  to  his  father,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  his  life,  subjects  for  their  wit  and  satire, 
a  good  person,  and  manners  that  won  all  hearts, 
rendered  him,  on  his  entering  the  world,  rather  a 
standard  of  fashion,  than  a  butt  for  ridicule.  One 
of  those  precious  dames,  who  are  fond  of  having 
young  men  in  their  opera-box,  and  of  inviting  them 
home  to  supper,  had  unfortunately,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  surprise,  at  seeing  what  she  thought  '  a 
new  quarry,'  exclaimed,  '  Quelle  belle  tete !' — 
This  dubbed  him ;  and  not  even  all  her  ladyship's 
palinode,  when  his  smile  at  her  overheard  excla- 
mation, was  followed  by  an  excuse  for  not  attend- 
ing her  home,  could  overcome  the  currency  this 
4  repented 
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repented  want  of  caution  had  given  him  in  the  fa- 
shionable world. 

Ignorant  as  Gertrude  was,  she  yet  saw  the  al- 
most absolute  necessity,  that  two  minds,  such  as 
Mrs.  Brett's  description  portrayed  those  of  Syden- 
ham and  her  daughter,  must  form  friendship,  and 
consequently  love.  Little  was  said  on  the  subject: 
it  seemed  too  well  understood  and  arranged  to 
need  discussion :  he  had  every  day  a  letter  from 
Miss  Brett;  and  it  was  his  first  occupation  to  re- 
ply to  it.  If  their  engagement  was  mentioned  in 
the  family,  seriously,  he  replied  with  a  hope,  that 
when  he  was  gone,  no  one  would  attempt  to  make 
her  insensible  to  the  precariousness  of  his  return  : — 
if  it  was  hinted  at  sportively,  he  as  gaily  replied, 
that  Mary  would  probably  have  many  brilliant  of- 
fers, when  he  was  out  of  the  way. — '  Why  not  se- 
cure her  then?'  said  the  earl.  '  'Twould  agora- 
vate  misfortune,'  he  replied  :,  '  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  of  love  are  the  onlv  sources  of  regret  in  falling 

•>  O  CD 

in  the  field  of  glory ;  and  the  woman  who  loves 
only  her  lover,  will  feel  more  justified  in  combating 
the  affliction,  than  she,  whose  very  appellation  bids 
her  consider  herself  as  proverbially  miserable,  hx 
my  first  campaign,  I  may  fall  by  my  own  inexpe- 
rience :  she  will  have  more  confidence,  when  she 
knows  I  have  escaped  from  danger.' 

The  naturally  buoyant  chearfulness  of  Gertrude's, 
mind,  had  returned  to  it,  with  her  return  +~» the 
rectory-house;  and,  disposed  to  consider  every  thing 
pleasant  as  an  addition  to  her  personal  happiness,, 

she' 
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she  included  in  her  list  of  indulgences,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  Basil.     In  all 
her  reports  of  him,  when  she  made  her  daily  visit 
to  the  viscount,  she  tried  to  induce  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  example ;  but  she  soon  found  that, 
before  her  advice  could  be  effectual    she  had  a 
mountain  of  prejudice  to  remove.     Where  there 
is  no  emulation,  there  is  often  rivalry  ;  and  though 
Portargis  was  incapable  of  any  malevolent  feeling, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that,  if  friendship  requires 
volition,  on  the  part  of  two  persons,  the  viscount 
and  his  cousin   could   never  be  friends.     Il   s  ie 
would  have  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  a  daily 
journey  to  Luxmore-house,  it  is  probable  the  vis- 
count would  have  adjourned,  sir,e  die,  the  business 
of  getting  well ;  but  this  was,  in  no  way,  an  agree- 
able mode  of  proceeding,  to  her  on  whom  it  impo- 
sed the  task ;  not  even  though  it  met  all  possible 
encouragement  from  the  earl,  who  seemed  to  en- 
joy an  evening  spent  at  the  rectory-house,  peculi- 
arly, during  his  son's  absence.     Mrs.  Brett  was 
not  deficient  in  remarking  this ;  but  Gertrude  saw 
no  cause  to  attribute  the  frequency  of  the  earl's 
visits,  to  any  thing  but  the  pleasure  he  found  in 
meeting  his  young  relation. 

Mr.  Sydenham  and  Mrs.  Brett  had  not  been  un- 
just, in  the  measure  of  their  increased  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  earl,  since  his  conduct  towards  Ger- 
trude had  more  than  fulfilled  their  expectations. 
They  commended  him  frankly,  and  seemed  to 
suppose  she  too  must  think  more  highly  of  him 
than  before;  but  her  opinion  had  undergone  no 

ch  ange ; 
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change :  she  had  never  suspected,  therefore  she 
felt  no  relief  from  suspicion;  and  conceiving  that 
it  must  have  been  her  fault  had  he  erred,  she  could 
give  little  praise  to  forbearance,  when  no  opportu- 
nity of  not  forbearing  was  afforded.  In  short,  as 
she  had  never  fancied  the  existence  of  vice,  she 
gave  no  applause  to  the  triumph  of  virtue ;  but 
she  would  have  thought  herself  most  eminently 
vain,  had  she,  for  a  moment,  supposed  any  thing  in 
her,  could  have  offered  temptation  to  the  lorgetful- 
ness  of  a  sacred  duty,  and  most  miserably  helpless 
could  she  not  have  made  her  own  behavior  the  rule 
of  Lord  JLuxmore's. 

In  a  state  of  enjoyment  like  her's,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  a  young  person  to  forget  that  it  mu^t  have 
its  termination :  without  this  forgetfulness,  the 
pleasure  would  have  been  Badly  alloyed  ;  but  the 
recollection  did  not  much  harrass  her :  her  morn- 
ings were  still  devoted  to  the  industrious  endeavor 
after  every  species  of  useful,  attainment ;  and  iiasil 
Sydenham  aided  the  views  of  Mrs,  Brett  in  all 
she  did,  by  lending  every  assistance  his  large  scope 
of  acquired  knowledge  afforded :  he  wrote  for  her 
what  would  forward  her  in  various  ways,  when  she 
should  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  instructors ;  and 
in  his  conversation,  he  tried  to  enrich  her  mind 
with  new  ideas.  To. teach  her  to  teach  herself,  was 
a  favorite  exertion  with  him  ;  and  not  an  hour  Mas 
lost  that  could  be  improved  in  this  way. 

Portargis  was,  by  a  day's  omission  of  her  vibit, 
driven  to  find  his  way  to  the  rectory-house ;  and 

she 
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she  rejoiced  that  he  could  now  judge  for  himself 
of  the  advantages  his  cousin  had  over  him,  and 
might  probably  feel  a  stimulus  to  worthy  pursuits. 
But  this  was  more  to  be  wished  than  hoped.  A 
young  nobleman,  taken  from  a  great  school,  where 
the  freightage  of  his  pockets  had  distinguished 
him  far  more  than  that  of  his  head,  and  finished 
under  Abb6  Bonfront,  was  not  very  likely  to  think 
the  son  of  a  country-rector  a  rival;  and  after  a  few 
interviews,  when  Gertrude  tried  to  get  his  opinion, 
he  was  prepared  to  answer  her,  by  shewing  a  won- 
derful degree  of  sagacity;  he  admitted  a.l  she  said 
in  favor  of  young  Sydenham  ;  but  he  assured  her, 
lie  knew  perfectly  ■  the  trick  of  the  thing  :'  he  was 
certain  that  Basil  Sydenham  went  on  '  the  plan  of 
pleasing,'  and  this  would  aiways  succeed  :  he  knew 
'  a  fellow'  at  Eton,  who  had  done  just  the  same, 
and  for  a  few  months  canted  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  head-master;  but  it  turned  out 
1  a  flat  thing,'  and  he  was  qu;te  despised  for  it. 
She  might  rely  on  it,  such  men  were  never  to. 
be  trusted ;  and  he  certainly  should  never  go  on 
that  plan. 

Though  it  was  impossible,  that,  situated  as  young 
Sydenham  and  Miss  Brett  were,  any  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Portargis  could  be  reasonable,  he 
shev  ed  his  uneasiness  at  Gertrude's  deference  for 
his  cousin,  so  openly,  that  he  called  forth  that  in- 
tolerable weapon  which  the  earl  never  failed  to 
produce  as  his  '  ultima  ratio ;'  and  the  same  sort 
of  ridicule  with  which  her  return  to  the  rectory- 
house 
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house  had  been  accomplished,  was  now  made  use 
of,  if  possible,  to  drive  him  from  it,  but  in  vain: 
the  attempt  produced  an  effect,  indeed,  but  one 
far  more  likely  to  accelerate,  than  to  retard  the 
purpose  against  which  it  was  directed  :  reserve 
now  took  the  place  of  bold  incaution  ;  not  a  word, 
not  a  look  was  directed  to  Gertrude,  when  he 
thought  himself  observed:  he  became  mysterious 
and  cunning  :  his  manners  assumed  the  tone  of 
adult  years :  and  it  was  only  in  those  rare  moments 
when  he  hoped  no  one  was  on  the  watcii,  that  he 
dared  whisper  to  her  a  few  words,  indicating  some 
1  very  serious  intention.' — In  his  glove  he  carried 
generally  some  morsel  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written,  ready  to  be  passed  into  her  hand,  the 
frankest  assurance,  that  he  was  going  to  do  all  she 
could  wish,  and  exprest  in  such  a  way  as  preclud- 
ed her  from  destroying,  by  communicating,  lau- 
dable projects  depending  on  her  delicacy  for  their 
exertion. 

The  final  period  of  a  truantry,  now  extended  to  six 
weeks,  at  length  arrived;  and  when  the  day  of  return 
was  fixed,  fear  of  the  consequences  of  this  stolen 
pleasure,  took  the  place  of  all  Gertrude's  delightful 
ideas.  Unwilling  as  all  were  to  part  from  her,  no 
one  thought  it  fit  to  urge  her  stay  :  anxiety  for  her, 
the  innocent  sufferer  under  the  caprice  of  good 
nature,  occupied  the  minds  of  friends,  to  whom  her 
integrity  had  recommended  her,  and  who  could 
judge  of  the  situation  to  which  she  was  returning. 

lo 
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To  give  her  up  to  those  whose  claims  they  had  no 
right  to  dispute,  was  to  place  her  in  an  equal  prox- 
imity to  the  earl's  partiality,  the  viscount's  ardor, 
and  the  countess's  resentment :  had  the  trial  await- 
ing her,  required  nothing  but  patience  and  resig- 
nation, any  one  would  have  answered  for  her  en- 
durance ;  but,  assailed  on  all  sides,  and  in  various 
ways,  it  was  to  be  feared  she  might  take  shelter 
against  the  parents  in  the  tenderness  of  the  son,  ten- 
derness, blended  with  good  qualities,  but  linked 
with  such  headstrong  passion,  as  made  its  duration 
and  its  conduct,  equally  questionable.  Had  Lord 
Portargis  been  fairly  treated,  had  his  father  been 
true  to  himself,  and  no  such  tutor  as  Abbe  Bon- 
front  to  be  purchased,  he  might  at  this  time,  have 
supplied  the  place  of  a  brother  to  Gertrude;  but 
his  mind  expanded  only  to  embrace  ideas  of  the 
turf  and  the  town,  of  what  was  elegant,  and  would 
be  fashionable:  and  there  was,  at  present,  small 
chance  for  his  being  wiser  or  better  than  his  fa- 
ther had  hitherto  shewn  himself. 

He  had  now,. at  near  sixteen,  outstript  the  carl 
in  height,  and  his  countenance,  hardly  manly,  re- 
tained those  marks  of  ingenuousness  that  give  hope 
and  awaken  interest :  he  had  taste  enough  for  po- 
etry, to  see  beauties  in  right  honorable  sonnets  and 
rustic  epics ;  and  there  was,  in  his  mind,  a  sort  of 
gratitude  to  that  which  spared  him  labor  in  the 
comprehension  of  it,  that  made  him  generally  com- 
mend it :  lie  had  even  tried  his  own  powers,  in 
praise  of  Gertrude  Aubrey;  but  the  labors  of  his 

muse 
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muse  being;  a  secret,  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
even  practice  could  here  'make  perfect;'  her  criti- 
cism could  do  no  good  :  a  mongrel  education,  such 
as  his,  left  no  chance  for  her  being  heard.  To  music 
he  had  a  natural  impulse;  and  it  was  his  earnest 
request,  that  she  would,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
acquire  it:*  his  good  nature  and  thoughtlessness 
made  him,  on  seeing  her  improve  under  Mrs. 
Brett's  instruction,  offer  to  borrow  of  a  friend,  a 
sum  of  money,  sutlicient  for  the  purchase  of  an 
instrument,  and  for  gaining  instruction ;  but  ar- 
dently as  she  wished  to  possess  the  power  in  ques- 
tion, she  could  not  accept  the  pleasure,  on  such 
terms.  Her  generosity  certainly  possessed  all  its 
merit;  for  so  little  did  his  lordship  comprehend  her 
gentle  refusal,  that  he  thought  and  called  it  '  a 
strange  piece  of  stiffness  ;*  but  the  default  of  praise 
could  not  influence  her  to  retract. 

This  young  man,  whose  character  was  now 
forming  itself,  without  his  consciousness  or  trou- 
ble, had,  ever  since  his  removal,  been  starving 
down  his  talents,  whatever  they  were,  till  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  from  the  present  ruins  for 
what  the  superstructure  was  designed  :  like  many 
others,  he  might  have  been  a  scholar,  if  he  would 
have  taken  half  the  pains  to  acquire  learning  that 
he  bestowed  on  shifting  through  iiis  education  in 
ignorance ;  and  he  might  have  reared  a  crop  of 
good  sense  in  his  mind,  if  he  had  not  learnt  from 
his  last  tutors,  that  diametrical  opposition  to  re- 
ceived opinions,  is  ah  excellent  substitute  :  consist- 
ently 
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ently  with  this  discover}',  and  finding  the  govern- 
ment ot  his  country  a  monarchy,  he  declared  him- 
self democratical,  without  once  perceiving  his  own 
interest  in  the  question  :  the  religion  of  that  coun- 
try being,  unfortunately  for  him,  Christianity,  he 
armed  himself,  from  the  store- house  of  Abbe  Bon- 
front,  with  a  few  rusty  weapons  of  Deism,  under 
the  protection  of  which,  he  could  laugh  at  '  the 
nonsense,  of  a  confirmation,  to  which  he  had  pro 
forma  submitted.  In  conversation,  if  he  could  not 
contradict,  he  could,  in  the  language  of  parlia- 
ment*, amend,'  which  came  to  much  the  same  sum 
total  of  effect :  his  opinions  were  now  fast  settling, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  all  he  loved,  the  volo 
and  jubeo  of  the  Roman  satyrist  was  his  law. 
But  still  all  was  open  to  correction  in  him  :  he 


*  Wishing  our  work,  as  well  as  our  dress  and  manners,  to 
be  of  the  last  half-hour  of  the  fashion,  we  take  all  the  pains 
in  our  power,  to  secure    the   fashionable  pronunciation  of 
this  important  word  ;    at  the   same  time,   leaving  the  most 
perfect  liberty  to  all   our   best  friends,   to  revolve  in   their 
minds,  what  derivation  can  possibly  justify  us,  and  whether 
if  the  word  is  to  undergo  any  alteration,  there  would  not  be 
more  "ood  sense  in   omitting  the  i  when  we  write,  than  in 
tarning  it  into  3/  when  we  spenk.     To  save  trouble  to  those 
of  our  readers,  who  have  just  got  themselves  into  a  comfort- 
able lounging  state  on  their  sopha,  we  will  assure  them,  that 
beyond  Norman  French,  they  will  not  trace  the  radix  of  this 
fashion.  But,  detesting  all  obstinate  resistance  to  new  modes 
and  improvements,  we  hold   ourselves  in  readiness,  as  soon 
as  parliament  is  established,  to  say,  with  the  Somersetshire 
peasantry,  Xiorv  for  Cow;   and  with  the   Norfolk  farmers, 
Murie  for  Moon, 

could 
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could  still  be  soothed  and  persuaded;  and  could 
Gertrude  have  transferred  her  power  over  him,  to 
any  one  who  might  have  used  it  safely,  it  was  not 
too  late,  after  the  foundation  laid  by  Mr.  Syden- 
ham, to  make  Lord  Portargis  respectable  and 
"amiable. 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIIL 

Conversation  on  interesting  subjects,  such  as  How  to  escape  a 
scolding?  What  chance  of  a  husband? — Liberty  not  aluayv 
desired.  More  good  advice.  Female  hebraists.  ELIZA- 
BETH SMITH! 

To  guard,  as  far  as  admonition  could  guard,  against 
those  dangers  which  could  not  threaten  till  there 
was  no  one  to  defend,  Mr.  Sydenham,  in  the  last 
morning  of  Gertrude's  stay,  repeated  to  her  those 
assurances  of  friendship  and  support,  which  were 
sincerely  made  in  the  prospect  of  their  being  soon 
claimed.  To  persuade  a  gentleman  to  write  a  let- 
ter, we  have  often  found  one  of  our  hardest  tasks; 
but  not  even  Mr.  Sydenham  could  prevail  on  Lord 
Luxmore,  though  he  knew  his  aunt  ill  and  unable, 
and  she  had  recommended  it  by  a  few  scarcely-le- 
gible words,  to  write  to  his  wife,  who,  it  was  to  be 
supposed,  was,  long  before  this  time,  at  home,  and 
probably  settled  in  some  plan  of  exclusion  for  poor 
Gertrude  !  Her  friends,  whose  tears  were  alive  to 
every  possibility,  pictured  to  their  imaginations, 
and  not  absurdly,  the  probability  that  she  might 
not  even  gain  admittance  at  the  countess's ;  and 
with  this  contingency,  Mr.  Sydenham  wished  his 
sister  to  make  her  acquainted,  that  she  might  not 
be  stunned  when  she  was  to  act.  It  was  agreed, 
not  to  alarm  her  by  expressing  any  fears  connected 

with 
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with  the  subject,  but  simply  to  urge  on  her  the  ne- 
cessity of  endeavoring  to  explain,  or  calling  on  the 
earl  to  explain,  her  detention,  and  to  recommend  to 
her  that  submission  to  authority,  and  that  recogni- 
tion of  dependence,  which  the  haughty  and  the 
vain  are  seldom  fastidious  enough  to  refuse. 

But  when  this  measure  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  Mr.  Sydenham  could  not  perceive  the  con- 
versation leading  towards  it,  without  shrinking 
from  the  distress  it  might  occasion,  and  almost  en- 
deavoring to  avert  it ;  and  seeing  Mrs.  Brett  smile 
at  his  opposing  his  own  suggestions,  he  withdrew, 
lest  he  should  hear  the  sob  or  see  the  tear  which  he 
feared  must  follow,  even  the  kindest  expressions  of 
his  kind-hearted  sister,  whom  he  left  to  tell  what 
they  feared,  to  recommend  what  he  advised,  and,  m 
case  of  necessity,  to  obtain  from  Gertrude  a  pro- 
mise that,  putting  herself  under  the  protection  of  no 
one,  she  would,  should  Lady  Luxmore  refuse  to 
accept  her,  quit  Lord  Luxmore's  carriage,  and  o-o 
immediately  to  the  house  of  a  lady,  who  lived  but 
a  few  paces  from  the  countess's,  and  who  was  al- 
ready prepared  to  receive  her.  With  her,  she  was  to 
remain  that  night,  and  in  a  few  days,  or  probably 
the  next  morning,  return  with  her  to  that  which 
was,  in  future,  to  be  her  permanent  home,  the  rec- 
tory-house of  Luxmore. 

It  was  a  proof  of  their  reliance  on  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  her,  for  whom  they  were  anxious,  as 
well  as  of  their  modest  appreciation  of  their  own 
powers  of  attraction,  that  those  who  gave  this  in- 
junction, did  not  perceive  the  temptation  it  carried. 

But 
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But  even  to  her  whom  it  respected,  this  was  not,  at 
the  moment,  evident.  Aware  of  what  she  owed  to 
Ladj  Luxrnore,  and  dreading  the  shadow  of  that 
*  degenerous  vice,  ingratitude/  nothing  could  have 
consoled  her  under  the  forfeiture  of  her  protection, 
by  any  act  of  her  own  ;  and  when  she  replied,  with 
tears  of  acknowledgment,  that  she  hoped  she 
should  not  be  cast  a  burden  on  friends  to  whom  she 
already  was  so  very  deeply  indebted,  it  was  her  re- 
solution, even  on  her  knees,  and  on  the  threshold, 
to  intreat  forgiveness,  and  re-admission  into  a  house 
that  had  no  charms  but  what  her  honest  heart 
ascribed  to  it. 

The  same  kind  anxiety  which  had  driven  Mr. 
Sydenham  from  this  conference,  called  him  back 
before  it  was  ended ;  and  it  relieved  him  much  to 
see  in  Gertrude's  countenance,  increased  firmness 
and  a  settled  composure,  he  had  something  not  un- 
pleasant to  tell  her  :  Lord  Luxrnore  had  spoken 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  her  return,  and  had  been 
explicit  enough  to  remove  a  great  part  of  the 
anxiety  entertained  by  her  friends  on  that  point. 
Mr.  Sydenham  did  not  enter  into  any  detail ;  but  he 
could  assure  her  that  Lord  Luxrnore  would  not 
suffer  her  to  be  blamed  for  that  which  was  simply 
obedience  in  her.  What  had  passed,  seemed  to 
have  raised  the  earl  in  his  cousin's  esteem ;  and  it 
was  probable  that  they  would  part  with  increased 


regard. 


The  travellers  were  to  set  out  after  breakfast ; 
and  having  dispatched  all  her    preparations,  and 
packed  up,  with  the  greatest  care,  all  that  belong- 
ed 
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ed  to  the  little  initiation  she  had  obtained  in  various 
branches  of  elegant  knowledge.  Gertrude  was  at 
leisure  for  a  farewell-circuit  of  the  gardens,  before, 
as  she  thought,  any  one  was  out  of  the  house;  but 
she  was  mistaken.  She  met  Mr.  Sydenham  walk- 
ing alone,  and  in  deep  thought ;  he  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  be  interrupted,  but  made  her  take  his 
arm,  telling  her  she  had  been  the  subject  of  his  ru- 
minations, and  chearfully  assuring  her  that  his 
heart  was  much  lighter  for  the  conversation  he  had 
had  with  Lord  Luxmore. 

!  And  now,'  said  he,  '  as  chance  has  thrown 
you  in  my  way,  and  the  temptation  to  break  through 
a  resolution  I  had  made,  not  to  speak  to  you  on 
one  subject,  is  really  too  great  to  be  withstood, 
will  you  forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  a  very  plain  ques- 
tion?'— '  Certainly,  Sir;  you  have  a  right  to  say 
any  thing.' 

'  I  claim  no  right,  my  dear,  but  the  interest 
I  feel  for  you  ;  and  that  prompts  me  to  ask  if  you 
can  guess  what  Lady  Luxmore's  plans  for  you  are?' 

■ — She  shook  her  head. 

*  Forgive  me,  I  have  begun ;  and  I  must  pro- 
ceed. I  should  be  sorry  to  distress  you  :  you  are 
at  liberty  to  be  silent;  but  let  me  ask,  do  you  know 
of  any  intention  that  concerns  you,  on  the  part  of, 
or  respecting  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  once  or 
twice  seen  at  her  house,  and  have  met  at  other 
places  in  London ;  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  be 
extremely  intimate  with  Lady  Luxmore,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, with  her  uncle — Do  you  know  whom  I  mean?' 
— '  Mr.    Carr,   I  should  suppose.' — '  You  are 

vol.  ir.  t  right; 
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right ;  and  now  tell  me  ingenuously  all  you  know 
on  this  subject — has  Mr.  Cart  ever  expressed  any 
particular  regard  for  you  ?  or  do  you  think  Lady 
Luxmore  wishes  he  should  ?' 

'  O!  no,  Sir :  Mr.  Carr  never  exprest  to  me  any 
more  than  the  kindness  he  would,  I  suppose,  feel 
for  any  one  situated  as  I  am;  and  I  cannot  imagine 
that  Ladv  Luxmore  wishes  he  should.' 

'  I  doubt  whether  your  judgment  is  quite  cor- 
rect. What  makes  you  think  she  does  not  wish 
it?' 

*  She  seems  not  to  like  Mr.  Carr  to  pay  me  any 
attention ;  though  I  have  known  him  so  long, 
and  lie  used  to  be  very  kind  to  me ;  but  now,  I 
think,  he  is  afraid  of  offending  her,  by  noticing  me. 
.She  likes  to  have  him  with  her  ;  and  she  sets  him 
up,  I  must  confess,  to  judge  of  me,  in  a  way  not  at 
all  pleasant  to  me  ;  ever  since  I  can  remember,  all 
my  faults  were  always  told  to  him.  Even  when  I 
was  such  a  child  as  to  dip  my  finger  into  the  tureen 
of  pea-soup,  out  of  curiosity  to  know  what  pea- 
soup  was,  it  was  told  to  Mr.  Carr,  and  he  was  bid 
to  lecture  me.  I  was  very  angry.  I  did  not  per- 
ceive what  lie  had  to  do  with  me,  or  the  soup;  but 
I  was  forced  to  submit,  and  he  was  not  severe.' 

'  It  is  rather  reasoning  from  contraries  to  found 
your  argument  on  the  right  given  to  Mr.  Carr,  to 
judge  of  you  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  suppose  Lady 
Luxmore  has  no  intention  on  the  subject.  Is  he 
employed  to  commend  as  well  as  to  blame  you  ? — 
have  you  ever  heard  Lady  Luxmore  praise  you  to 
him?' 

1  .  ■  She 
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'  She  never  praises  me,  Sir.  I  dare  say,  she  is 
afraid  it  might  make  me  conceited  :  she  has  some- 
times,  I  know,  stopt  Mr.  Sterling  when  he  has  apr 
proved  what  I  have  done,  and  Mr.  Carr  has  been 
present.' 

'  Well !  this  is  all  consistent.  But  now  tell  me, 
are  you  not  aware  of  some  partiality  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Carr,  which  he  is  too  prudent  to  express  r' 

*  I  cannot  tell,  indeed,  Sir.' 

'  Has  it  ever  been  hinted  to  you  by  any  one?' 
'  O !  yes  ;  often.  One  of  Lady  Luxmore's  most 
intimate  acquaintance  has  often  spoken  of  it;  and 
the  servants,  who  you  know  always  suppose  a  plot 
in  every  thing,  would  teaze  me  with  it,  if  I  listened 
to  them,  which,  in  my  situation,  would  be  extremely 
foolish.' 

*  Well !  and  now  Gertrude,'  pursued  Mr.  Sy- 
denham, l  you  must  tell  me  what  you  yourself 
think  on  the  subject*  You  may  trust  me :  no 
being  on  earth  shall  know  what  you  tell  me  ;  not 
even  if  I  live  to  see  you  Carr's  wife,  which  I  own  I 
should  much  like,  will  lever  divulge  what  you  say. 
You  may  as  well  tell  me,  for  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  lately.  I  suppose,  were  he  to 
make  you  an  offer,  you  would  reject  him,  as  being 
a  little  older  than  yourself.' 

'  If  you  would  have  me  speak  explicitly,  my 
dear  Sir,  you  have  only  to  command  me — you 
need  not  remind  me  of  the  right  your  friendship 
and  kindness  give  you.  For  myself,  I  can  truly 
say,  I  look  forward  to  nothing  but  the  getting  my 
living  by  my  industry ;  therefore  any  affectation 

t  2  would 
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would  be  ridiculous.  If  Mr.  Can*  should  ever 
condescend  to  think  of  me,  which  I  never  suffer 
•myself  to  suppose  probable,  I  certainly  should  not 
make  any  objection.  Ignorant  as  I  am  of  the 
world,  it  is  better  he  should  be  older ;  but  I  know 
you  will  not  tell  him  again.' 

1  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  do  not  disapprove 
him.' 

'  O  !  no,  indeed.  But  now,  I  dare  say  you 
will  misunderstand  me,  and  either  call  me  conceit- 
ed, or  suppose  me  in  love,  which  I  should  not  like 
to  be  thought.' 

'•  You  are  a  good  girl.  I  will  not  think  you 
conceited ;  and,  unless  you  are  very  cunning,  you 
are  not  in  love.' 

'  My  dear  Sir,  what  can  I  know  of  love?  Think 
what  my  situation  is,  and  what  sort  of  an  education 
I  have  scraped  together ;  and  then  judge  whether  it 
would  not  be  very  presumptuous  in  me  to  chuse  for 
myself;  beside,  I  really  do  think  young  women 
must  get  their  romantic  ideas  from  books  ;  and  the 
books  I  get  at,  would  rather  teach  me  to  fence  my- 
self against  that  and  every  inordinate  affection.' 

*  1  wish,  my  dear  girl,  that  this  sort  of  fencing 
were  more  generally  taught  young  ladies;  we  should 
not  then  have  so  many  melancholy  instances  of  in- 
sanity and  vice.  Hut  you  say  you  have  not  learn- 
ed the  science  and  practice  of  love  in  the  books 
you  have  read.  I  grant  it,  yet  I  should  have 
thought,  my  cousin  the  young  viscount's  explana- 
tory lessons  would  not  have  been  wholly  thrown 
away.' 

*  O !  now, 
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'  O!  now,  Sir,  I  sec  you  laugh  at  me.  Well ! 
I  dare  say  I  deserve  it.  But  I  hope  you  do  not 
imagine  I  pay  any  attention  to  Portargis's  mad 
kindness  :  if  this  is  love,  I  hope  I  never  shall  be 
the  object  of  it :  it  would  frighten  me.  I  love  Por- 
targis  with  all  my  heart.  O !  you  do  not  know 
how  good  he  can  be  when  left  to  himself;  but  I  am 
sure  this  Abbe  Bonfront  has  done  him  no  good  ; 
he  would  have  been  very  different  had  he  been 
your  son,  Sir  ;  and  I  hope  still  to  see  him  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  is.  He  does  not  know  any 
thing,  I  hope,  of  Mr.  Carr.  I  would  not  have  him 
fancy  any  thing.' 

1  No,  nor  I,  my  dear ;  he  would  send  Carr  a 
challenge  for  having  ever  set  at  the  same  table  with 
you  ;  and  Carr  could  return  it  only  by  a  rod.  Come, 
if  you  will  tell  me  your  own  private  opinion  of 
Carr,  I  w  ill  let  you  off.' 

'  I  hardly  can ;  he  is  extremely  well  informed, 
very  good-humored,  very  kind-hearted,  very  sensi- 
ble, and  perfectly  a  gentleman.' 

'  Indeed  ?  and  pray  in  what  manner  does  he 
treat  you  ?  with  familiarity  or  distance  ?' 

*  He  has  always  behaved  to  me  in  a  way  that 
gives  me  a  higher  idea  of  his  goodness  man  if  he 
had  been  much  kinder.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  r' 

1  Why,  you  must  understand  that  there  are  a 
few  gentlemen  who  visit  Lady  Luxmore,  and  who 
have  known  me  for  her  poor  girl,  her  foundling, 
as  she  sometimes  calls  me,  ever  since  my  poor  iuu- 
ther  went  away;  some  of  them  still  tieat  me  like  a 

child ; 
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child  ;  and  it  is  very  disagreeable ;  but  Mr.  Carr's 
conduct  has  varied  as  my  years  have  increased ; 
and  nothing  can  be  so  gratifying  as  his  respect.' 

1  Then  seriously,  if  you  were  to  be  waked  one 
May  morning,  and  told  you  must  get  up,  and  be 
married  to  Mr.  Carr,  you  would  say  *  Allons.' 

1  Not,  perhaps,  exactly  so ;  but  I  will  confess 
that  if  Lady  Luxmore  and  Mr.  Carr  have  any 
thought  of  releasing  me,  I  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  them;  and  if  I  were  treated,  as  I  dare 
say  you  would  treat  me,  I  should  feel  thankful ; 
and  I  could  make  myself  very  happy.' 

'  You  are  right,  my  good  girl,'  said  Mr.  Syden- 
ham encouragingly ;  •  and  I  honor  you  for  your 
frankness.  I  will  tell  you,  in  return,  all  I  know 
on  the  subject  we  have  been  speaking  on.  Mr. 
Carr  certainly  has  mentioned  you  in  terms  that 
make  me  suspect  he  sees  your  value.  Do  not 
suppose  I  mean  more  than  I  say :  he  has  never 
spoken  to  me  directly  on  the  subject ;  nor  do  I, 
indeed,  know  whether  there  is,  what  is  called  any 
understanding,  between  him  and  Lady  Luxmore 
on  it ;  but  that  he  thinks  well  of  you,  I  am  sure  ; 
that  he  thinks  of  marrying,  I  suspect;  and  that 
money  is  not  his  pursuit,  I  am  persuaded.  But 
while  I  say  this,  bear  in  your  mind  the  possibility 
that  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  or  that,  if  I  am  not,  still 
many  things  may  occur  to  hinder  what  seems  pro- 
bable. At  all  events,  whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong,  your  prudence  is  to  provide  against  the 
worst,  I  hope,  that  you  have  to  apprehend,  the 
chance  of  being  left  suddenly  to  shift  for  yourself. 

Should 
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Should  you  have  the  misfortune, .for  a  misfortune 
it  certainly  would  be,  to  lose  Lady  Luxmore,  or  her 
protection,  before  you  have  any  .provision,  you 
must  depend  only  on  your  own  discretion.  I  need 
not,  I  hope?,  repeat,  that  all  that  my  sister,  or  I,  can 
do,  is  your's ;  but  were  I  to  sutler  such  professions 
to  paralyse  your  exertions,  I  should  do  you  irrepa- 
rable injury. — Ail  young  women,in  the  present  state 
of  society,  ought  to  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  individuals,  and  think,  as  provi- 
dently as  boys  are  taught  to  do,  how  they  shall 
maintain  themselves.  Idleness  and  infamy  would 
have  little  allurement  for  persons  not  radically 
bad,  if  industry  were  an  early  habit,  and  the  means 
of  an  honest  livelihood  at  hand.  I  resort,  my  dear 
young  friend,  to  integral  expressions,  and  simple 
modes  of  thinking.  1  do  not  talk  to  you  of  '  mak- 
ing a  genteel  use  of  your  talents,'  or  procuring  'an 
elegant  sufficiency:'  we  have  lived  to  see  false 
ideas  compelled  to  link  themselves  with  true  ones; 
and  I  therefore  speak  of  '  an  honest  livelihood,'  of 
'  earning  your  daily  bread,'  of  '  thinking  how  vou 
are  to  be  fed  andcloathed;'  and  these  are  the  no- 
.tions  1  would  have  in  vour  head.  You  have  good 
sense,  and  you  have  been  compelled  to  learn  pru- 
dence ;  and  that  you  may  duly  estimate  the  bles- 
sings bestowed  on  you,  1  would  have  you  loresee 
that  a  time  may  come,  when  you  may  look  back  on 
these  days,  which  are  now,  I  know,  iertile  in  vexa- 
tions, either  as  the  foundation  of  increased  happi- 
ness, such  as  I  hope  and  pray  may  be  your  lot,  or 
as  less  intolerable  than  you  may  think  them  now. 

That 
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That  you  are  not  discontented,  is  a  proof  of  a  well- 
regulated  mind.  I  see,  with  pleasure,  your  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  your  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures  :  I  like  your  respect  for  them.  Believe 
me,  I  speak  neither  lightly  nor  professionally,  but 
from  conviction  ;  the  study  of  them  is  the  best  that 
books  can  afford.  They  are,  you  are  well  aware, 
an  existing  miracle;  and  my  advice  to  you  in  in- 
creasing your  acquaintance  with  them,  is,  to  be  de- 
cided and  firm.  Read  no  peculiar  Bible — no  pri- 
vate Bible — no  sectarian  Bible — no  commentaries, 
no  expositions,  except  those  of  high  and  received 
authority.  We  have  a  set  of  people  now  at  work, 
some  with  very  good,  and  some,  I  am  afraid,  vt  ith 
very  bad  intentions,  who,  totally  ignorant  of  the 
original  language,  and  even  the  first  translations 
of  the  Scriptures,  presume  to  set  up  to  expound 
them.  Were  you  acquainted  with  them  in  all  the 
languages  I  have  read  them  in,  you  would  laugh  to 
imagine  the  turn  that  would  have  been  given  to  the 
opinions  of  these  elucidators,  if  they  had  happened 
to  have  been  born  in  any  other  country,  or  to  have 
learnt  their  belief  in  Christianity  in  any  tongue  but 
English.  Translations  made  to  serve  purposes, 
you,  as  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  nothing  to 
clo  with.  I  could  convince  you,  and  a  time  will 
pome,  I  hope,  when  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
convincing  you,  of  the  unfair  methods  that  have 
been  pursued  \o  disfigure  our  standard  of  belief  and 
action.  I  could  shew  you  reasoning  and  proof,  to 
which  we  are  told  bv  a  set  of  men  who  deserve,  I 
floiv't  know  what,  to  submit,  which  would  not  sa- 
tisfy 
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tisfy  a  country-jury,  and  could  prove  to  you  that, 
under  the  pretence  of  increasing  our  liberty,  an 
unreasonable  empire  is  assumed  on  a  mere  ipse 
dixit,  over  our  understandings  and  our  consci- 
ences. x\gainst  all  this  danger,  which  you  will 
own,  as  it  could  be  none  to  the  deaf  and  blind,  can 
be  none  to  any  but  those  who  chuse  to  hear  and 
see,  I  give  you  my  best  advice.  Think  it  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  your  persevering  in  the  pure  faith 
of  our  church,  that  in  it  you  were  educated — and 
remember  the  precept  *  Meddle  not  with  them  that 
are  given  to  change :'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in 
nine  instances  out  often,  where  persons  have  adopt*, 
ed  a  new  mode  of  belief,  the  cause  may  be  traced 
up  to  some  consideration  of  personal  coircenknce ; 
but  with  this,  you  and  I  have  at  present  no  concern. 
You  will,  in  a  few  years,  1  fear,  have  another,  and 
I  foresee  it  may  be  a  stronger  temptation,  to  resist; 
it  may  tempt  you,  as  it  comes  under  the  guise  of 
what  is  highly  laudable.  You  will  not  suspect 
me  of  a  wish  to  abridge  the  rational  pleasures  or 
worthy  pursuits  of  your  sex.  I  would  have  ail  of 
you,  who  have  fair  talents,  and  sufficient  powers  of 
application,  improve  them  to  the  utmost ;  and  I 
never  could  perceive  that  a  woman  was  the  worse, 
even  for  a  classical  education,  unless  her  mind  was 
of  too  contracted  a  size  to  bear  any  ornament — vou 
will  therefore  acquit  me  of  any  narrow  prejudice,  if 
I  say,  for  it  is  on  mature  deliberation  that  I  say  it, 
I  think  the  growing  fashion  of  ladies  learning  He- 
brew, highly  dangerous  to  themselves.  Do  not 
suppose,  when  I  speak  of  ladies  in  general,  that  I 

mean 
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mean  to  prohibit  the  study  to  all  individuals  of  the 
female  sex  ;  there  have  been,  and  are,  women  who 
ought  to  follow  the  impulse  of  attainment  to  its  ut- 
most limits  ;  it  seems  designed  by  Providence  that 
they  should ;  they   are  eminently  gifted,   and  they 
should   be   pre-eminently   diligent;    but   when    I 
heard  Lady  Sophia  Skimtrash  say,  the  other  day, 
at  Dr.  Chatter  pie's  dinner,  that  she  was  in  doubt 
whether  she  should  '  take  a  master'  for  Italian  or 
Hebrew,  I  could  not  but  feel  disgusted,  and  consi- 
der how  dangerous  it  must  be  for  a  head,  weak 
enough  to  feel  the  wavering  she  described,  to  sit 
down  her  own  translator,   commentator,  and  ex- 
pounder of  that  law  by  which  we  must  all,  not 
only  live  but  be  ultimately  judged.     I  own,  when 
first  I  heard  of  this  incipient  taste,  which  is  hardly 
yet  '  come  out,'  it  wore  a  specious  appearance  to 
my  apprehension  :  I  could  not  but  say  it  was  highly 
reasonable,  if  we  rejected  translations  as  imperfect 
sources   of  amusement  or  information,    that  we 
should  read  for  ourselves  the  law  to  which  we  are 
to  submit;  but  I  soon  saw  my  error,  aud  that  if  the 
fashion  obtains,  our  faith  will  be  as  various  as  our 
intellectual  powers  and  our  follies.' 

'  I  will  venture  to  say,'  continued  Mr.  Syden- 
ham, '  that  Lady  Sophia  Skimtrash,  and  all  of  her 
class,  need  informing,  that  there  is  a  large  dismal 
heath,  which,  to  act  fairly  and  consistently,  they 
ought  to  explore  before  they  think  of  what  Ladv 
Sophia  calls  *  the  bowers  of  the  Hebrews  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan.'  I  cannot  say  I  am  much  in 
fear  of  her  ladyship's  ritiing  or  reaching  them,  if 

she 
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she  is  allured  by  such  fantasies.  But  I  do  not  mean 
to  criticise  others,  I  only  wish  to  warn  you  ;  take  my 
advice  in  good  part,  whether  you  follow  it  or  not ; 
and  remember  that  on  this  and  all  other  similar 
subjects  of  decision  and  judgment,  there  can  be  no 
blame  attached  to  a  regular  proceeding  in  mental 
improvement: — it  would  be  tyranny  to  shut  a  gate, 
even  in  the  farthest  possible  horizon,  against  fair  in- 
dustry or  genuine  talent;  but  I  have  no  mercy 
on  those,  who,  with  no  better  spurs  than  pride  and 
curiosity,  and  without  knowing  any  thing  of  what 
they   are  undertaking,   bound  over   that  country 
which  lies  open  to  their  view,  to  penetrate  into  ano- 
ther,  which  they  know  they  can  neither  cultivate 
nor  adorn,  which  can  bear  no  fruit  for  them,  and  in 
which  they  have  no  legal  possessions.     When  you 
are  a  classical  scholar,  and  feel  the  want  of  it,  it  is 
time  enough  for  you  to  learn  Hebrew  #. 

Gertrude 

•  In  any  connection  of  female  talents,  and  the  direction 
of  them  towards  attaining  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
only  writings  that  can  tempt  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  contemplate  with  every  affection  of  the 
heart,  and  every  sentiment  of  admiration,  that  prodigy  of 
our  country  Elizabeth  Smith.  The  name,  to  which  we 
have  dedicated  our  work,  will  acquit  us,  in  what  we  have  said, 
of  any  wish  beyond  that  of  checking  pertness'and  presump- 
tion; we  have  heard  too  much  lately  of  '  young  ladies  in- 
tending to  learn  Hebrew/  to  pass  the  matter  over;  but  any 
one,  with  a  tenth  part  of  Elizabeth  Smith's  endowments, 
shall  have  our  encouragement  to  try,  only  allowing  us  pre- 
viously to  hint,  on  the  authority  of  a  scholar,  that  there  are 
words  in  Hebrew  precisely  alike,  not  only  of  different  parts 
of  speech,  but  of  ten  or  tweuty  different  meanings,  utterly 

irrelative 
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Gertrude  was  expressing  her  gratitude  for  this 
parental  interest,  and  promising  the  fullest  adoption 
of  all  Mr.  Sydenham's  precepts,  when  they  were 
summoned  to  the  farewell- hreakfast.  Lord  Lux- 
more,  distressed  at  seeing  the  regret  which  she 
could  not  dismiss  from  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, talked  of  future  visits  and  intermediate 
correspondence.  "  Basil  Sydenham  bid  her  com- 

irrelative  to  each  other,  of  any  one  of  which  a  lady  may  mak« 
her  choice  as  best  suits  her  fancy. 

We  cannot  name  Elizabeth  Smith  slightly,  and  though  it 
appears  an  inverted  compliment,  we  must  confess  that,  after 
all  the  judicious  pains  taken  by  her  biographer,  and  after 
every  thing  possible  to  be  effected  by  letting  her  merits  speak 
for  themselves,  the  world  can  have  but  a  dim  sight  of  that 
which  may  be  called  almost  the  inspiration  of  her  mind.  If 
it  was  the  praise  of  Margaret  Roper,  who,  from  her  father, 
must  have  had  every  assistance  in  acquiring  learning,  and, 
from  his  library,  every  facility  in  solving  her  doubts,  that  she 
corrected  a  passage  in  Saint  Chrysostom,  what  ought  we  not 
to  sav  of  this  lost  treasure  of  our  time,  who  often  in  a  situa- 
tion that  precluded  mental  repose,  and  at  a  distance  from 
every  source  of  information,  with  not  a  dictionary  or  lexicon 
within  her  reach,  obtained  a  more  accurate  knowledge  than 
many  regularly  bred  scholars  have  gained  of  the  learned 
languages.  Nothing  but  the  sight  of  her  papers,  or  facsimile 
engravings  of  them  in  their  scrap  state  of  existence,  can  give 
an  idea  of  that  acumen  which  often  superseded  the  necessity 
of  labor,  and  that  labor  which  seemed  as  if  relying  on  no 
acumen.  A  minor  excellence  we  will  record,  as  an  import- 
ant lesson,  the  astonishing  neatness  of  all  she  did.  Elizabeth 
Smith  was  no  bat  in  thecreation ;  she  was  no  slattern  amongst 
her  sex  ;  she  was  a  lovely  young  woman,  of  feminine  habits, 
and  of  uncommon  piety  and  virtue  ;  quite  as  interesting  as 
if  she  had  been  ignorant,  and  quite  as  accomplished  ill  ele- 
gant arts  as  if  she  had  had  no  taste  for  learning. 

pare 
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pare  her  parting  with  that  he  had  to  undergo, 
while  Lord  Portargis  was  making  good  his  own 
pretensions,  in  French  to  his  dog;  and  watching, 
he  scarce  knew  why,  except  from  his  love  of 
change  and  motion,  for  the  carriage  to  drive  to  the 
door ;  and  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  rec- 
tory-house seemed  to  feel  too  much  their  own  share 
in  parting  from  Gertrude,  even  to  endeavor  to  les- 
sen the  pain  her  quitting  them  gave  her. 

The  anxiety  which  she  had  felt  for  the  reception 
she  might  meet  from  Lady  Luxmore  on  her  return, 
much  as  it  had   lately  embittered  her  stay,    now, 
without  abating  her  regret,  served  as  a  stimulus  to 
her  alacrity  in  setting  out.     None  but  those  who 
have  lived  under  tyranny,  and  who  have  felt  every 
pleasure  dearly  bought  by  the  seldom  disappointed 
expectation  of  reproof  and  anger,  can  tell  how  ef- 
fectually it  counterbalances  all  selfish  regard:  the 
heart  that  expects  to  be  wounded,  thinks  its  safety 
cheaply  purchased  by  foregoing  all  soothing  sensa- 
tion.    When  Gertrude   was   forced   to   turn  her 
thoughts  towards  London,  she  would  have  relin- 
quished every  indulgence  her  future  life  could  pro- 
mise, to  have  been  insured  against  the  resentment 
she  had  almost  persuaded  herself  she  merited.  All 
her  reliance  on  the  earl's  power  to  screen  her  from 
impending  wrath,  vanished  :  she  lost  even  her  con- 
fidence in  his  willingness ;  and  if  the  friendship  of 
the  persons  she  was  quitting,  was  to  be  resorted  to, 
she  felt  that  it  must  be  as  a  shelter  from  the  most 
abject  poverty  and  disgrace. 

One  circumstance  might  have  given  her  comfort 

and 
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and  assurance  :  she  could  have  encountered  much, 
and  borne  much  with  the  support  and  consolation 
of  good  Lady  Mary  Sydenham's  regard  ;  and  she 
flattered  herself  that  when  in  London  she  might 
make  some  attempts  at  kindness ;  but  since  she  had 
left  Luxmore,  the  accounts  of  her  health  were  gra- 
dually worse;  and  there  was  now  cause  to  fear  her 
wish  to  see  her  native  place  had  in  them  a  cha- 
racter of  prophecy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


A  journey  to  London.  Insipidities.  An  anxious  arrival.  A 
melancholy  abode.  A  disposition  to  be  content.  The  visitors. 
Lordly  champions.     Retrieving  ti?7ie. 

These  painful  reflections  and  anticipations,  were 
interrupted  by  notice  that  all  was  in  readiness.  Mrs. 
Brett's  last  kiss  made  the  trembling  tears  quit  their 
hold  ;  and  Lord  Luxmore,  with  '  cette  politesse  la 
plus  aimable,celle  qui  prend  le  ton  de  Tinteret,'  put 
Gertrude  into  the  carriage,  and  placing  her  with 
the  utmost  care,  seemed  not  sorry  to  end  the  rivalry 
of  kindness,  by  setting  off. 

An  adept,  by  necessity,  in  self-government,  she 
presently  recollected,  that  by  indulging  her  regret, 
she  was  making  an  ill  requital  for  the  favors  she 
was  receiving  :  she,  therefore,  strove  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  uninteresting  objects  set  forth  on 
the  level  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  her  counte- 
nance  afforded  any  encouragement,  the  earl  im- 
proved  it  by  questions,  tending  to  discover  the 
subject  of  her  last  conversation  with  Mr.  Syden- 
ham. She  repeated  the  topics  of  his  good  advice, 
to  which  his  lordship  gave  his  hearty  approbation, 
occasionally  throwing  in  '  To  be  sure,'  '  Certainly,' 
— •'  Vastly  good,' — '  Highly  proper,' — '  Extremely 
becoming  his  profession,' — '  Quite  worthy  of  my 

old 
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old  friend ;'  but  when,  fearing  that  an  abrupt  conclu- 
sion would  indicate  concealment,  she,  in  her  sim- 
plicity, proceeded  to  say,  that  Mr.  Sydenham  had 
even  been  so  good  as  to  offer  her  a  home,  should 
she  ever  want  it,  his  lordship  muttered  '  Imperti- 
nent;' and  she  found  she  had  said  a  few  words  too 
much. 

'  What,'  said  the  viscount,  laying  hold  on  her 
arm,  as  she  sat  between  him  and  his  father,  *  is 
there  any  chance,  Gatty,  that  my  mother  may 
part  from  you?' 

'  No,  no,  nonsense!'  interposed  Lord  Luxmore. 

*  Look,  Miss  Aubrey,  at  the  very  singular  etfect 
of  the  sun  on  that  field  where  the  linen  is  laid  out 
to  whiten.  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  or  does  it 
really  appear  covered  with  rainbows?' 

'  I  see  it  as  you  do,  my  lord,'  she  replied,  I  have 
seen  such  an  effect  before.' 

'  Have  you,  indeed?  I  cannot  say  I  ever  did. 
How  do  you  account  for  it?' 

'  When  I  saw  it,  it  was  as  we  passed  a  bleach- 
ing-ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  London ;  and 
from  what  Mr.  Sydenham  has  taught  me,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the 
exhalation  ;  it  is  very  pretty.' 

'  But,  Gatty,  I  say,'  interposed  the  viscount ; 
'tell  me.' 

■  I  was  very  much   surprised,'  said  the   earl, 

*  when  I  was  travelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Turin, 
one  excessively  hot  day,  to  observe  the  very  vi- 
sible motion  of  the  air :  at  about  my  own  height 
from  the  ground,  it  was  quite  perceptible.' 

'<  Twice/ 
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1  Twice,'  said  Gertrude,  '  I  have  seen  it:  once 
■was  on  a  very  dry  common  at  noon,  in  a  very  hot 
day;  and  the  other  time  was  in  Dr.  Herschel's  gar-  * 
den  at  Slough,  when  I  was  standing  almost  close  to 
the  cast-iron  machinery  of  his  great  telescope,  in  a 
day  when  the  thermometer  was  at  90  in  the  shade.' 
1  And  what  ?'  said  his  lordship,  '  have  you  ever 
visited  Herschel  :' 

1  In  coming;  from  Oxford,  Mr.  Sterling  would 
have  shewn  me  Dr.  Herschel's  telescope ;  but  he 
was  from  home,  and  I,  therefore,  saw  only  the 
outside.' 

'  The  fox  and  the  stork,  Miss  Aubrey ;  you  had 
only  the  outside  of  the  dish  to  lick.' 

*  True,  my  lord,  but  it  was  something  even  to 
see  that ;  in  my  situation,  every  thing  is  a  favor.' 

■  But  Gatty,'  again  began  the  viscount,  '  tell 
me,  is  my  mother  going  to  part  from  you  ?  Is  there 
any  chancer' 

'  What  an  ugly  cow !'  said  Lord  Luxmore,  '  I 
cannot  endure  a  sheet -cow.'' 

'  There  is  but  one  thing  worse,'  said  Gertrude, 
'  and  that  is  a  ribbon-cow.  We  have  all  sorts  in  the 
fields  about  the  New  Road.' 

c  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  worst,  replied  the 
earl.' 

'  The  ribbon-cow,'  said  she,  c  looks  as  if  she 
were  sewn  together  with  white  thread.' 

1  No,'  said  the  earl,  '  she  looks  as  if  she  Was 
cracked.' 

1  But  then  would  the  stripe  be  whiter' 

vol.  ii.  u  '  True, 
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1  True ;  very  good,  very  good ;  upon  my  word  ; 
ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!' 

But  'ha!  ha!  ha!  ha !'  would  not  stop  Portar- 
gis  :  again  he  returned  to  the  charge.  '  But  I  say, 
Gatty,  what's  the  chance  ?■' 

Lord  Luxmore  hopeless,  gave  up  the  contest ; 
and  she  answered,  '  There  is,  I  fear,  a  great  chance 
that  Lady  Luxmore  may  be  very  angry  at  my  quit- 
ting London  and  being  so  long  out  of  it,  and 
neglecting  what  she  and  Mr.  Sterling  had  left  me 
to  do ;  and  of  the  consequences  1  am  no  judge. 
I  have  been  away  so  many  weeks  !  and  I  suppose 
Lady  Luxmore  must  have  been  at  home  a  long 
time.' 

*  She  might  have  had  the  manners  to  write  to 
you,'  said  the  viscount.  ■  As  for  her  behaving 
most  abominably,  I  confess  there  is  a  very  good 
chance  ;  for,  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, Lord  bless  her !  I  never  knew  her  do 
otherwise.'. 

*  Well  said,  Porta rgis  !'  cried  the  carl,  affecting 
a  hearty  laugh,  as  if  he  thought  putting  his  son  in 
good  humor,  would  silence  him. — '  I  never  heard 
any  thing  truer.' 

'  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  disrespectfully 
of  your  mother,'  said  Gertrude  ;  '  it  is  so  happy  to 
have  parents.' 

;*  Not  quite  of  your  opinion  at  all  times,'  re- 
turned his  young  lordship.  '  But  tell  me,'  conti- 
nued he,  in  a  moderated  tone,  f is  there  any  chance 
of  your  being  rusticated  here?' 

2  '  You 
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*  You  are  as  good  a  judge  as  I  am,  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  never  offended  before ;  therefore,  I  cannot 
judge  of  my  punishment.  I  feel  that  I  deserve  it* 
What  do  you  think,  my  lord,'  said  she  to  the  earl, 
(  Lady  Luxmore  will  dor' 

1  I  know  no  more  than  you  do:  something  she 
ought  not  to  do,  in  my  opinion.  I  am,  I  own, 
Very  much  of  her  son's  way  of  thinking ;  but  of  this 
be  assured,  my  dear  Miss  Aubrey,  that  I  do  not 
quit  your  side,  till  I  have  seen  your  reception  a 
proper  one.' 

She  thanked  Lord  Luxmore :  vet  she  felt  that 
her  difficulty  would  be  great,  if  driven  to  his  pro- 
tection :  he  tried  to  calm  her  by  the  kindest  assu- 
rances; but  finding  it  a  vain  attempt  to  convince 
her  she  did  not  merit,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
expect,  punishment,  he  said  :  *  As  we  can,  at  best, 
only  conjecture  what  may  happen,  let  us  not  spoil 
these  few  hours  of  comfort ;  let  us  refer  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  subject,  till  I  have  the  severe 
mortification  of  restoring  you,  or  attempting  to 
restore  you,  to  your  comfortless  abode.' 

A  short  silence  followed.  They  overtook  a  mail 
mounted  on  a  good  horse,  and  leading  another. 

'  That's  a  nice  horse,'  said  Portartns.  '  I  won- 
der  what  that  fellow's  going  to  do  with  it.  I  wish 
it  was  mine.' 

1  Do  you  ?'  said  the  earl :  'we  will  ask  the  man.' 

The  postillions  were  stopt:  the  man  was  called 
up  ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  w  as  going  to  sell  the 
horse  and  its  accoutrements,  for  his  mistress,  who 
had  just  lost  her  husband.     Said  Lord  Luxmore 

u  2  to 
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to  his  son  :  'We  have  time  enough  to  go  the 
next  stage  slowly,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  try  the 
horse;  you  shall  have  it,  it  you  like." 

'  No,  no,  no,'  cried  Portargis^  who  was  as 
shrewd  as  his  parent ;  '  I  won"t  ride  :  let  one  of  the 
fellows  take  it.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  his  father,  '  if  you  will  have  it, 
you  shall  do  as  /  please  :  sav,  will  you  or  not:' 

A  negative  ended  the  treaty  :  the  man,  disap- 
pointed in  the  prospect  of  beiag  saved  a  journey, 
growled : — Lord  Portargis  discovered  that  the  horse 
was  an  aukward  beast, — the  servant  who  had 
alighted,  winked  and  grinned  ;— -and  the  travelling 
trio  were  nearly  silent;  till  they  reached  the  town 
where  their  atant  courier  had  provided  four  fresh 
horses. 

On  setting  off  with  new  speed  and  spirit,  the  vis- 
count seemed  forced  by  the  quick  flight oi "opportu- 
nity, to  urge  again  his  question,  which,  with  a  new 
direction  of  his  battery,  he  now  addressed,  point 
blank,  to  his  father,  in  the  words,  '  What  do  you 
think,  my  mother  will  do  about  Gattv  r 

'  Why,  nothing,  to  be  sure.  Do  you  suppose  I 
shall  leave  her  to  Lady  Luxmore's  mercy?' 

'  You  would  leave  her  to  that  which  she  never 
had.' 

'  Tor  shame,'  interposed  Gertrude;  'it  is  very 
unpleasant,  dear  Portargis,  to  hear  you  speak  so 
of  your  mother:  consider,  what  would  have  be- 
come ©f  me  without  her.' 

'  Why,  on  the  whole/  replied  the  earl,  '  I  must 

here, 
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here,  my  dear  Miss  Aubrey,  take  Portargis's  part  in 
the  argument:  I  believe  he  is  correct  as  to  mat- 
ter of  fact ;  and  if  I  could  contradict  him,  I  should 
not  feel  quite  the  hesitation  I  do  in  carrying  you 
home. 

'  Do  you  think,  my  lord,'  said  Gertrude,  grow- 
ing every  moment  more  apprehensive,  '  that  Lady 
Luxmore  ought  to  be  very  angry: — O!  I  wish  I 
had  not  come !' 

'  You  must  not  wish  so,'  said  the  earl. 

'  No,  pray,  dear  Catty/  exclaimed  his  son,  with 
vehemence,  '  do  not  have  such  a  wish.  I  should 
have  been  dead,  I  am  sure,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you.' 

'  O  !  I  should  be  grieved,'  said  she,  '  to  be  the 
cause  of  any  disagreement  between  your  lordship 
and  Lady  Luxmore.  I  had  hopes,  that,  now  you 
were  returned,  I  should  have  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing ydii  living  together  in  peace  and  comfort.' 

'  Peace  and  comfort,  indeed  !'  muttered  the  vis- 
count. 

*■  As  to  peace  and  comfort,'  said  Lord  Luxmore, 
in  a  grave  mild  tone,  '  it  is,  my  dear  girl,  what  I 
never  expect:  I  never  had  it,  and  therefore  you 
cannot  be  the  means  of  my  losing  it ;  but,  as  to 
your  grief,  I  beg  you  will  keep  it  for  something 
better  deserving  it.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  Lady 
Luxmorc's  proceedings,  that  they  have  long  ceased 
to  make  any  impression  on  my  spirits. — If  I  can 
screen  you,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied.' 

'  Ah!  indeed,  if  you  can,'  said  Lord  Portargis, 
'  but  if  you  cannot ;  what's  to  become  of  her  then  ?' 

If 
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If  my  mother's  in  one  of  her  famous  passions,  I 
know  what  they  are  pretty  well ;  and  what's  she 
to  do  ?' 

1  Will  you  take  charge  of  her,  Sir  r'  asked  his 
father,  fiercely,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the 
interest  taken  by  another,  in  that  which  he  looked 
on,  and  very  properly,  as  his  own  concern. 

i  Yes,  my  lord,'  answered  the  viscount,  redden- 
ing. '  Let  that  woman,  my  mother,  only  once  say 
she  discards  Gertrude  Aubrey,  and  she  shall  re- 
pent it  as  long  as  she  lives  :  for,  I  know  how  to  be 
a  match  for  her,  at  any  time.' 

'  Well  said  !  my  lord  viscount  Portargis,'  re- 
turned the  earl:  'this  is  fine!  this  is  grand! — a 
charming  protector  a  school-boy  would  make  for 
Miss  Aubrey  !  she  would  better  protect  you,  in 
my  opinion. —  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  her?' 

*  A  school-boy?  Sir — I  am  not  a  school-boy; 

and  I'll  be 1  don't  mean  to  act  like.  one.     If 

Gatty  goes  back  to  old  Sydenham's,  /shall  take 
care  of  her ;  it's  too  bad  to  be  kept  under  the 
hatches  for  ever ;  and  I'll  be .  I  will  not  sub- 
mit to  it,  my  lord.' 

■  O  !  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  misunderstood  you,' 
said  Lord  Luxmore,  changing,  in  return,  the  direc- 
tion of  his  son's  lire :  •  you  mean  you  would  see 
her  ^afe  to  her  friends  :  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  mis- 
understood you.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the 
thing.' 

*  But  you  did  though,   old  fox,'  muttered  the 

viscount,   putting  his  head  a  little  way  out  of  the 

window,  for  the  pleasure  of  contradicting  his  father 

quietly,  and  in  solitary  enjoyment. 

Lord 
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Lord  Luxmore  now  addressed  himself  to  Ger- 
trude. 

1  On  the  whole,'  said  he,  '  I  know  not  whether 
it  might  not  be  prudent,  just  to  see  how  the  land 
lies,  before  we  present  you.  Could  you  have  any 
objection  to  remaining  in  the  carriage  a  few  mi- 
nutes, while  I  sec  Lady  Luxmore  for  your' 

'  I  would  much  ratiier,  my  lord/  said  she,  '  go 
to  her  at  once.  If  your  lordship  is  so  good  as  to 
state  the  fact,  that  it  was  your  pleasure  I  should 
go  with  you,  and  what  detained  us,  I  cannot  sup- 
pose Lady  Luxmore  would  long  continue  angry; 
and  1  would  rather  be  on  the  spot  to  say  what  I 
could.' 

They  drove  into  London,  and  Gertrude's  heart, 
sinking  fast  into  despondency,  obliged  her  head  to 
find  a  counterbalance  for  its  Aveakness.  She  asked 
herself  why,  if  she  had  really  acted  in  obedience  to 
authority  which  she  had  no  right  to  resist,  she 
should  feel  as  if  extremely  culpable  :  she  got  cou- 
rage in  asking  the  question  ;  but  still  the  prudence 
of  her  pleasure  was  doubtful  ;  and  before  she 
could  settle  this,  they  had  stopt  at  the  queer  abode 
of  the  countess  of  Luxmore. 

Oh  !  how  she  strained  her  neck  to  look  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  tor  in  no  other  could  she  see 
the  front  of  the  house,  that  she  might  judge,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  outside,  what  she  had  to  expect  from 
within  !  But  she  could  form  no  conjectures  :  it  was 
dusk,  and  it  being  also  a  rainy  evening,  universal 
stillness  prevailed.  One  of  the  maid-servants  re- 
moved 
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moved  the  chain,  and   unlocked  the  street-door' 
Gertrude  knew  not  what  to  think.     '  By  Jupiter,' 
said  the  viscount,   '  there's  nobody  at  home  :  and 
scarcely  to  be  concealed  or  expressed  was  her  jov, 
when  she  heard  that    Lady   Luxmore   and   Mr. 
Sterling  were  not  only  not  returned,  but  that  their 
return  was  as  uncertain  as  when  they  left  home. 
Certainly,  the  earl  was  not  painfully  alarmed,  when 
the  reason  of  this  delay  and  uncertainty  was  ex- 
plained to  be  Lady  Luxmores  having  been  ex- 
tremely ill  on  her  journey. 

Lord  Luxmore,  either  supposing  Gertrude  fati- 
gued, or  being  himself  weary  of  his  son's  perpetual 
skirmishing,  staid  only  for  the  refreshment  of  tea ; 
and  she  was  then  left  in  the  drawing-room  of  her 
home,  surrounded  by  the  pungent  effluvia  of  a 
London-chimney  in  damp  weather,  to  feel  that  she 
was,  indeed,  alone,  after  a  taste  of  the  best  plea- 
sures of  society.  The  disturbance  of  her  mind, 
by  indulgence,  Mas  a  novel  feeling;  to  repine  at  hav- 
ing been  happy,  was  not  possible:  she  had  no 
claim  to  the  praise  of  such  repentance;  but  she 
deduced  from  her  situation,  a  lesson  of  experience, 
which  made  her,  at  this  moment,  prize,  perhaps 
beyond  its  worth,  that  monotony  of  existence 
■which,  not  intolerable  in  itself,  is  never  made 
worse  by  comparison. 

■  I  am,  indeed,  very  miserable,'  said  she,  c  at 
present.  I  wonder  how  I  could  ever  breathe  this 
air ;  how  I  could  endure  this  dirt ;  but  I  know  and 
am  certain,  that  I  shall  be  less  wretched  to-mor- 
row, for  I  can  then  work  hard  ail  day,  and  I  shall 

have 
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have  an  object  to  attain.     I  will  put  on  my  old 
clothes  again,  and  with  them,  I  hope,  my  old  spi- 
rit of  content.     I  have  felt  very  tolerably  happy 
here,  and  I  know  not  why  I  should  not  again  feel 
so;  if  I  do  not,  1  make  a  very  ill  use  of  the  relax- 
ation afforded  me.    1  wilt  be  content.    She  opened 
a  window,   put  out  her  candle,  and  sat  down  to 
hear  the  rain  drip.     Thomson's  paraphrase  occur- 
red to  her :  the  association  of  ideas  brought  with 
it  the  reco' lection  of  other  things  she  had  learnt 
by  heart;  with  these  she  tranquilised  her  mind; 
and  having  received  the  compliment  of  the  dam- 
sels on  her  supposed  improved  looks,  she  went  to 
bed,  resolving  to  rise  early,  and,  if  possible,   bv 
her  diligence  to  atone  for  her  stolen   pleasures. 
She  soon  went  to  sleep,  but   dreamt  of  distresses 
and  vexations,  of  exertions  demanded,  and  powers 
not  to  be  excited ;  of  falling  from  precipices,  of 
painful  adieus,  and  of  boats  foundering  in  shore- 
less waters,  and  was  haunted  by  all  the   train   of 
somnicuious  misery,  which  the  superstitious  resolve 
into  causes,  and  the  less  weak  into  effects. 

She  was  early  at  her  work,  and  had  been  some 
hours  endeavoring  to  decrease  her  strata  of  folios  to 
be  copied,  when  her  fellow-travellers,  in  succession, 
interrupted  her:  the  junior,  as  may  be  supposed, 
came  first,  and  obliged  her  to  change  her  pen  for 
her  needle.  The  tendency  of  his  conversation,  and 
her  dread  of  being  draw  n  in  to  do  or  say  what 
might  involve  her  in  the  displeasure  of  her  superi- 
ors, made  her  welcome  the  earl  when  he  came  in, 
with  a  satisfaction,  perhaps  not  lost  on  him.     His 

entrance 
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entrance  had  put  a  stop  to  the  viscounts  anxious 
and  repeated  '  Will  3.011  ?' — '  Now,  do' — '  Nov., 
pray  do ;'  with  which  he  was  urging  a  private 
course  and  method  of  correspondence. 

The  servants  had  told  her,  in  a  way  that  shewed 
at  least  their  interest  in  Avhat  they  related,  of  the 
frequent  calls  and  enquiries  of  Mr.  Carr ;  it  was 
from  him  they  had  had  the  news  of  Lady  Lux- 
more's  illness;  and  having  separately  and  jointly 
repeated,  as  far  as  the  exceedingly  accurate  me- 
mories of  ignorant  persons  generally  enable  them 
to  do,  every  word  that  he  had  said  on  that  subject, 
she  had  the  gratification  of  hearing,  amplified, 
elucidated  and  commented  on,  all  the  expressions, 
indifferent,  perhaps,  in  themselves,  that  they 
thought  could  convince  her  of  Mr.  Carrs  deep 
interest  in  her  proceedings. 

To  confirm  or  remove  all  this  artificial  prepos- 
session, or,  perhaps,  to  do  neither,  Mr.  Carr  him- 
self called,  while  she  was  engaged  with  her  visi- 
tors, of  whose  presence  he  was  not  aware,  when, 
hearing  she  was  returned,  he  followed  the  servant 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Carr  was  one  of  those  happy  beings  who 
mid  a  ready  acceptance  every  where  :  his  manners, 
always  suited  to  himself,  were  suited  to  any  situa- 
tion into  which  he  might  be  thrown :  a  height  which 
would  have  been  commanding,  had  not  genuine 
modesty  controlcd  its  power,  and  a  countenance 
that  bore  the  inimitable  characteristics  of  benevo- 
lence and  candor,  prepossessed  and  opened  to  him 
all  hearts;  and  he  could  win  his  way  where  another 

man 
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man  could  not  have  forced  it.  The  gentlemen  bowed 
to  each  other  ;  and  aware,  that  the  first  six  words 
might  express  Mr.  Carr's  censure,  not  only  of  her 
truantry,  but  of  the  stimulus  to  it,  she  made  haste 
to  inform  him  of,  or  to  bring  to  his  recollection,  the 
rank  and  pretensions  of  her  visitors. 

'  Lord  Portargis  1  should  have  recognised  even 
under  all  the  disguise  of  his  rapid  growth;  but  your 
lordship,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  earl, 
'  it  is  so  very  long  since  I  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing, that  I  am  sure  my  want  of  recollection  will  be 
forgiven.'  '  And  when,  my  fair  lady,  did  you  find 
your  way  home  again?' 

'  I  came  home  last  night;  Lord  Luxmore  was  so 
good  as  to  bring  me.' 

'  I  shall  despair  of  nothing  now  :  you  have  been 
6ix  weeks  out  of  London  !' 

'  Indeed,'  said  the  earl,  preventing  Gertrude, 
*  I  thought,  Sir,  it  was  monstrous  to  leave  her  shut 
up  here  alone.  There  could  be  no  impropriety  in 
her  going.  Nobody  could  suspect  us  of  an  elope- 
ment when  we  had  my  old  aunt  with  us.' 

'  Your  lordship's  motives,  I  have  no  doubt  were 
the  best,  and  your  proceedings  correct;  and  it 
would  have  required  some  philosophy,  or  a  total 
want  of  acquaintance,  to  have  withstood  the  tempt- 
ation of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Sydenham's  family.  Miss 
Aubrey  was  there  all  the  time  of  her  absence,  I 
presume.' 

Yes,  'replied  Lord  Luxmore,  most  innocently 
telling  a  formidable  untruth ;  for  the  episode  of 

his 
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his  son's  fever,  did  not  at  the  moment  occur  to  his 
recollection. 

Gertrude  hesitated ;  she  was  now  on  the  verge 
of  a  situation,  such  as  no  young  woman  ought  ever 
to  be  exposed  to;  one  where  explanation  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  '  What  can  I  do  ?'  thought  she 
to  herself;  '  I  do  not  like  to  say  I  was  of  use  ;  yet 
to  pass  over  the  fact,  looks  as  if  I  wished  it  conceal- 
ed ;  and  should  it  ever  come  out,  it  may  have  an 
odd  appearance  :  what  may  Mr.  Garr  think?' 

No  other  answer  being  made  to  his  '  I  presume,' 
Mr.  Carr's  candor  made  him  suppose  he  was  right 
in  presuming ;  and  the  conversation  was  proceed- 


ing. 


Gertrude  was  still  silent :  Mi".  Carr  repeated 
something  which  he  had  addressed  to  her. 

She  made  her  decision,  and  she  roused. — Pier 
natural  love  of  truth  did  not  decrease  with  her  ad- 
vancing knowledge  of  the  world,  and  she  resorted 
to  its  dictate.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  answered  : 
*  I  was  perplexed  ;  you  shall  know  why. — You 
said  you  presumed  I  had  been  no  where  but  at 
Mr.  Sydenham's.  Why  Lord  Luxmore  did  not 
mention  my  being  at  his  house,  I  cannot  guess/ 

1  Because,'  said  Lord  Luxmore,  '  I  really,  at 
the  moment,  forgot  it.' 

1  You  at  Lord  Luxmore'sr'  said  Mr.  Carr,  look- 
ing full  at  Gertrude. 

'  Yes,  I  at  Lord  Luxmore's,'  she  repeated,  smil- 
ing and  htm.     '  Must  I  tell  you  myself  why  ?' 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Carr's  countenance 
changed  ;  that  of  her's  seemed  to  have  superseded 

the 
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the  necessity  of  explanation :  with  more  of  ten- 
derness, than  doubt,  he  replied,  '  Do  as  you  think 
proper.' 

'  Neither  father  nor  son  spoke.  Glorious  de- 
fenders of  one  who  had  risked  her  health,  and 
foregone  the  novelty  of  happiness,  for  their  service ! 
■ — she  felt  a  little  indignant  at  beins;  left  her  own 
advocate  ;  but  her  feelings,  as  they  were  never  her 
arbitrary  monitors,  were  never  her  apologists. — 
'  Y'ou  are  not  aware,'  said  she,  '  that  we  have  been 
in  danger  of  losing  Lord  Portarsis.' 

'  Indeed  ?' 

'  Yes,  1  assure  you,  he  frightened  us  most  eom- 
pletej ;  and  as  there  was  nobody  at  Luxmore  to 
attend  on  him,  who  suited  his  lordship's  taste,'  said 
she,  smiling,  '  it  was  thought  fit  that  I  should  go 
thither,  and  remain  there  till  he  recovered.  I  had 
an  excellent  matron  with  me,  whom  Mrs.  Brett 
could  trust,  far  better  than  she  could  me ;  for  I  was 
a  poor  inexperienced  nurse.  I  went  rather  in  my 
natural  character  of  playfellow  to  his  lordship. 
And  now,  you  see,  I  am  left  to  tell  my  own  story, 
and  to  brag  of  my  feats  !' 

'  No,  never,'  said  the  viscount,  rising,  and  com- 
ing up  to  her. — '  Sir — Mr.  Can* — Sir,  she  saved 
my  life.' 

'  Not  quite  by  myself,'  said  Gertrude,  "  the  phy- 
sician and  apothecary  had  some  little  share  in  your 
recovery.' — ■  And  beside  this,'  continued  she,  ■  I 
was  taken  to  visit  all  round  Luxmore.' 

•  You  will  be  quite  spoiled,'  said   Mr.  Carr, 


Laughing. 
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What  could  pass  in  Lord  Luxmore's  mind  at 
this  time,  while,  in  silence,  and  leaving  her  with- 
out his  acknowledgment  or  his  sanction,  he  turned 
over  an  Atlas  which  lay  on  a  distant  table? — lie 
could  not  wish  Mr.  Carr  to  admit  an  idea  of  her 
having  departed  from  decorum:  he  could  not  feel 
ashamed  of  having  made  use  of  her  services.  Was  he 
ashamed  of  his  share  in  the  illness  of  his  son?  or  was 
he  not  rather  influenced  by  a  blind  impulse  of  unde- 
fined, and  perhaps  unperceived  jealousy,  which 
made  him  care  little  for  the  appreciation  of  that, 
of  which  he  wished  no  one  but  himself  to  seethe 
worth  ? 

Almost  as  indefinable,  but  certainly  more  justi- 
fiable, was  that  rapid  exertion  of  thought  which 
Gertrude^  mind  experienced  :  she  Mas  not  satis- 
fied with  what  she  could  say  of  or  for  herself,  yet, 
why  she  scarcely  knew,  she  did  not  desire  to  make 
a  formal  vindication  of  her  conduct.  Tor  a  mo- 
ment, she  wished  Mr.  Carr  had  come  when  she  was 
alone  ;  but  against  that  wish,  a  host  of  objections,  in 
every  shape  of  diffidence  and  terror,  arrayed  them- 
selves. She  saw  that  Mr.  Carr  was  trying  to  outstay 
the  earl  and  his  son ;  and  he  gave  some  hints  which 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  not  to  understand, 
or  for  any  two  gentlemen,  circumstanced  as  were 
this  father  and  son,  to  take  :  he  even  sat  down  to 
write  a  letter,  and  not  a  short  one  ;  but  all  would 
not  do :  he  was  a  man  of  business  ;  his  competi- 
tors enjoyed  the  otium,  as  well  as  the  dignitatem  of 
life,  and  could  very  well  afford  to  waste  a  few 

hours 
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hours  in  trying,  as  much  to  circumvent  each  other 
as  him. 

In  this  manner  did  they  meet,  the  next  and 
the  following  day,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  Ger- 
trude's comfort,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  industry, 
much  to  the  hindrance  of  her  employment;  but  she 
had  no  remedy.  Once  Mr.  Carr  called  when  she 
had  not  her  visitors ;  but  then  his  visit  was  very 
short,  so  short  that  he  did  not  sit  while  he  staid  ;  and 
there  was  an  odd  sort  of  shyness,  and  reserve,  and 
embarrassment,  in  the  conversation,  that  made  it 
relief  to  separate. 

To  be  compelled  to  work,  and  at  that  which  re- 
quires attention  without  energy,  is  the  happiest 
of  all  necessities  for  those  who  must  not  think; 
and  Gertrude  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  blessing 
of  being  freed  from  the  government  of  herself.  No 
inducement  could  prevail  on  her  to  leave  the  house, 
even  for  an  hour.  Air  and  exercise  she  joyfully 
renounced,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  reprehension, 
but  her  ceconomy  seemed  only  to  bring  into  effect 
the  powers  of  others  to  annoy  her.  Lord  Portar- 
gis,  on  the  fourth  day,  found  that  by  a  little  ma- 
nagement, he  could  outwit  his  father :  he,  there- 
fore, began  a  system  of  earlier  visiting;  and  it 
cost  her  three  hours  of  the  next  morning  to  lis- 
ten  successively  to  the  ardors  of  the  viscount, 
and  to  the  more  extended  ideas  of  the  earl,  who 
seemed  seeking  the  means  to  make  a  compa- 
rison with  his  son,  advantageous  to  himself.  The 
restricted  inanities  of  Mr.  Carr,  who  found  that 
nothing  could  be  so  acceptable  to  her  as  quiet  and 

solitude, 
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solitude,  did  not  intrude  much ;  but  still,  since 
the  conversation  with  Mr.  Sydenham,  added,  per- 
haps in  the  greatest  degree,  to  her  impediment. 
She  turned  in  her  mind  the  making  a  formal  re- 
quest to  all  the  gentlemen,  to  be  allowed  to  decline 
visits :  but  should  she  fail,  she  feared  she  might 
find  herself  more  interrupted,  as  the  victory  could 
not  but  give  courage  to  the  obstinate. 

Lord  Luxmore  was  always  engaged  to  dinner  ; 
and  his  son  had  his  own  engagements,  or  attended 
his  father,  but  having  one  evening  slipt  away  from 
a  party,  and  by  this  manoeuvre  excited  the  earl's 
suspicion,  she  had  an  early  visit  the  next  morning 
from  Lord  Luxmore :  in  which,  -without  assigning 
any  reason,  and  not  in  his  most  chearful  mood,  he 
informed  her  that  he  was  going,  with  his  son,  out  of 
town  for  a  few  days,  he  knew  not  precisely  for 
what  time,  nor  could  he  exactly  give  her  his  ad- 
dress, but  he  should  sec  her  on  his  return ;  and 
so — God  bless  her. 

Mr.  Carr's  calling,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  La- 
dy Luxmore  would  be  at  home  at  the  end  of  the 
following  week,  seemed  to  arrange  all  her  plans. 
The  earl  was  curious  to  know  whether  Mr.  Carr 
would  be  admitted  in  this  pressure  of  occupation ; 
and  his  curiosity  was  gratified  by  hearing  him  say, 
as  he  quitted  the  room,  '  Unless  you  would  let  me 
share  your  employment,  I  believe  I  ought  not  to 
intrude :  you  will,  therefore,  not  think  it  uncivil,  if 
I  only  call  for  five  minutes,  and  that  on  Sunday, 
when,  I  hope,  you  may,  at  least,  be  able  to  rest. — 
She  understood  the  motive  of  Mr.  Carr's  conduct, 

and 
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and  gave  herself  some  little  consoling  credit  for 
feeling  her  own  wish  in  unison  with  it :  she  saw  he 
thought  it  improper  that,  when  Lord  Luxmore  and 
his  son  were  gone,  he  alone  should  be  admitted  ; 
and  she  saw,  likewise,  in  his  manner,  that  he  wished 
the  earl  to  know  how  he  acted. 

Lord  Luxmore  was  on  his  feet,  and  could  obtain 
no  encouragement  to  change  his  posture.  Portar- 
gis  came  in,  and  referring  to  Mr.Carr's  information, 
and  the  computation  that  she  had  made,  as  to  the 
perfect  possibility  of  accomplishing  all  she  had  to 
do,  he  boldly  proposed  a  concealment  of  the  length 
of  her  absence.  She  declined  the  artifice,  but  in- 
timated her  confidence  that  the  earl  would  assist 
her  in  her  exculpation  :  he  promised  to  write,  and 
retired,  very  carefully  carrying  off  his  son  with 
him. 

She  labored,  without  interruption,  till  Sunday, 
when,  at  noon,  Mr.  Carr  made  his  promised  call. 
He  now  conversed  more  unreservedly,  and  with 
the  interest  of  a  friend  and  a  brother :  he  spoke  of 
Lord  Portargis  as  an  amiable  young  man,  posses- 
sed of  much  that  might  turn  out  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  influenced  him, — of  Lord 
Luxmore  as  unfortunate  in  the  culture  of  his  early 
years, — and  of  Gertrude's  situation  with  Lady  Lux- 
more and  Mr.  Sterling,  as  similar  to  any,  and  to  all 
of  the  same  description,  in  that  which  was  unplea- 
sant, but  rendered  inestimably  valuable,  by  those  re- 
sults, which  her  usefulness  procured  for  her.  Hav- 
ing heard  some  of  Portargis's  decided  language, 
with  regard  to  his  mother  and  her  conduct  to  her 

v©l.  ii.  x  protege"  c, 
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protegee,  Mr.  Carr  ventured  to  intreat  her  not  to 
listen  to  anything  that  could  render  her  dissatisfied ; 
a  sort  of  intreaty  that  intimated  no  option.  Certainly, 
she  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was,  more  than  ever, 
persuaded  that  he  honored  her  with  his  best  opi- 
nion ;  but  there  was  nothing,  even  in  his  kindness, 
that  would  have  justified  her  thinking  herself  any 
thing  more  than  one  object,  amongst  many,  of  his 
most  humane  consideration. 


» 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

All  at  home  again.  How  rain  arc  our  fears  !  Poverty  a  sad 
bar  to  enjoyment.  Traits  of  despotism.  An  agreeable  pros- 
pect. A  bold  attempt.  How  vain  arc  our  hopes  !  Super- 
fluous anxiety.     The  explosion. 

LADvLuxmore,  and  her  uncle  returned,  atthe  time 
fixed  in  their  communication  to  Air.  Carr;  and  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  had  had  quite 
enough  of  each  others1  company.  Her  ladyship 
was  in  very  imperfect  health ;  and  she  and  Mr. 
Sterling  were  obliged  to  retire  to  rest  as  soon  as 
they  got  in.  No  letter  from  the  earl  supplied  the 
want  of  his  personal  support;  there  was  no  Lady 
Alary  Sydenham  to  exact  respect;  and  Gertrude  was 
left  to  her  own  integrity  and  submission  ;  for  of  her 
powers  of  persuasion,  she  very  wisely  thought  no- 
thing. *  Many,  many,'  said  she  to  herself,  e  may 
be  the  times  in  my  life  when  I  may  have  none  to 
interest  themselves  for  me.  What  I  suffer  now, 
warns  me  never  again  to  be  allured  to  any  thing 
that  needs  an  excuse.' 

She  opened  the  business  herself,  at  the  breakfast- 
table  on  the  following  morning.  She  thanked  her 
ladyship  for  answering  her  letter — she  could  not 
say  for  her  pcrmi$sio77. — A  fit  of  coughing  replied. 
— She  wanted  encouragement  to  proceed  : — she  had 
none;  but  the  unfair  want  of  it  gave  it : — she  detailed 

x  2  what 
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what  she  had  to  tell,  with  some  precipitancy,  con- 
cealing only  the  cause  of  Portargis's  fever,  and 
spoke  as  if  fearing  she  might  not  be  heard  out : 
having  said  that  the  return  had  been  delayed 
no  longer  than  the  medical  gentlemen  thought  ne- 
cessary, she  concluded  by  hoping  she  had  not  done 
wrong. 

1  What  work  have  you  done  ?' — ( I  suppose  my 
writing  is  untouched' — were  replies  from  the 
countess  and  her  uncle ; — and  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which  came  first. 

When  she  replied  with  an  humble  hope  that  she 
had  omitted  nothing  of  that  which  she  had  been  or- 
dered to  do,  much  and  agreeably  was  she  surprised 
to  find  she  claimed  none  of  Lady  Luxmore's  atten- 
tion, which  was  fixed  on  the  advertisement-side  of 
the  newspaper.  She  soon  understood  the  mode 
of  proceeding.  Lady  Mary's  share  in  the  busi- 
ness checked  all  reproof;  and  in  order  to  shew 
the  most  abstract  authority,  not  only  Gertrude's 
disobedience,  but  Lord  Luxmore's  arrival,  and  the 
viscount's  illness,  were  to  be  involved  in  an  unva- 
rying disregard.  Mr.  Sterling's  questions  gave 
her  opportunity  of  telling  of  Lady  Mary's  kindness, 
her  present  situation  of  ill  health,  which  disarmed 
resentment,  and  the  reception  she  had  met  at  Lux- 
more  rectory-house :  he  shewed  no  disposition  to 
censure ;  and  when  he  and  his  niece  found  the 
tasks  they  had  imposed  were  really  performed,  the 
subject  was  dropped.  To  have  commended  the 
diligence  that  had  atoned  for  the  pleasure,  was  not 
any  part  of  the  system. 

Such 
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Such  a  revolution  in  her  fears  and  expectations, 
made  her  nOw  more  dread  than  wish  for,  that  which 
she  had  hitherto  relied  on  as  her  only  mode  of  de- 
fence, the  interference  of  the  earl ;  but  a  week's 
waiting  in  vain,  wore  away  even  this  apprehension ; 
and  schooled  by  every  occurrence,  she  learnt  from 
from  the  state  of  her  own  mind,  how  vain,  how  vo- 
luntary is  half  the  misery  we  extract  from  the  fu- 
ture ;  how  often,  how  very  often,  the  thunder-storm 
takes  the  course  of  the  river,  and  is  out  of  sight !  at 
the  moment  which  we  had  assigned  as  that  of  our 
most  awful  expectations ! 

Mr.  Carr,  in  the  course  of  this  day,  made  his 
visit  of  welcome  ;  and  Gertrude  felt  grateful  to  him 
for  his  endeavor  to  draw  in  Lady  Luxmore  to  re- 
joice in  the  pleasure  offered  to  her  so  opportunely, 
and  to  commend  what  he  styled  a  degree  of  dili- 
gence to  be  expected  no  where  but  in  a  dock-yard. 
If  silence  and  acquiescence  are  synonymous  with 
approbation,  Lady  Luxmore  approved. 

The  extraordinary  event  of  an  absence  from 
home,  seemed  to  have  formed  a  new  epoch  in  Ger- 
trude's life ;  but  it  excited  no  curiosity  in  the  mind 
of  Lady  Luxmore,  even  when  a  thorough  settlement 
in  the  only  air  she  fancied  she  breathed  without 
pain,  had  restored  her  to  some  degree  of  health. 
Gertrude  did  not  know  that  jealous  people  are  jea- 
lous even  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears:  they  are,  in- 
deed, sometimes  so  far  consistent  as  to  avoid  that 
which  irritates  their  malady ;  and,  consequently, 
Lady  Luxmore  gave  her  no  opportunity  of  savin" 
she  had  been  happy. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Sterling  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the 
return  to  his  own  native  element  of  litter  and  li- 
terature. Some  days,  indeed,  of  necessity  elapsed 
before  he  could  get  himseif  fairly  intrenched  with 
books  and  papers,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
secure  from  injury,  if  not  to  put  in  order,  before 
he  set  out  on  his  journey ;  but  his  comforts  in  thi3 
way  increased  hourly;  and  in  a  week,  Gertrude  felt 
herself  quite  at  home,  under  the  well-known  admo- 
nitions of  Take  care  where  vou  step' — '  Don't  you 
see  the  Mathew  Paris  on  the  floor  ?' — ''Step  over  the 
Moreri,and  then  you  may  get  by  Antony  Wood' — 
cautions,  not  at  all  unnecessary  in  the  Archipelago 
of  his  study-floor^  where  certainly  the  rocks  and 
islands  more  than  balanced  the  quantum  of  plain 
surface. 

Whatever  was  his  inclination,  his  mind  was  too 
much  occupied  to  leave  him  curious  ;  and  he  had 
still,  though  far  from  uniformly  unkind,  little  other 
perceptible  habit  of  caring  for  her,  than  as  she  was 
or  could  be,  useful  to  him.  Dut  cither  his  absence, 
his  separation  from  her,  or  the  ditference  of  the 
society  he  had  been  in,  so  far  operated  in  her  favor, 
as  to  render  him  more  gentle  in  his  orders,  more 
disposed  to  hear  an  excuse,  and  less  inclined  to 
imagine,  when  any  thing  went  wrong,  that  every- 
body did  every  thing  purposely  in  the  way  most 
calculated  to  vex  and  distress  him. 

Still  it  was  by  stealth,  and  by  that  ceconomv 
which  abridged  her  sleep,  that  she  prevented  the 
entire  loss  of  what  she  had  been  so  happy  in  en- 
deavoring to  gain  at  Luxmore  : — in  one  pleasure 

indeed 
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indeed  she  seemed  to  have  secured  to  herself,  far 
exceeding  any  thing  she  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 
This  was  the  correspondence  of  Mrs.   Brett,   in 
whose  letters  she  often  found  a  few  lines  from  Mr. 
Sydenham,   assuring  her  of  the  constancy  of  then* 
regard,  and  from  Basil,  telling  her  where  she' might 
get  information  on  subjects  they  had  Conversed  on. 
This  felicity,  one  of  the  greatest  a  young  mind  can 
know,  was  uninterrupted  while  she  was  waiting  the 
return  of  Lady  Luxmore  ;  and  instantly,   as  she 
knew  her  danger  of  reprehension,  and  perhaps  de- 
reliction past,  she  wrote  the  intelligence,  which  she 
knew  would  relieve  the  minds  of  her  friends  ;  but, 
in  a  very  few  days,  a  dire  necessity  put  a.  stop  to  this 
enjoyment.     Her  last  pence  had  paid  for  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Brett,  received  the  day   before  Lady 
Luxmore  returned.     That  which  brought  the  reply 
to  her  news  of  this  event,  was   consequently  car- 
ried to  her  ladyship's  account;  and  she  instantly  put 
an  end  to  the  correspondence,  by  a  request  that  she 
might  not  '  be  ruined  by  Miss's  postage.'     The 
value  of  the  thing  to  be  renounced,  gave  Gertrude 
a  most  atrocious  degree  of  assurance.     She  ven- 
tured  to  say,  '  Would  you,  madam,  be  so  good,  as 
to   allow    me   a  little  pocket-money  ! — NO — re- 
sounded through  the  building— Foolish  Gertrude! — 
O !  foolish  Gertrude,  why  did  you  not  ask  Mr.  Ster- 
ling?— 'Tis  too  late  now  —  it  would  be  open  war. — • 
Again  she  was  driven  for  comfort  to  her  industry. 
1  Never  mind — never  mind — it  cannot  be  always 
thus,'  was  her  self-coaxing ;   and  the  pain  in  her 

throat Reader,  do  you  know  what  it  is?— soon 

went  away. 

Who, 
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Who,  that  attentively  observes  human  life,  can 
need  to  resort  to  a  theatre  for  the  contemplation  of 
its  vicissitudes.  The  drama,  indeed,  like  the  pic- 
tures of  Panini,  may  croud  its  objects  together, 
without  the  intervention  of  space  or  distance,  and 
thus  bring  them  to  a  short  focus;  but  without  good 
management,  we  shall  be  offended  with  associations 
like  that  of  Curtius  '  manus,  nunc  in  ca'/iwi,  nunc 
in  pat  antes  terrce,  hiatus,  ad  Deos  manes  porrigens,' 
close  to  the  base  of  Trajan's  column.  Real  life  is 
more  accurate ;  and,  though  its  objects  may  be  scat- 
tered, it  is  worth  some  trouble  to  collect  them  un- 
der the  mind's  eye.  That  of  Gertrude  Aubrey, 
passed  in  as  much  privacy  as  possible,  affords  a  be- 
wildering choice ;  and  it  w  ould  weary  common  pa- 
tience were  more  than  its  characteristic  features  to 
be  given.  Of  the  vexations  it  was  fraught  with, 
thick  as  the  gnats  under  the  sun's  northern  setting, 
a  catalogue  would  weary ;  it  would  consist  of  every 
modification  of  fretting,  from  causes  important  as 
the  hindrance  of  moral  duties,  and  duties  still  supe- 
rior, and  unimportant  as  the  dismission  of  servants 
for  daring  to  be  kind  to  '  Miss  :'■ — vexations  set  to  a 
fine  edge  by  making  her  who  suffered  in  causing 
another  to  suffer,  the  active  agent  in  the  business — 
by  sending  '  Miss,'  to  settle  the  arrear  of  wages 
due  to  the  kind  departing  damsel,  and  by  staring 
into  said  *  Miss's'  eves,  when  she  returned  from 
her  embassy. 

But  now  she  was  to  be  repaid  for  all  her  en- 
durances. She  had  reached  sixteen  ;  and  liberty, 
and  more  than  liberty,  gratitude  for  her  accepting 

that 
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that  liberty !  awaited  her.  There  seemed  to  be 
something  going  on  with  which  she  was  not  '  old 
enough'  to  be  acquainted.  Mr.  Carr  was  very 
much  at  the  house;  and  twice  when  lie  was  there, 
and  she  had  accidentally  gone  into  the  room,  she 
was  told  to  stay  away  till  she  was  called.  Lady 
Luxmore  was  in  high  good  humor ;  and  her  beha- 
vior to  this  favored  visitor,  seemed  almost  unequi- 
vocally to  encourage  his  attentions  to  '  her  girl,' 
as  she  now  sometimes  styled  '  Miss.' — Once  Ger- 
trude had  positively  overheard  her  say  to  him, 
*  You  don't  know  what  a  good  girl  she  is :' — and 
another  time  she  said  fairly  in  her  hearing,  '  Aye, 
aye,  Carr,  you  have  known  her  a  child,  and  you'll 
always  think  her  a  child — that's  the  way  with  all 
you  men.' — She  seemed  now,  almost  purposely, 
left  at  home  if  he  was  expected,  and  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable,  from  a  cause  not  at  all  resembHno- 
any  former  disquietude. 

A  slight  indisposition  happened,  as  if  contrived 
to  confirm  all  that  was  doubtful.  Mr.  Carr  could 
now  venture  to  say  without  reproof,  or  even  appre- 
hension of  it,  that  his  visit  of  yesterday  was  to  Lady 
Luxmore,  of  to-day  to  enquire  after  Miss  Aubrey. 
When  he  was  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  to  dinner 
from  his  father  and  mother,  Gertrude's  state  of 
health  was  the  only  impediment ;  and  even  this, 
Lady  Luxmore  removed,  by  referring  to  her,  and 
saying  she  thought  she  might  go,  if  well  wrapt  up. 
The  meeting  took  place ;  the  day  was  agreeably 
spent:  what  passed  would,  perhaps,  have  effaced  all 
doubt  from  any  mind  not  made  cautious  by  disci- 
pline ; 
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pline  :  there  seemed  a  tacit  consent,  on  all  sides,  to 
centre  their  attention  on  Lady  Luxmore's  '  good 

Lord  Portargis's  '  original  billets'  had  informed 
the  family,  soon  after  Lady  Luxmore's  return,  that 
the  earl  and  he  trere  setting  out  for  Dublin,  where 
they  meant  to  spend  some  months.  This  notiri ca- 
tion, and  those  subsequent  to  it,  she  duly  carried 
to  Lady  Luxmore ;  and  fearing  the  receipt  of  them, 
however  involuntary  on  her  part,  might  implicate 
her  in  censure,  even  though  the  earl's  signature  ab- 
solved them  in  Lombard-street,  she  exprest  a  wish 
that  Portargis  would  desist  from  writing ;  but  the 
countess,  with  that  inconsistency  which  must  ever 
result  from  a  wayward  temper,  replied,  '  No,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  let  the  swain  go  on :  it's  the  only 
way  to  know  their  royal  movements — you  can't  be 
fool  enough,  I  hope,  to  mind  any  thing  he  says — 
it  will  be  worse  for  you  if  you  do.' 

Since  Air.  Sterling's  return  from  his  journev,  he 
had  so  far  altered  his  plan  of  daily  hie,  as  fre- 
quently to  accompany  his  niece  in  her  airings;  and 
she  was  so  accommodating  as  to  allow  him  to  pay 
visits,  and  even  to  make  a  search  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  while  she  waited  for  him.  It  all  helped  in 
that  exertion  so  well  described  by  the  German 
verb  '  Zeitvortreiben,'  Anglicc,  to  get  rid,  in  idle 
unconsciousness,  of  those  hours,  or  those  minutes, 
which  the  industrious  would  give  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  to  make  their  own.  In  these  airings,  or 
transactions  of  business,  Gertrude  was  now  often 
excused  by  her  services,  or  by  the  will  and  plea-  ■ 

sure 
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sure  of  Lady  Luxmore ;  and,  as  if  it  was  contrived 
on  purpose,  Mr.  Carr's  visiting-hour  frequently 
accorded  with  this  period  of  her  solitude.  In  one 
instance,  when  the  countess  and  her  uncle  were  go- 
inc  out,  at  the  very  time  of  his  entering  the  house, 
she  was  expressly  commissioned  to  entertain  him. 
Lady  Luxmore  was  never  offended  :  she  received 
Mr.  Carr  with  ever!  increased  kindness: — she  ac- 
cepted from  him  concert-tickets  for  herself  and 
Gertrude,  and  asked  for  them  a  second  time.  Her 
protegee  was. so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that,  because 
she  had.  been  at  one  concert,  and  was  greatly  de- 
lighted with  it,  she  was  to  be  indulged  again:  she  had 
therefore  one  morning  absconded  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, to  prepare  her  dress  for  the  occasion  :  in  the 
midst  of  her  work,  the  well-known  bell  rang  for  her: 
she  ran  down  stairs,  and  enquiring  the  behests  of  her 
two  employers,  who  were  together,  she  was  told  it 
was  hoped  she  did  not  imagine  she  was  to  go  to  the- 
concert.  She  would  have  spoken,  but  an  often- 
repeated  injunction,  '  No  muttering,  ifyou  please; 
go  about  your,  business' — dismissed  her.  She  went 
up  the  stairs,  less  light-footed  than  she  had  descend- 
ed them :  her  best  anodyne,  a  hearty  cry,  relieved 
her ;  and  she  felt  something  like  sorrow. 

Xet  this  vexation  proved  but  an  excrescence 
from  the  tree  that  bore  her  pleasures :  it  was  no 
symptom,  of  decay.  Mr.  Carr,  tutored,  it  may  be 
supposed,  made  no  enquiry  :  his  visits  were  conti- 
nued; and  though  they  produced  nothing  decisive, 
03 he  seemed  cautiously  to  abstain  from  whatever 
could  be  construed  into  what  is  called  particularity, 

yet 
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yet  the  general  conversation  of  such  a  man,  his 
communication  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  the 
persuasion  of  his  friendship,  were  circumstances 
highly  gratifying  in  themselves.  To  the  under- 
standing, education,  manners,  and  person  of  a  gen- 
tleman, he  added  all  those  qualities  which  carry  in 
them  the  seeds  of  virtues  fitted  to  everv  season  of 
life.  A  temper  invariably  and  actively  good, 
formed  a  basis  for  success  in  the  world,  while  his 
talents  and  application  gave  every  promise  of  dis- 
tinction. He  had  a  family  of  brothers  and  sisters 
to  whom  he  was  most  amiably  affectionate:  he  had 
an  excellent  selection  of  friends,  and  enjoyed  the 
good  opinion  of  every  body  :  he  had  always  pro- 
fessed his  intention  to  postpone  marrying  till  he 
could  afford  to  marry  a  woman  without  money;  and 
now  having  just  fitted  up  a  house,  and  put  it  in 
perfect  order,  he  seemed  quite  ready  to  make  the 
experiment. 

Thus  Gertrude  went  on  till  early  in  the  spring, 
sometimes  in  favor  and  sometimes  out,  but,  on  the 
whole,  not  so  depressed  as  heretofore,  when  in  one 
of  those  very  cold  but  chearful  days,  when  even  the 
alleys  of  London  share  in  the  general  cleanliness, 
Lady  Luxmore  and  Mr.  Sterling  having  gone  to 
collect  small  rents  in  Shadwell.  she  was  left  at  home 
with  a  stock  of  employment  sufficient  for  the  time 
of  their  absence.  Mr.  Carr's  knock  at  the  door 
prompted  her  to  hide  the  sordid  job  of  household 
needle-work  she  had  in  hand :  she  could  not,  with 
any  propriety,  take  to  the  other  half  of  her  employ- 
ment, which  was,   as  usual,  writing ;  and  she  was 

therefore 
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therefore  obliged  to  remain  unemployed,  and, 
more  than  ever  in  her  life  before,  embarrassed,  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Carr  a  request  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  ask  Lady  Luxmore's  sanction  to  that  on 
which  his  plans  and  ideas  of  domestic  happiness 
were  founded,  and  which  he  had  no  doubt  of  rea- 
lising,  if  not  opposed  by  Miss  Aubrey  herself. 

It  is  matter  of  grievous  regret  to  us  that  we  can- 
not here  entertain  our  readers  by  an  interesting 
scene;  but  Gertrude  was  so  very  ignorant — she 
was  such  a  quadruped  upon  the  stage — that  she 
must  disappoint  all  who  form  any  expectations. 
Mr.  Carr's  words,  it  is  true,  addressed  themselves 
as  much  to  her  heart  as  to  her  head ;  and  on  the 
least  selfish  consideration,  she  could  not  but  see 
that  every  thing  this  world  had  power  to  give  a  ra- 
tional creature,  was  offered  her;  but  she,  stupid 
Gertrude  !  could  not  speak  ten  words  ;  and  those 
were  so  verv /fatf,  that  no  one  could  wish  them  pre- 
served.— Mr.  Carr  took  his  leave. 

Either  her  countenance  betrayed  her,  or  the 
countess  and  her  uncle  had  not  agreed  perfectly  on 
the  road  ;  for  on  their  return,  the  former  sharply  en- 
quired for  her  task  of  work.  Nothing  had  been 
done.  Mr.  Sterling  was,  either  through  abstraction 
of  thought,  or  confidence  in  her  general  industry, 
merciful ;  but  Lady  Luxmore,  beginning  to  scold, 
Gertrude  was  obliged  to  excuse  herself  by  saying 
that,  if  left  with  work  of  such  a  description,  and 
open  to  visitors,  she  could  not  do  as  she  wished. 
The  storm  rose  higher;  and  having  lost  all  her 
hopes  in  her  fears,  she  would,  in  her  terror,  have 

relinquished 
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relinquished  even  an  offered  crown,  to  appease  it. 
She  felt  almost  guilty  in  having  listened ;  and  dis- 
posed in  her  agitation,  even  to  teach  how  her  heart 
might  be  lacerated,  could  the  operation  but  shew 
its  integrity,  she  finished  her  excuse  by  saying,  in 
the  most  extreme  perturbation,  '  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  be  left  so,  and  then  blamed.' 

The  matter  now  took  a  different  turn.  Mr. 
Sterling  had  withdrawn ;  and  Lady  Luxmore,  in 
the  way  the  least  likely  to  get  at  the  fact  or  its  cir- 
cumstances, demanded  to  know  what  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Cam's  visit,  and  whether  he  had  said 
any  thing  particular. 

IIoav  infinitely  indebted  to  general  questions  and 
unpointed  interrelations,  are  those  whom  it  does 
not  suit  to  be  explicit !  Gertrude  had,  by  this  time, 
recovered  a  little  of  her  recollection ;  and  not  seeing 
it  quite  an  act  of  duty  to  behave  like  a  fool,  she 
evaded  the  queries  by  replies  as  general  as  the 
questions.  Her  ladyship  went  into  her  uncle's 
study,  and  returning  in  a  iew  minutes,  the  matter 
seemed  forgotten;  and  things  returned  to  their  usual 
train. 

Dinner  passed  well.  It  so  happened  that  Ger- 
trude had  no  embassy  to  the  cook :  perhaps  the 
interruption  would  have  been  as  little  unwelcome 
at  this  time  as  at  any  :  she  had  some  difficulty  to 
resist  a  nervous  tremor  ;  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
servant,  she  spilt  the  salt ;  but  she  fancied  Mr. 
Sterling  particularly  tender  to  her,  and  Lady  Lux- 
more  far  from  unkind. 

Nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  arrived,  in  peace  and 

quietness. 
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quietness.  The  countess  was  atoning  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  morning,  by  a  nap,  and  Gertrude 
for  its  disturbances,  by  redoubled  industry  at  her 
needle,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to  the 
former :  it  was  not  a  very  common  occurrence ;  and 
at  that  moment,  if  her  convenience  had  been  con- 
sulted, it  might  have  been  spared;  but  it  came, 
and,  as  her  ladyship  was  sitting  at  some  distance 
from  the  table,  and  must  have  waked  completely 
to  rise,  she  ordered  her  protegee  to  bring  the  can- 
dle and  her  spectacles  to  her. 

Young  people  are  very  much  given  to  guess ;  and 
Gertrude's  guess  would  have  made  any  one  but 
herself  hesitate;  but*//?  had  no  option. 

'  What  have  we  got  here?'  said  the  countess. 
*  A  letter  from  Carr?  What  the  deuce  !  can  the 
man  have  to  say?  Do  hold  the  candle  nearer, 
you  are  so  aukward  !' 

The  letter  was,  in  due  form,  under  cover.  It 
filled  three  sides  of  a  sheet,  and  Gertrude  saw  the 
words  '  Miss  Aubrey.'  The  countess  seemed  to 
suspect  she  peeped — she  could  not  guess  that  she 
had  turne.l  her  head  away,  far  very  far  from  curi- 
orus  ! — Her  ladyship  looked  up,  as  if  to  know  how 
far  she  had  informed  herself,  and  then  gruffly  bid- 
ding her  take  away  the  candle,  she  got  up,  and 
went  out  of  the  room. 

No  self-command,  no  recalled  presence  of  mind, 
could  now  give  Gertrude  any  power  over  her  agita- 
tion— she  could  not  hold  a  joint  still — every  one 
ached  with  its  own  trepidation :  many  times  she 
told  herself  she  was  a  fool;  as  often  did  self 
8  reply, 
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reply,  '  Most  true ;'  but  she  was  not  the  wiser  for 
the  admonition  :  her  ringers  were  bleeding  with  the 
wounds  of  her  needle's  ill  directed  point,  when, 
after  some  rather  loud-toned  dialogue  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wainscot,  Lady  Lux  more,  in  all  her  na- 
tural sobriety  of  character,  relieved,  at  least  her 
solitude,  by  returning. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  house  that  Gertrude 
should  go  to  bed,  when  the  servant  came  to  spread 
the  table  for  the  supper.  Her  own  she  still  took 
at  nine  in  the  kitchen,  when  she  was  sent  to  settle 
the  cook's  disbursement  for  the  day  ;  but,  some- 
how, she  had  not  been  huilgry  this  evening,  and  the 
accounts  had  been  forgotten  ;  she  now  went  to  per- 
form this  latter  part  of  her  occupations,  and  then, 
in  the  usual  form,  took  leave,  and  went  up  to  her 

room. 

When  left  to  herself,  without  the  apprehension 
of  a  fresh  shock,  she  recovered  her  composure,  and 
reviewing  what  had  passed,  her  courage  and  confi- 
dence rose.  She  saw  no  reason  for  supposing 
Lady  Luxmore,  or  Mr.  Sterling,  offended  or  ad- 
verse. All  that  she  could  recollect  of  sentiments, 
opinions,  and  conduct,  inclined  her  to  believe  those 
on  whom  she  was  dependent,  might  see  the  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  her ;  and,  as 
*  the  little  chance  an  aukward  girl  stood  of  marry- 
ing without  money,'  was  sometimes  the  subject  of 
the  countess's  observations,  she  conceived  that  she 
$nicrht  De  disposed  to  avail  herself  of  one  which 
mi<>ht  never  again  occur;  and  now  possibility  be- 
came probability,  and  conviction  was  near  at  hand. 

<  Still,* 
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r  Still,'  thought  she,  '  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
exactly  like  a  transfer  in  which  I  am  to  have  no  op.- 
tion.  I  suppose  in  the  morning  I  shall  be  told  it  is 
all  settled.  What  will  Mr.  Carr  think?  But  he 
knows  my  situation,  and  if  I  had  aw  option,  I  should 
not,  I  am  sure,  use  it.  I  wish  I  could  write  to 
Mr.  Sydenham,  but  it  is  time  enough.' 

She  went  to  bed,  but  she  could  not  sleep.  Ten 
thousand  unconnected  anxieties  successively  filled 
her  mind.  She  could  not  regard  her  prospect,  if 
she  was  thus  transferred,  as  any  thing  but  a  change 
of  duties' — a  change  certainly  and  infinitely  for  the 
better ;  but  no  idea  entered  her  head,  that,  as  most 
girls  regard  the  emancipation  from  a  father's  house, 
marriage  was  the  end  of  submission,  and  the  be- 
ginning  of  dominion  :  her  dread  of  responsibility 
abated  extremely  the  intoxication  she  might  have 
felt;  and  the  ingenuous  doubt  how  far  she  wa3 
competent  to  the  care  of  a  family,  though  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  very  silly  form,  was  as  sincere 
and  as  oppressive,  as  if  it  had  embraced  the  whole 
scope  of  conjugal  duty. 

It  requires  some  judgment  to  root  out  one  hu- 
man failing  without  planting  another.  A  uniform 
system  of  oppression,  perhaps  not  enough  to  grind 
the  frame  to  powder,  but  enough  to  break  the 
spring  of  any  mind,  had  saved  Gertrude  from  all 
the  misery  of  self-conceit:  it  could  not  destroy  a 
principle  of  virtue,  it  could  not  make  her  reckless 
of  her  share  in  the  obedience  demanded  of  created 
beings  by  their  Creator ;  but  it  made  her  most  un- 
reasonably despair  of  her  own  power  to  do  well. 

vol.  ii,  y  Destitute 
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Destitute  of  the  means  of  bribing,  or  even  reward- 
ing the  servants,  and  bearing  in  her  poverty  the 
evidences  of  some  one's  sordid  spirit,  she  was  still 
exposed,  in  the  quick  succession  of  the  countess's 
houshold,  to  the  unfeeling  taunts  of  vulgar  ill 
humcr.  When  sent  with  reproofs  of  wastefulness, 
or  to  impart  means  of  thrift  to  the  kitchen,  she 
often  had  heard  hints  of  '  second  mistresses,'  and 
'  servants  to  servants.'  When  obliged,  by  the  or- 
ders of  her  protectress,  to  investigate  fraud,  she  was 
informed  that  '  her  eyes  were  every  where  ;* 
she  was  advised,  as  she  retreated,  '  not  to  cheat 
the  lady's  maid  of  the  old  clothes,'  and  prophesies 
were  uttered  of  '  the  fondling  Miss's'  future  me- 
thods of  housekeeping,  with  an  ironical  wish  for  the 
post  of     her  maid's  maid.' 

Servants  appear  to  know  a  vast  deal  of  the 
world  ;  and  many  of  them  indeed  have  an  unenvia- 
ble claim  to  the  distinction.  Knowledge  of  the 
world  implies  experience  ;  and  the  relation  this 
seems  to  bear  to  wisdom,  gives  confidence.  She 
knew  Lady  Luxmore  to  have  been  prepossessed 
against  her ;  but  she  considered  the  opinion  of  the 
servants  as  the  consequence  of  observation,  the 
cand  rof  which  she  never  questioned.  Many  had 
been  kind  to  her,  and  she  felt  obliged  by  it — 
others  not  so,  had,  as  appeared  on  their  own 
story  reported  by  the  countess,  lived  with  ladies 
of  such  elegnnce  and  accomplishments  as,  in 
her  folly,  she  would  have  imitated.  From  the 
least  cirenmsta  nee  she  inferred  the  greatest,if  it  made 
against  herseli  t  and  when  she  was  told  that  Miss 

Foglcy, 
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Fogley,  dwelling  for  months  in  an  atmosphere 
of  unextinguished  candles,  had  a  heraldry-master, 
Miss  Fogley  and  her  abode  rose  to  her  imagina- 
tion in  white  sattin,  sunshine,  and  finished  splendor; 
and  '  What  am  I  compared  to  her  ?'  was  the  motto. 
to  the  ideal  portrait. 

Few  will  tell,  few  can  tell,  the  composition 
of  that  brain-rubbish  which,  after  the  years  of 
childhood,  sometimes  proves  itself  to  have  had  a 
manuring  property.  Gertrude  has  no  reluctance 
in  being  ingenuous  ;  and,  if  her  analysis  be  not  cor- 
rect, if  her  deductions  be  not  fair,  she  must  study 
anew  this  species  of  chemistry  and  logic.  It  was 
in  these  received  impressions,  that  a  part  of  her 
present  anxieties  was  founded:  she  had  been  told 
by  Lady  Luxmore  that  she  was  plain,  and  she  be- 
lieved it :  she  was  called  aukward,  and  she  could 
be  frightened  into  the  feeling  of  aukwardness  :  she 
was  predicted  undesirable  and  parsimonious  as 
a  mistress,  and  she  was  persuaded  that  to  keep  a 
house  must  be  beyond  her  powers,  and  that  not  to 
starve  those  whom  she  had  to  feed,  would  require 
the  control  of  an  inclination. 

The  prospect  before  her,  came  therefore  rather  as  a 
testin  which  the  chances  of  domg  well  were  against 
her,  than  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  he*  powers  ; 
and  she  feared  every  thing  that  she  loved  must 
be  given  up  for  the  absorbing  care  of  avoiding  error 
almost  wilful.  Her  mind,  being  bowed  by  reproof, 
till  it  was  not  tall  enough  to  look  over  low  solici- 
tudes,  she  did  not  see  that  to  learn  any  thing  really 
well  in  the  aggregate,  is  to  understand  it  in  detail ; 
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and  when  she  could,  with  as  much  science  as  th£ 
thing  admits  of,  go  through  any  arithmetical  pro- 
cess on  this  side  algebraic  deduction,  she  felt  fright- 
ened at  the  reliance  Mr.  Carr  must  place  on  her 
control  over  a  butcher's  or  a  baker's  bill.  Theory 
and  practice  are  certainly  not  next-door  neighbors. 

Her  visit  to  Luxmore,  and  the  kind  encourage- 
ment she  had  met  there*  had,  while  on  the  spot, 
rai?ed  her  spirits  ;  but  returning  home,  she  had  re- 
sumed her  old  ideas,  and  in  her  despondency  had 
almost  construed  the  acquiescence  of  her  friends, 
under  her  compelled  renunciation  of  their 
correspondence,  into  want  of  worth  in  herself. 
'They  were  kindly  disposed  towards  me,' said  she, 
'  on  the  supposition  that  I  must  be  as  deserving  as 
other  girls;  but  now  they  see  what  I  am  ;  and  cer- 
tainly Lady  Luxmore  is  right  in  her  dislike  ofjme — 
she  must  know  me  best.  I  ccjld  have  hoped 
something  from  her  having  lately  been  more  in- 
dulgent; but  on  this  I  cannot  depend  :  she  may 
now  perhaps  tell  Mr.  Carr  what  I  really  am ;  and 
then,  I  am  sure,  he  will  think  no  more  on  me.' 

The  world  too  appalled  her;  How  was  she  to 
face  it?  how  acquit  herself  in  it?  Should  she  ever 
disgrace  Mr.  Carr:  should  he  ever  be  offended  : 
should  he  ever  repent  his  choice,  what  would  be 
her  feelings  ?  She  was  determined  '  to  have  a 
long  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject.' — Be 
not  in  a  hurry,  good  Gatty — 'tis  all  time  enough.— 
*  And  is  this,'  said  she  to  herself,  at  the  close  of 
her  seli-coniession,  '  the  state  of  my  powers,  after 
all  the  pains  I  have  taken1.' — '  What  lhave  done  is 

of 
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pf   no    use.     I  am    as   ignorant,    as   if  I  knew 
nothing.' 

She  fell  asleep  when  she  should  have  waked ; 
and  she  got  up  in  haste  and  fright,  drest  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  ran  down  to  be  ready  for  her  em- 
ployers, the  habitual  fear  of  offending  predomina- 
ting over  all  new  ideas :  such  is  the  generalizing 
effect  of  wholesome  government,  in  that  country  of 
innumerable  soils  and  climates,  called  the  human 
heart. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  escape  reprehension,  if 
judged  by  the  clock;  but  she  passed  near  an  hour 
alone,  and  could  do  little  to  any  purpose.  Conver- 
sation in  the  next  room,  told  her  her  friends  had 
not  slept  beyond  their  hour — she  could  not  not 
hear  the  countess's  voice. 

'  Quo  propior  vox  haec  hoc  mibi  pejus  erat  V 

The  countess  entered :  Gertrude  rose  and  '  gave 
her  good  morrow.' — No  reply. — Her  ladyship  had 
a  little  odd-shaped  letter  in  her  hand,  sealed  and 
directed  :  she  approached  the  fire,  dried  the  supei> 
scription,  and  rang  the  bell :  the  coachman  answer- 
ed the  call ;  she  reached  out  her  hand  to  give  him 
the  letter,  which  she  bade  him  carry  by  the  direc- 
tion, and  then  beginning  to  stir  the  fire — for  some- 
thing  did  not  permit  her,  just  at  that  moment,  to 
look  her  dependent  in  the  face — she  said  : 

'  There,  Miss,  Mr,  Carr  will  trouble  you  no 
more.' 

The  word  trouble,  came  in  a  tone  of  irony, 
and  when  pronounced,  her  ladyship  could  face 

abouf 
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about,    which    she    did    in   a   way   seeming   to 
say,    '  I  wait  your  answer.' 

Gertrude  dared  not  know  more  than  she  was 
told.  She  could  reply  only,  '  Trouble  mc, 
ma'am?' 

*  Yes ;  trouble  you,  Miss.  Please  to  make 
the  breakfast.' 

Gertrude  felt  nothing,  but  that  she  could  not 
breathe :  she  did  as  she  was  bid :  she  made  the 
tea,  and  neither  let  the  tea-pot  fall  nor  slopt 
the  milk.  She  was  not  indeed  hungry,  but  she 
%vas  not  questioned  as  to  the  quantity  she  ate  : 
and  she  only,  when  Lady  Luxmore's  back  was 
towards  her,  strained  her  hands  across  her  bo- 
som, with  a  tension  that  few  can  understand. 
A  sentiment,  not  important  enough  for  record, 
darted  through  her  mind  :  it  Mas  not  indeed  of 
concurrence,  but  it  was  of  decent  acquiescence 
and  submission;  and  it  settled  the  matter  for 
the  present. 

Mr.  Sterling  came  in ;  and  she  began  to  fear 
lie  meant  to  be  kind.  Her  courage  was  made 
up  for  consistent  oppression,  but  not  for  vicis- 
situdes, and  she  shrunk  from  a  new  exertion ; — 
but  she  was  soon  relieved.  The  countess  and 
her  uncle  were  not  very  sociable.  Mr.  Carr's 
j'aitlts,  a  quite  new  topic !  furnished  the  conver- 
sation : — the  one  started  it,  the  other  barely  as- 
sented, and  she  stood  the  actual  cautery  in  a 
way  that,  like  the  exertion  at  Miss  MendaH's, 
sived  her  all  subsequent  trouble.  It  was  like 
Lady  's    taking   the  two -ounce    phial    of 

Paregoric 
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Paregoric  elixir,  by  mistake — it  was,  to  be  s\xvey 
a  horrid  medicine ;  but  it  was  long,  very  long, 
before  her  cough  troubled  her  any  more  ;  and, 
though  it  debilitated  her  considerably,  yet  was  it 
not  a  good  thing,  at  any  rate,  to  be  rid  of  her 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 


Conjectures.  Modes  of  reckoning.  Refinements  in  governing. 
IVholesojne  privations.  Elasticity  of  the  young  mind.  Self- 
torment.     A  portrait. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  feel  puz- 
zled, and  still  more  so,  when  we  say  that  Mr. 
Carr's  letter  had  been  matter  of  genuine  surprise 
to  Lady  Luxmore  and   her  uncle.     Mr.  Sterling 
had,  however  useful  and  invaluable  the  result  to 
Gertrude,  interested  himself  certainly  much  more 
in  making  her  serviceable  than  happy ;  but  even 
here,  we  would  not  impeach  him  :  his  theories  and 
experiences  might  convince  him,  that  in  doing  the 
one,  he  was  ultimately  effecting  the  other;  or  under 
a  superintending  Providence,  he  might  unconsci- 
ously produce  good.     He  presumed  not  to  think 
of  his  niece's  dependent  in  an  abstract  situation : 
he  found  her  in  the  house,  and  there,  most  proba- 
bly, he  should  leave  her ;  and  if  a  thought,  con- 
cerning her  future  destiny,  ever  presented  itself,  he 
doubtless  answered  it  by  the  inert  supposition,  that 
in  '  the  course  of  things,'  she  would  live  with  his 
niece,  till  his  niece  ceased  to  live,  and  would  then, 
in  some  undefined  way  or  other,  be  able  to  shift 
for  herself. 

That 
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That  Lady  Luxmore  should  look  into  the  book 
of  fate,  under  the  article  Gertrude  Aubrey,  was 
not  to  be  expected,  while  she  held  in  her  hands 
the  shears,  with  which  she  might,  at  any  proper 
time,  cut  the  thread  of  every  hope ;  and  the  same 
sentiment  that  kept  her  at  ease  with  regard  to  her 
son,  prevented  any  jealousy  of  her  favorite,  Harry 
Carr,  whose  good  temper,  and  gratitude  for  early 
kindnesses,  she  mistook  for  personal  respect  and 
attachment.  If  she  had  been  kinder  than  usual 
to  her  dependent,  it  was  to  do  herself  credit  with 
him.  He  had  taken  more  notice  of  Gertrude  than 
he  had  before  ventured  on,  and  she  was  disposed  to 
shew  him  that  he  and  she  acted  merely  on  the  same 
principle. — If  she  had  said  odd  inconsistent  things 
that  seemed  like  recommending  her  to  his  regard 
and  attention,  let  no  one  start: — what  is  there  that 
is  odd  and  inconsistent,  and  diametrically  opposite 
to  their  own  interests,  that  the  selfish  and  the  cun- 
ning will  not  do?  She  spoke  very  truly,  when  she 
concluded  the  declaration  of  her  unfeigned  sur- 
prise, and  her  firm  opinion,  by  saying,  '  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  Carr's  falling  in  love  with 
me  as  with  ■  Miss,'  and  such  a  mere  child  as 
she  is !' 

Certainly,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  we  make  a  new 
computation  of  the  period  which  we  denominate 
that  of  discretion.  As  if  we  had  ourselves  but  just 
attained  our  majority,  we  seem  to  consider  as  in- 
adequate to  every  decision,  all  who  are,  more  than 

a  few 
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a  few  years,  our  juniors.*  We  laugh  at  Mrs. 
Dandlebooby's  telling  us  that  her  son  the  colonel, 
*  poor  child  !'  was  sadly  wounded  ;  but  on  Lady 
Luxmore's  principles,  and  the  principles  of  all 
who  would  treat  a  horse  like  a  camel,  and  make 
it  kneel  to  be  mounted,  she  is  right :  the  colonel 
is,  to  be  sure,  forty;  but  she  means  he  should  be 
'  poor  child,'  till  she  ceases  to  stand  between  him 
and  Dandlebooby  park. 

It  is  not  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  that 
Mr.  Sterling  should  have  acquiesced  in  his  niece's 
decision.  We  do  not  presume  to  tell  what  passed 
in  the  conference,  whether  fears  of  losing  a  useful 
servant,  or  of  undue  claims  on  the  family-purse, 
operated  the  more  forcibly;  certainly,  none  connect- 
ed with  any  tremulous  anxiety  for  Gertrudes  fate, 
could  have  made  them  thus  cautious  in  disposing 
of  her.  A  reference  to  the  written  reply,  ought 
to  assist  us ;  and  could  Gertrude  have  got  sight  of 
it,  it  ought  to  have  restored  her  chearfulness ;  for, 
though  it  contained  a  very  fair  scolding  for  poor 
Harry  Carr,  it  might  have  convinced  her  of  the 
countess's  kind  intentions,  as  it  talked  of  ■  much 
higher  views  for  Miss  Aubrey,'  in  words  that  could 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  projected  match  that  was  to 
make  her  Lady  viscountess  Portargis.     It  ended 

*  And  the  converse  of  this  prepossession  exists.  We  heard 
a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen  express  her  wonder  at  an  imprudent 
action,  saying  ot  the  person  guilty  of  it,  '  It  is  worse  in  hti\ 
because  she  is  not  young.' — How  old  is  she  ? — '  She  is 
twenty-two.' 

4  with 
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with  a  cool  dismissal,  and  a  prohibition  of  all  at- 
tempts at  intercourse. 

Gertrude,  fortunately  for  her,  was  completely 
employed  all  the  forenoon ;  and  the  coach  was  or- 
dered for  an  airing  to  Hyde-park,  where  a  frost, 
more  than  usually  severe  for  the  season,  promised 
an  exhibition  of  skaiters,  on  the  Serpentine  river : 
a  most  delightful  amusement  for  all  those  who  for- 
get,  in  their  own  pleasures,  that  men  and  horses 
can  feel ! 

When  Gertrude  heard  the  orders  given,  in  which, 
according  to  the  present  system,  she  congratulated 
herself  in  having  no  share,  she  was  so  very  wicked 
as  to  look  forward,  with  some  impatience,  to  the 
hour  that  should  rid  her  of  restraint;  and  with  this 
prospect  of  respite,  came  the  consoling  hope,  that 
Mr.  Carr  might  reckon  on  the  diurnal  airing,  and 
repeat  his  visit.  But  against  so  probable  an  acci- 
dent, due  precaution  had  been  taken ;  and  when 
her  hopes  had  existed  till  within  the  last  five  mi- 
nutes, she  was  ordered  to  equip  herself,  and  make 
one  of  the  freezing-party.  Thus  disappointed,  she 
yet  fancied — for  she  had,  poor  girl !  a  most  trou- 
blesome imagination,  the  lees  and  dregs  of  what 
she  had  acquired  from  the  *  Arabian  Nights'  en- 
tertainments'— that  Mr.  Carr  might  make  an  at- 
tempt  in  her  absence ;  but  no !  she  could  hear  no 
such  good  tidings. 

The  day  shut  in,  as  chearless  as  it  rose ;  but  in 
the  evening  came  another  letter  from  the  discarded 
favorite :  it  filled  two  sheets  of  paper,  yet  it  pro- 
duced no  effect.     How  very  little  could   Harry 

Carr 
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Carr  know  of  the  person  to  whom  he  wrote,  if 
he  thought  the  medicine  would  operate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  dose! 

So  closed  this  pantomime  of  happiness ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilance  used  to  prevent 
what  never  was  attempted,  her  elopement,  and  the 
oblique  hints  that  the  countess,  though  it  was  her 
wisdom  to  be  silent,  shot  across  her,  Mr.  Can's 
former  intimacy  in  the  family  would  have  seemed 
the  work  of  fancy. 

For  the  first  week,  she  was  compelled  to  share 
the  noon-day  tour,  detained  in  her  employments 
till  the  carnage  was  at  the  door,  and  then  reproved 
for  not  being  ready  to  a  moment.  A  new  plan 
succeeded  to  this;  for  it  being  observed,  that  to 
obviate  all  inconvenience,  she  contrived  to  be  in  a 
state  of  provisional  readiness,  it  was  candidly  in- 
ferred, that  she  considered  her  being  allowed  the 
felicity  of  the  airing  as  a  matter  of  right;  and  to 
prevent  this  formidable  usurpation,  she  was,  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  informed,  that  as  her  being  taken 
out  was  a  favor,  she  was  to  ask  permission  to  go,  and 
that,  as  Lady  Lux  more  could  not,  till  the  last  mi- 
nute, tell  whether  she  chose  she  should  go,  she  must 
not  ask  leave  till  the  carriage  came  to  the  door. 
This  arrangement  answered  every  possible  purpose 
of  tormenting,  as  it  at  once  involved  her  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  begging  for  that  which  she  wished  to 
avoid,  and  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  escaping 
reproof.  With  all  the  expedition  she  could  use, 
she  was  obliged,  at  times,  to  make  those  on  whom 

she 
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she  waited,  wait.  She  generally  found  them  on 
their  feet  or  in  the  carriage.  The  strong  expres- 
sion, *  It  is  a  most  abominable  thing  that  Ave  are. 
to  wait  for  you,'  was  ready  to  greet  her ;  and  in 
one  instance,  Mr.  Sterling,  provoked  by  the  de- 
tention, because  he  happened  to  be  ready,  and 
not  daring  to  give  the  blame  to  the  lawful  owner, 
betrayed  the  motive  of  this  persecution,  by  a  pee- 
vish stroke  with  his  cane  across  her  petticoats,  and 
the  words,  '  Get  along,  do;  for  you  must  not  be 
left  at  home.' 

In  vain  was  it  now,  that  she  ever  pleaded  occu* 
pation  :  in  vain  she  intreated  to  be  omitted  in  the 
airing,  when  she  needed  to  have  been  in  her  bed, 
with  colds  caught  under  the  vicissitude  of  the  din- 
ing-parlor,  and  her  own  chilling  chamber. 

Fortunately  tor  Gertrude,  she  had  no  one  friend 
to  whom  she  could  open  her  heart,  and  reveal  her 
distresses,  and  wno,  by  false  compassion,  or  un- 
sound morality,  would  have  alternately  increased 
her  difficulties,  and  decreased  her  powers  of  endu- 
rance. Even  a  listener,  in  such  a  case,  would  have 
done  her  harm  :  happily  she  had  none.  Mrs.  Tu- 
telle  was  out  of  lavor;  and  Mrs.  Anne  Britton  was 
in  the  West  of  England  :  the  former  she  would 
not  have  condescended,  the  latter  she  would  not 
have  presumed  to  interest  in  her  concerns. 

Free,  therefore,  equally,  from  all  that  could  in- 
form her  of  the  injustice  under  which  she  suffered, 
and  all  that  could  encourage  her  out  of  her  plan 
of  submission,  she  was  left  to  the  strong  coercion 
of  necessity;   and  driven  to  seek  in  herself  the 

means 
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means  of  supporting  the  common  evils  of  life,  a 
short  time  restored  her  powers,  though  with  a  di- 
minution of  her  chearfulness,  and  a  relaxation  in 
the  command  of  her  attention,  which,  in  spite  of 
her  honest  endeavors,  too  often  played  her  false. 

When  most  vexed  and  oppressed,  she  could  not 
always  forbear  thinking,  how  different  would  have 
been  the  scene  had  Mr.  Carr  been  encouraged ; 
and  now,  instead  of  dwelling  on  her  own  inabilities, 
she  imagined  onlv  his  kindness,  and  the  indulgence 
her  wishes  might  have  met  with :  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  feel  even  the  want  of  money  as  she  did,  and 
not  recollect  how7  few  would  have  been  her  wants, 
in  such  a  situation  as  that  he  had  offered  her. 

A  mind  thus  flayed,  and  not  daring  to  look  to- 
wards that  which  seemed  its  natural  balsam,  was 
compelled  to  seek  imaginary  sources  of  consola- 
tion ;  and  the  family  at  Luxmore  rectory- house  oc- 
cupied much  of  her  recollection,  while  she  endea- 
vored to  interest  herself  in  pursuits  to  which  that 
visit  had  given  birth.  Of  those  dear  friends,  she 
heard,  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Porta'rgis,  who 
still  travelling  in  Ireland  with  his  father,  was  en- 
joying a  sort  of  revelry  that  was  to  lead  to  his  mi- 
litary debut,  now  again  tty  object  of  his  longing : 
he  told  her  of  '  fine  fellows,'  '  clever  fellows,1  and 
*'s#rprising  fellows,'  of  c  capital  horses,'  and  '  nice 
girls,'  and  '  famous  good  things  ;'  and  when  his  fa- 
ther had  received  news  from  Luxmore,  he  put  to 
his  letter  a  P.  S.  telling  her  that  Lady  Mary  still 
continued  in  a  hopeless  state,  that  Mr.  Sydenham 
was  at  home,  his  son  in  Canada,  that  Mrs.  Brett 

was 
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was  an  invalid,  and  her  daughter  absent  on  a  visit ; 
but  every  letter  was  longer  in  coining  than  its  pre- 
decessor;  and  as  s'  e  dared  nut  repl\,  his  lordship 
was  not  much  to  blame  in  ceasing  to  write. 

She  had  now,  by  dint  of  the  utmost  industry, 
made  some  progress  in  the  Italian  grammar,  and 
in  reading  the  prose  of  the  language :  Mrs.  Britton 
had  given  her  a  lew  initiatory  books,  and  a  beau- 
tiful Tacso ;  but  the  language  of  poetry  is  a  new 
labor  to  a  learner;  and  here  she  was  stopped. 
Drawing  she  had   pursued  with  avidity  at  Lux- 
more,  and  particularly  when  Basil  Sydenham  made 
a  part  of  the  family ;  and  she  had  learned  with 
accuracy,  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  or- 
ders of  architecture.     Perspective  was  a  favorite 
object;  she  began  to  turn  her  thoughts  towards 
Latin;    and  astronomy,   algebra,    and,   in  short, 
every  species  of  knowledge,  and  even  every  sort  of 
needle-work,  awakened  in  her  a  greedy  desire  of 
attainment.      She  could  now  make  every  thing  she 
wore,  and  began  to  be  comforted  that,  though  she 
had,  as  yet,  attained  nothing  perfectly,  she  was  in 
the  way  to  do  many  things  which  might  fence  her 
against  the  storm  she  thought  she  saw  preparing 
to  drive  her  from  her  sad  rough  anchorage. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  Lady  Luxmore 
felt,  and  was  vexed  at  feeling,  the  loss  of  Carr  \ 
and  the  pleasure  Mr.  Sterling  had  always  expressed 
jn  his  society,  might  make  him  feel  less  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  one  who  had  been,  however  inno- 
cently, the  cause  of  his  loss ;  for,  certainly,  poor 
(Jertrude  was  now,  ii  possible,  worse  treated  than 

heretofore; 
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heretofore ;  but  the  vexations  of  the  little  world 
around  her,  only  drove  her  with  more  impulse  to 
that  she  found  within  her ;  and  the  damage  was 
not  great.  Lady  LuXmore  was  far  less  quiet  than 
was  she  whose  quiet  she  had  so  disturbed.  She 
put  herself  to  a  vast  deal  of  idle  trouble  to  gain 
tidings  of  Mr.  Carr's  proceedings ;  and  with  plea- 
sure not  to  be  concealed,  she  heard  tales  fabricated 
on  purpose ;  yet  if  any  body,  in  hopes  of  obliging 
her,  began  on  the  subject  of  his  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  and  condign  punishment,  she  re- 
jected all  intelligence,  as  beneath  her  regard,  and 
all  observation  as  superfluous.  The  conversation 
was  then,  in  common  politeness,  dropped,  till  re- 
newed by  her  ladyship,  who  uniformly,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  after  she  had,  perhaps,  desired 
•  never  to  hear  the  man  mentioned,'  asked  the  very 
questions  to  which  she  had  before  refused  to  hear 
the  answers.  By  this  management,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  just  what  the  speaker  sup- 
posed she  wished  to  hear. 

An  event,  almost  unprecedented  in  the  coun- 
tess's family,  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer.  Mrs.  Hester  Gansit,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  one  of  Mr.  Sterling's  early  friends,  had 
been,  on  the  decease  of  her  father,  indebted  to  him 
for  assistance,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs ; 
and  when  Mr.  Sterling  did  lend  his  aid,  every  one 
who  knew  him  could  testify  it  was  with  no  luke- 
warm spirit  of  exertion.  Perhaps  there  is  no  bond 
of  attachment  more  powerful  than  that  formed  by 
doing  kindness  :  we  will  not  set  too  low  that  of  re- 
ceiving* 
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ceh'uig  it ;  for  we  are  not  fond  of  joining  in  the 
war-whoop  of  general  ingratitude;  but  certainly, 
even  our  foibles  serve  to  increase  our  good- will  to- 
wards those  whom  we  have  already  obliged.  Suc- 
cess having  followed  the  endeavors  of  Mr.  Ster- 
ling for  Mrs.  Hester  Gansit,  the  wish  to  be  kind 
was  increased ;  and  in  a  visit  to  the  metropolis, 
she  was  invited  to  a  fortnight's  sejour  with  him 
and  his  niece. 

To  this  lady,  Gertrude  was  known  as  a  subor- 
dinate instrument  in  the  benefit  derived  from  Mr. 
Sterling's  activity  of  friendship.  She  had  written 
his  letters ;  and  she  had  transcribed  papers  trans- 
mitted to  him.  Her  share  in  the  labor,  had  been 
accidentally  named ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  noticed  her  in  her  replies,  took  away  all  fear 
of  seeing  her.  The  lady  was  fetched  from  the 
house  of  a  friend,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  daily 
airings ;  and  a  few  hours  settled  her  in  her  abode. 
The  countess  seemed  disposed  to  behave  her  best ; 
and  the  addition  to  the  family  society  promised 
every  thing  agreeable. 

She  was  a  woman,  of  a  mind  and  manners  new 
to  Gertrude.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  invariable 
goodness  of  her  temper,  or  the  even  tone  of  her 
chearfulness :  they  had  both  stood,  unhurt,  all  that 
a  close  attendance  on  an  infirm  and  humorsome 
father,  could  do  against  them.  Blest  with  good 
health  from  her  birth,  she  was  as  thankful  for  it 
as  if  it  had  been  a  novel  blessing ;  and  her  grati- 
tude made  her  careful  to  preserve  it,  rather  than 
confident  in  its  continuance.  Of  the  evils  of  life, 
vol.  ii.  z  she 
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she  said  little,  of  its  petty  grievances,  nothing ;  and 
the  vices  of  mankind  attracted  not  even  her  notice. 
Folly  sometimes  claimed  her  pity,  but  oftener  cal- 
led out  her  powers  of  ridicule ;  and  when  treating 
it  the  most  seriously,  she  went  no  farther  than  to 
lament  the  bad  taste  the  pursuit  of  it  indicated. 
She  had  read  and  thought :  she  was  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  needle-work  of  the  old  school,  and  sung 
Purcell's  music,  and  took  a  part  in  an  old  catch  or 
.glee,  with  infinite  delight  and  taste. 

She  had,  in  the  house  of  her  father,  which  was 
much  visited  by  foreigners  and  persons  of  liberal 
curiosity,  seen  a  larger  portion  of  the  world,  as  it 
exists  in  the  variety  of  those  who  people  it,  than 
most  women.     She  had  done  the  honors  of  his 

house  to  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and  to  Mrs.O' 

the  umbra  of  the  duchess  of-- ,  who  tra- 
vestied the  condescension  of  her  Grace,  while 
Miss  Hetty  was  waiting  their  inspection  of  a  mo- 
del, by  turning  round,  and  uttering  '  from  her  lofty 
bed  haughty,'  these  gracious  words  : 

1  You  may  sit  down,  child.' 
O  !  the  insolence  of  some  people's  civility  ! 

She  had  lived  in  a  halo  of  anecdote  transmitted 
from  the  days  of  William  and  Mary,  and  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  court  and  the  chapel-royal; 
and  a  memory  uncommonly  retentive  had  preserved 
facts  the  most  curious,,  while  her  veracity  and  na- 
tive humor  gave  them,  in  the  relation,  authority 
and  effect.  These  acquirements,  aided  by  a  lumi- 
nous intellect,  made  her  a  chronicle  of  mirth,  and 
a,  mo§t  agreeable  instructor;  and  as  her  real  unaf- 
fected 
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affected  convivial  talents,  were  perfectly  under  the 
control  of  serious  thought  and  good  principle,  they 
not  only  were  never  unseasonably  exerted,  but 
the  drawing  them  forth,  was  always  the  act  of  those 
about  her. 

Her  benevolent  penetration  soon  taught  her? 
that  Gertrude's  countenance  and  deportment  were 
not  consentaneous  to  her  time  of  life ;  and  she  di- 
vulged her  opinion  by  a  wish  that  she  could  see 
her  smile.  Gertrude  parried  the  kindness,  and 
could  give  no  encouragement  to  hints  of  anxiety 
to  improve  her  ehearfulness,  or  of  interest  in  her 
future  fate;  but  she  very  willingly  exposed  her 
want  of  knowledge,  and  listened  to  all  she  could 
say,  on  the  subject  of  female  attainments,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  were  to  be  pursued. 

No  one  will  thank  us  for  being  the  advocates  of 
superficial  knowledge ;  but  we  hope  to  be  rightly 
understood  when  we  recommend  a  little  knowledge 
in  preference  to  none.  Mrs.  Gansit's  example  is 
the  best  comment  on  our  text:  though  not  profes- 
sedly educated,  she  was  better  informed  than  most 
women  ;  and  few  subjects  of  conversation  could  be 
started,  which  she  could  not  continue  with  intelli- 
gence. Personally  acquainted  with  some  of  those 
daughters  of  genius,  who  lived  in  times,  not  as 
friendly  as  the  present,  to  the  cultivation  of  intel- 
lect, she  could,  by  the  familiarity  to  which  her 
general  knowledge  and  good  temper  had  admitted 
her,  often  explain  their  methods  of  climbing  the 
adverse  heights  of  science ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
many,  could  she  attest  the  meekness  with  which 

z  %  they 
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they  '  bore  their  faculties,'  and  the  sacrifices  they 
made  of  inclinations  in  themselves  laudable,  to 
duties  which  they  thought  not  optional. 

Gertrude's  mind  kindled ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  her  spirits,  the  flame  produced  was  little 
more  than  fuoco  di  paglia.  Were  she  again  at 
Luxmore  rectory-house, — O !  dear,  dear,  in  ma- 
ny ways,  dear  Luxmore  ! — she  could,  even  penny- 
less  as  she  was,  get  knowledge  in  abundance.  O  ! 
Miss  Brett,  happy,  how  happy!  in  her  prospect  of 
passing  her  life  with  a  man,  whose  early  habits  had 
so  stored  his  mind,  and  whose  warm  pulse  of  ac- 
tive benevolence  made  him  as  liberal  in  communi- 
cating, as  he  had  been  covetous  in  acquiring  ? — Or, 
even  confined  as  she  was  now,  had  she  but  a  little 
money,  and  a  small  portion  of  leisure,  she  could  do 
something;  but  what  was  to  be  done  to  any  pur- 
pose by  one  vdio  had  neither?  When  the  corres- 
pondence with  her  distant  friends  had  been  effec- 
tually cut  off,  she  had,  indeed,  experienced  the 
countess's  munificence  in  the  settled  allowance  of 
sixpence  per  week  ;  but  as  it  was  still  a  crime  and 
a  misery  to  want  a  yard  of  tape,  or  a  skain  of 
thread,  or  to  wear  out  any  part  of  a  shoe,  her  re- 
venue was  consumed,  and  sometimes  an  arrear  in- 
curred, in  an  endeavor  to  subsidize  the  spirit  of 
destruction,  which,  somehow  or  other,  domineers, 
more  or  less,  in  every  poor  girl's  wardrobe. 

The  time  of  Mrs.  Gansit's  departure  arrived, 
and  though  not  greatly  protracted,  it  was  time  she 
should  go,  if  the  countess's  reputation  for  hospi- 
tality and  politeness  was  to  be  preserved  entire. 

She 
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She  had  not  been  pleased  with  the  attention  bestowed 
on  Gertrude ;  and  foreseeing  to  what  it  might  lead, 
she  warned  her,  before  the  adieu  tookfplace,  on  no 
account  to  acquiesce  in  any  wish  the  departing 
guest  might  express,  for  a  continuance  of  acquaint- 
ance by  letter.  Her  ladyship  was  not  deficient  in 
sagacity :  the  overture  was  made ;  and,  with  the 
invariable  integrity  of  Gertrude,  declined, — and 
this  too  at  a  time,  when  she  was  ill  able  to 
forego  consolation ;  for  the  newspapers  had  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Lady  Mary  Sydenham  ! 
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encouragements.    Amended  circumstances.     Bitter  vexations. 

The  events  of  the  former  summer  did  not  seem 
to  incline  Mr.  Sterling  or  his  niece  to  risk  being 
again  cut  off  from  home  by  indisposition ;  but  they 
■were  scarcely  settled,  after  the  departure  of  ]\lrs. 
Gansit,  when  a  house,  the  property  of  the  former, 
became  vacant;  and  it  having  been  that  in  which 
he  had  passed  his  infancy,  he  prevailed  on  the 
countess  to  make  it  their  residence,  for  the  space 
of  four  months,  from  which  period  it  was  let. 
Gertrude  was  cheared  with  the  mention  of  the 
plan :  that  the  house  was  in  a  village,  a  few  miles 
on  the  worst  side  of  London,  and  almost  in  the 
worst  part  of  it,  mattered  not  to  her :  it  was  com- 
paratively the  country ;  and  as  no  one  on  hearing 
of  it,  presumed  to  cry  out,  '  shocking*—'  filthy' — 
'  beastly,'  as  must  have  been  done  now,  when  Lady 
Squall  declares  it  would  be  *  beastly  in  her  not  to 

have  made  a  visit  to  the  duchess  of  B ,  she 

did  not  know  that  she  ought  to  be  discontented. 

On  seeing  the  mansion,  she  was,  indeed,  ready 
to  say,  '  Why,,  this  js  worse  than  home !'  but  there 

were 
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were  four  trees  before  the  little  court,  and  the  little 
court  was  grass,  and  it  had  a  rose-bush  and  two 
stems  of  white  lilies,  now  preparing  to  blow ;  and 
there  was  something  like  a  garden  to  the  house* 
and  she  soon  thought  the  change  greatly  for  the 
better,  though  the  trouble,  and  fatigue,  and  res- 
ponsibility of  the  remove  had,  without  any  squeam- 
ishness,  fallen  on  her;  and  she  was  scolded  for 
deferring,  till  the  last  minute,  that  which  could  be 
done  at  no  other  time. 

One  of  the  pleasures  Mr.  Sterling  promised 
himself  in  this  eastern  tnlleggialura,  was  his  re- 
tracing the  haunts  of  his  youth ;  and  warmed  by 
feeling  himself  at  home,  he  spontaneously  exerted 
so  much  courage  as  to  take  Gertrude  occasionally 
with  him  in  his  evening-walks.  They  were  not  all 
amongst  brick-kilns  and  tenter-grounds.  Gertrude 
was  content,  and  gratified. 

The  arrival  of  a  personage  of  importance,  in 
such  a  place,  was  soon  known ;  and  the  countess^ 
in  a  few  days,  found  herself  in  her  natural  situation, 
which  she  should  never  have  quitted,  and  amongst 
her  old  friends,  whom  she  could  never  replace. 
She  was  c  waited  on,'  the  day  after  her  arrival,  by 
her  old  '  humble  sarvant,'  Sir  Thomas  Bombyx, 
who  fancied,  like  many  other  good  people,  that 
what  interested  him  must  be  interesting,  and  who 
tried  to  make  her  recollect  the  Coronation,  by  de- 
scribing the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  weave  the 
gold-tissue  canopy,  of  superior  brilliancy. — '  We 
put,'  said  he,  '  eight  thousand  threads,  where  xvt 
in  general  only  put  four  thousand ;  but  it  would 

not 
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not  do ;  it  looked  only  like  dirty  white.'  '  I  can 
suppose  it,'  said  Mr.  Sterling ;  '  there  was  no  sur- 
face for  reflection,  consequently  it  could  not  glitter: 
you  should  have  thought  of  that  first,  my  good  Sir ; 
any  gilder  would  have  informed  you.' 

The  third  morning  of  abode,  brought  Mrs.  Drug- 
gett,    whose  children   were  always  well  because 
she  never  sent  for  any  doctor  but  doctor  Rhubarb. 
She  told  an  anecdote,   of  rustic  simplicity,  which 
made  Gertrude  ask  '  How  far  to  London?' — In 
her  village-charities,  medicine  took  the  lead ;  and 
she  had,  that  morning,  received  a  visit  of  thanks 
from  a  woman,  for  whose  husband's  cure  she  had 
given  a  packet  of  James's  powder.     She  had  natu- 
rally asked  how  the  medicine  operated ;  and  the 
report  began  with  the  difficulty  of  sxv allowing — 
J  a  sad  job  to  get  it  down,  ma'am  !'  the  sealing- 
wax  stuck  so !' — •  And  did  he  really!  said  Lady 
Luxmore,  '  swallow  the  sealing-wax?' — l  Actually  J 
said  Mrs.  Druggett.     She  was  going,  perhaps,  to 
add  that  she  saw  it ;  for  poetry  has  licences,  and 
fiction  no  limits.  She  took  leave,  and  it  was  time  ; 
and  to  her  succeeded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dual,  the  one 
a  beau  of  the  time  of  Geo.  I.  the  other,  at  the  out- 
set of  the  visit,  an  invalid.     It  seemed  the  gentle- 
man's business  to  keep  the  lady  in  good  humor, 
and  to  make  her  talk  ;  he,  therefore,  began  an  en-r 
comium  on  her  fidelity  and  comforting  qualities, 
experienced  for  forty  long  years  ;  and  he  ended  by 
asking  her  if  it  was  not  true,  that,  since  they  had 
begun  playing  piquette  every  evening  alone,  she  had 

won, 
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won  of  him,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  She  said,  '  Yes,'  and  Mr.  Sterling  look- 
ed up. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Gruel,  with  her  pellucid 
daughter,  whom  she  had,  as  she  said,  '  taken  in 
hand,'  in  hopes  of  mending  her  complexion.  *  I 
give  her  twice  a  week,'  said  she,  a  few  grains  of 

.'     '  You  don't  physic  your  coach-horses, 

madam,  I  fancy,'  interrupted  Mr.  Sterling,  most 
opportunely. 

'  Mr.  Sterling  at  homer'  said  an  audible  voice, 
in  the  entrance.  '  That,  I  am  sure,'  said  he,  *  is 
my  old  friend  Longbow's  son.  I  saw  him  go  by : 
I  wonder  whether  he  has  left  off  being  wet  through: 
I  never  saw  him  when  that  was  not  the  forwardest 
thing  in  his  memory. — Longbow,  how  d'ye  do? — - 
my  niece  Lady  Luxmore.'  '  My  dear  Sir! — 
how  are  you  ? — how  are  you  ?  Your  ladyship's 
humble  servant:  I  have  got  such  a  cold,  I  can 
hardly  speak :  I  was  wet  through  three  times  yes- 
terday, and  twice  the  day  before.'  '  Why,  you 
must  be  sponge,  by  this  time,'  said  Mr.  Sterling. 

But  this  place,  like  other  places,  produced  a  great 
many  worthy  and  sensible  people,  who  neither 
avouched  impossibilities,  nor  won  money  from  their 
left  hand  with  their  right,  nor  physicked  their  chil- 
dren to  their  graves,  nor  got  wet  through,  five  times 
jn  two  summer-days.  These,  however,  as  of  too 
regular  beauty  to  afford  characteristic  features,  we 
pass  over,  and  proceed  to  bring  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Maltravcrs,  a  lady  of  a  very 
ancient  and  numerous  family,  v>ho  had  been  of 

Lady 
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Lady  Luxmore's  juvenile  set  of  friends,  and  who 
no  sooner  heard  of  her  dear  Nancy  Toms's  arrival, 
than  she  invited  herself  to  tea  with  her,  and  being 
accepted,  introduced  a  lady,  many  years  younger 
than  herself,  and  to  entertain  whom  was  the  care 
of  Gertrude. 

Mrs.  Maltravers  was  one  of  those  charitable 
good  women,  Avho  appear  amiable  every  where 
but  at  home,  and  benign,  condescending,  and  con- 
siderate to  all  but  those  who  have  a  claim  on  them 
for  kindness.  A  rigid  observer  of  forms,  she  lived 
by  no  rule  but  her  own  humor,  and  talking  largely 
on  charity,  she  thought  of  no  one  but  herself:  her 
heart,  she  protested,  had  bled  for  the  poor  in  the 
prospect  of  a  bad  harvest,  but  she  scolded  her 
black  man,  because  he  could  not  wring  the  necks 
of  the  fowls  he  had  reared. 

Of  the  lady  accompanying  her,  we  will  speak 
presently :  let  us  become  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Maltravers.  She  had  inherited  great 
wealth,  but  neither  beauty  nor  wit :  she  had  mar- 
ried a  gentleman,  and  had  treated  him  as  if  he  had 
been  her  footman :  her  life  and  conduct,  without 
affording  much  to  interest,  had  not  been  passed 
without  efforts ;  but  as  they  were  of  theteazing  kind, 
they  might  have  been  spared  innocently.  She  had 
had  two  daughters ;  the  eldest  was  painted  at  full 
length,  at  five  years  old,  leading  a  lamb  by  a  blue 
ribband,  with  two  lines  of  Young,  chosen  by  the 
painter  as  a  motto,  to  shew  that  she  had  exchanged 
this  life  for  a  better.  The  youngest,  happily  for 
society,  grew  up,  and  had  a  fine  taste  ibr  friend- 
ship 
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ship  and  money :  she  begged  portraits  of  her  friends, 
which  were  occasionally  met  again  at  a  broker's ; 
and  when,  on  her  self-willed  marriage,  her  silenced 
friends  sent  bridal  presents,  they  too  found  their  way 
after  the  friendly  portraits,  by  sympathy.  Her 
husband,  the  man  of  her  choice,  painted  on  silk, 
wrote  verses,  and  made  a  glossary  to  Hervey's 
Meditations. 

The  lady  who  fell  to  Gertrude's  share  of  this 
Visit,  was,  if  that  which  was  not  seen,  could  be 
judged  by  what  was  visible,  in  pitiable  ill  health, 
yet  the  placidity  of  her  countenance,  the  brilliant 
vivacity  of  her  very  dark  eyes,  and  her  whole 
manner,  left  room  to  hope,  that  her  extreme  pale- 
ness and  her  blue  lips  were  not  indexes  to  malady : 
there  was  a  chearful  sobriety  about  her;  there  was 
a  promptitude  of  interest,  as  far  as  she  could  see 
how  to  address  it,  that  soon  won,  not  only  on  Ger- 
trude, but  on  Mr.  Sterling :  she  talked  of  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom :  she  had  been  in  Ireland ; 
she  could  discuss  with  him  some  ideas  respecting 
the  peculiar  features  and  venerable  remains  of  the 
city  of  Chester:  she  had  a  taste  for  fine  views; 
and  in  reading,  her  track  had  been  totally  different 
from  that  of  Gertrude,  who  now  again,  poor  girl ! 
felt  at  once  shrunk  again  into  all  her  supposed 
Oddities ;  and  when  Mr.  Sterling,  every  minute 
more  pleased  with  Miss  Bonfoy,  had  completely 
engaged  her  in  conversation :  the  consciousness  of 
no  claims  to  her  attention,  made  Gertrude  acqui- 
esce in  her  own  nothingness,  and  proceed  with  her 
work. 

Mrs.  Maltravers  had  not  succeeded  in  pleasing 

the 
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the  countess,  as  well  as  Miss  Bonfoy  in  obtaining 
Mr.  Sterling's  good  opinion ;  and  a  sagacious  cer- 
tainty, that  any  one  connected  with  her  old  ac- 
quaintance Betsey  Crossley,  must  be,  as  she  ex- 
prest  it,  '  a  toad  under  a  harrow,'  made  her  lady 
ship  appear,  perhaps,  without  her  knowing  it,  the 
friend  of  the  oppressed.  Judging  between  two 
persons,  diametrically  opposite  in  every  thing,  the 
censure  bestowed  on  the  one,  seems  praise  of  the 
other;  and  thus  were  her  ladyship's  sentiments 
understood,  consequently,  nemine  dissenticnte,  Miss 
Bonfoy  and  her  agreeable  manners,  and  implied 
excellencies,  were  the  subject  of  conversation  that 
evening,  and  the  following  morning. 

Most  untowardly  for  her  comfort,  Gertrude,  in 
a  very  few  days,  and  while  Miss  Bonfoy  was.  in 
full  bloom  of  recollection,  chanced  to  offend  Lady 
Luxmore;  and  the  offence  being  some  forgetfulness, 
it  gave  her  anew  the  style  and  titles  of  '  line  lady,* 
— J  learned  lady,' — '  pedant  in  petticoats,' — c  Miss 
Slatternella  Doggrell,' — and  '  the  young  lady  that 
values  herself  on  understanding  grammar;'   and 
Mr.   Sterling  having,  at  the  same  time,  mislaid 
something  which  she  could  not  find,  it  procured 
her  the  additional  attributes  of  aukwardness   and 
stupidity :  she  was  again  '  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  drawer  of  water ;'  and  for  as  many  days  as  could 
be   shifted  through,  without  her  aid,  was  never 
spoken  to,  but  to  be  snubbed  or  taunted  at.  Mr. 
Sterling's  preface  to  forgiveness,  or  rather  to  re- 
establishing her  in  her  services,  was  generally  either 
an  inadvertent  relaxation  of  severity,  or,  if  probably 

stimulated 
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stimulated  by  his  niece,  a  grave  lecture  on  the 
moral  depravity  and  hopeless  reprobation  of  the 
delinquent.  On  the  former  mode  of  proceeding, 
his  natural  good  temper,  and  his  spirit  of  social 
intercourse  predominating,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  he  would  get  into  the  middle  of  some  little 
matter  of  communication,  before  he  recollected 
her  state  of  disgrace ;  and  more  than  once,  not 
knowing  how  to  get  back  with  any  decency,  he 
said,  6  O  !  I  forgot  you  are  not  to  be  talked  to, 

Miss  : — get  along' '  You  forget  I  am  in  dis- 

grace,  Sir,'  said  she,  wickedly,  when  one  day  he 
gave  her  half  of  a  pear  she  had  got  ready  for  him. 
*  Ah  !  well ;'  said  he,  '  we  must  not  muzzle  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  corn.     Is  it  not  delicious  ?' 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  mode  of  lecture  was 
adopted;  and  she  was,  in  consequence  of  the  twin- 
crime,  decried  below  even  her  low  appreciation : 
the  admonition  ended  with  '  There  was  a  time 
when  I  thought  well  of  you;  but  now  my  heart  is 
quite  callous  to  you  :  you  may  do  what  you  please, 
you  cannot  be  worse :  nothing  could  now  ever 
make  me  care  about  you,  unless  Miss  Bonfoy, 
whom  I  wish  you  resembled,  could  see  any  good 
in  you  :  if  she  would  take  to  you,  you  mi^ht  be 
better  entitled  to  our  regard.' 

Now,  here  was  some  extractable  good.  She 
had  only  to  make  a  confidante  of  Miss  Bonfoy,  and 
to  propitiate  her.  She  was  not  so  stupid  as  not 
to  perceive  this.  What  will  be  said  of  her  pride  ? 
— she  disdained  it !  She  said,  at  the  moment,  to 
herself,  !  If  my  obedience,  my  integrity,  and  my 

desire 
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desire  to  do  right,  though  I  feel,  I  confess,  it  is 
almost  impossible,  are  not  enough  to  obtain  regard 
on  my  own  account,  I  will  never,  never  borrow  of 
another.  If  I  try  to  ingratiate  myself  with  Miss  Bon- 
foy,  I  may  have  that  thrown  at  me.  I  should  like 
her  friendship,  and  I  might  have  done  something 
towards  obtaining  it ;  but  now,  not  one  effort  will 
I  make.' 

In  this  state  of  mind,  but  emerged  from  her 
disgrace,  she  was  associated  in  the  return -visit  to 
Mrs.  Maltravcrs,  who,   shewing  off  her  great  at- 
tachment to  Miss  Bonfoy,  declared  how  good  it 
was  of  her  to  remain  with  her  '  in  her  solitude,'  and 
spoke  of  her  as  l  one  of  the  first  young  persons  in 
the  world.'     To  this,  Mr.  Sterling,  still  pursuing 
his  idea  of  advantage  to  Gertrude,  replied,  by  wish- 
ing the  two  young  people  could  walk  out  together. 
1  Why,'  said  Mrs.  Maltravers,  '  Mr,  Sterling,  you 
are  very  good ;  and  I  am,  as  I  say,  quite  like  the 
old  philosopher,  never  less  alone  than  when  alone ; 
but  if  Miss  Bonfoy  were  to  go  out,  I  should  then, 
you  know,  be  quite  alone' — Mr.  Sterling  looked  at 
Gertrude,  and  changed  the  subject  to  something 
that  included  the  young  lady. 
.    Nothing  discouraging  appeared  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Bonfoy :  she  adopted  Gertrude  into  a  state 
of  regard,  that  needed  only  time  to  make  it  a  re- 
spectable friendship,  and  this,  not  merely  without 
obliging  her  to  give  up  her  former  sentiments — call 
them  haughty,  reader !  if  it  please  thee — but  rather 
to  their  confirmation. 

To  those  who  have  not  forgotten  the  roseate  hue 

of 
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of  juvenile  ideas,  and  the  ingenuous  feelings  of 
early  friendship,  it  is  needless  to  attempt  describ- 
ing Gertrude's  joys  in  this  first  permission  of  her 
heart  to  expand :  to  those  who  retain  no  trace 
of  them,  they  cannot  be  recalled;  but  to  her 
bruised  mind,  they  were  consolations  not  to  be  over- 
valued. To  enjoy  them,  however,  required  a  little 
finessing,  both  with  regard  to  Lady  Lux  more  and 
Mrs.  Maltravers : — this  was  easily  put  in  prac- 
tice, and  like  other  necessities,  turned  out  eventu- 
ally to  the  advantage  of  Gertrude. 

Miss  Bonfoy  was  a  proficient  in  the  ingenious 
art  of  making  lace,  and  recommending  it  as  the 
most  interesting  and  elegant  of  female  handy  works, 
it  became  a  useful  pretext  for  their  meeting,  and 
promised  to  afford  Gertrude  another  weapon  for 
opposing  the  inroad  of  poverty  which  she  knew 
not  how  soon  she  might  experience  :  she  found  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  a  subsistence  by  it,  and  she 
applied  herself  to  the  attaining  it.  Succeeding  in 
this,  she  asked  Miss  Bonfoy  if  she  could  teach  her 
any  thing  else  that  could  be  of  use  to  her.  '  I 
could  teach  you  to  write  short-hand,'  said  she.  It 
was  easily  acquired. 

Miss  Bonfoy  was  living  in  correspondence  with 
persons  of  literature  and  taste,  and  from  her,  Ger- 
trude heard  of  the  works  of  More,  Aikin,  Perci- 
val,  and  Barbauld,  in  addition  to  those  of  Carter, 
Montague,  and  Talbot,  with  whose  names  Mrs. 
Gansit  had  brought  her  acquainted.  With  the 
writings  of  most  of  these  authors,  she  could  indulge 
her,  and  hence  she  learnt  to  appreciate  still  more 

highly 
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highly  the  advantages  she  enjoyed  under  Mr.  Ster- 

ling* 

The  restrictions,  not  the  complaints,  of  Miss 

Bonfoy,  discovered  to  Gertrude,  that  which  it 
was  become,  in  some  measure,  necessary  for  her 
to  know,  that  she  was  not  the  only  sufferer  under 
an  unaccommodating  spirit.  Mrs.  Maltravers  de- 
manded great  sacrifices  from  all  around  her ;  and 
if  the  tender  mercies'  of  the  present  day,  did  not 
supersede  our  labors,  we  would,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  protecting  ladies,  detail  some  of  her  me- 
thods; but  Mrs.  Maltravers  was  only  a  teazing, 
thwarting,  selfish,  stratagem-monger.  She  did 
not,  like  old  Lady  Trumpwell,  who  called  out  in  a 
fit,  '  More  cards,  more  cards,'  compel  a  delicate 
young  creature  to  sleep  in  a  fetid  air ;  neither  did 
she  hold  a  girl  down  in  her  chair  when  the  light- 
ning played  on  her  needle,  or  feed  a  disordered 
stomach  on  putrid  food,  or  buy  cheap  bargains, 
and  retail  them  at  advanced  prices :  she  did  not 
prompt  to  dishonesty :  she  did  not  ridicule  mo- 
desty, and  tell  the  men  it  was  hypocrisy  :  she  did 
not  do  the  tithe  of  what  is  done  by  protecting  la- 
dies,  and  for  which  the  authors  and  abettors  ought 
to  hide  their  heads  in  the  shadow  of  their  shame ; 
yet  she  was  cruel,  and  she  was  most  justly  hated 
and  despised. 

We  would  say  only,  When  will  the  judgments 
in  the  land  teach  us  righteousness  ?  When  will  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  persuade  us,  that  for  these 
things  we  maybe  particularly  visited? — but  we  can- 
not speak  of  the  mis- use  of  power,  without  think- 
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i'ng  of  some  who  make  it  matter  of  rejorring, 
that  power  is  intrusted  to  their  hands.  ■  When 
We  have  opportunities  of  seeing  the  kind  respect 
with  which  our  friend  Alhinia  considers  the  com- 
fort and  feelings  of  the  young  person,  under  whose' 
care  she  places  her  daughters  :  when  we  know  that 
the  first  solicitude  of  Beatrice,  when  she  had  found 
an  object  worthy  her  protection,  was  to  secure  her 
against  any  caprice,  or  fear  of  caprice,  on  her 
part,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  such  as  made  her  inde- 
pendent; when  we  see,  that  evert  an  untoward 
marriage  into  her  family,  did  not  induce  Lady  Con- 
stance to  part  from  a  young  woman,  whose  inte- 
grity remained  unimpeached,  we  almost  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  low  class  of  the  cruel. — But  Miss 
Bonfoy  and  Gertrude  recall  our  attention* 

"Women  soon  grow  familiar  with  each  other ;  and 
there  is  a  similarity  of  pursuit  that  brings  them, 
without  much  previous  acquaintance,  into  inti- 
macy. With  mothers,  the  connecting  idea  is  the 
nursery,  and,  *  Will  you  see  my  little  boy?'  '  May 
I  see  your  little  girl?' — is  often  the  pretty  base  to 
an  elegant  column  of  perpetuated  friendship.  In 
practical  housewives,  the  menage  forms  a  theme  of 
conversation  ;  and  the  friendly  communications  of 
the  table  spring  up  into  future  feelings  of  regard. 
With  young  women,  the  setting  or  following  fa- 
shions is  a  topic,  interlaced  with  accomplishments, 
public  places,  the  movements  of  the  military,  and 
Others  as  important ;  and  a  girl,  in  two  hours'  ac- 
quaintance, might  write  memoirs  of  a  visitor,  if  of, 

vot.  ii.  a  a  or 
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or  near  her  own  age.     Miss  Bonfoy,  without  any; 
improper  indulgence  of  curiosity,  therefore,  soor> 
found  out  that  Gertrude  acted,  particularly  in  what 
regarded  her  dress,  under  a  very  despotic  control ; 
and  it  was  matter   of  observation,    that  though 
sometimes  arrayed  in  a  garment  of  modern  sim- 
plicity, she  was,  at  other  times,  accoutred   in  a 
yvay  that  could  not  be  pleasant  to  her.     The  con- 
trast was   produced  by  the  attempt  to  indulge  in 
wearing  the  clothes  provided  for  her  by  Lady  Ma- 
ry Sydenham,  and   the   countess's  more  powerful 
recommendation  of  articles  too  good  to  be  cast  off, 
and,  in  her  eye,  not  much  the  worse  for  the  con- 
trivances demanded  by  a  very  rapid  growth. 
.   Either  caprice  or  prudent  conduct,  or  a  wish  to 
shew  Gertrude  that  all  were  not  as  disagreeable  as 
herself,  having  fixed  the  new  favorite  in  the  good 
opinion  of  Lady  Luxmore  and  Mr.  Sterling, Miss 
Bonfov  made  the  most  generous  use  of  the  influ- 
ence  she  had  obtained,  by  procuring  for  Gertrude 
such  a  yearly  allowance  in  money,  as  would  admit 
of  hei\dressing  in  decent  plainness.    To  a  girl  who 
had  never  known  any  thing  beyond  the  frugality  of 
sixpence  a  week,  and  with  whom  the  wardrobe 
had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  sore  subject, 
this  was  affluence  and  peace,and  as  such  most  grate- 
fully accepted  and   enjoyed.     But  let  any  of  our 
readers  explain,  if  it  is  to  be  explained,  the  reason 
■why  the  countess  now,  in  advising  Gertrude's  pur- 
chases, always  wished  her  to  take  the  most  expen- 
sive thing  offered   for .  her  choice.     We  can  far 
better  account  for  the  anomalous  habits  of  an  old 
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sheep  in  our  meadows,  who  duly  goes  into  the  wa- 
ter with  his  companions,  the  cows:  this  is  the  effect 
of  association ;  but  Lady  Luxmore  never  associ- 
ated with  the  profuse, 

.  A  casual  observer,  or  a  spoiled  lap-baby  of  for- 
tune, might  have  thought  some  of  Gertrude's  en- 
durances  at  the  eastern  village  grievous ;  but  she 
would  have  laught  at  any  attempt  to  console  her, 
under  circumstances,  which,  no  more  oppressive 
there  than  in  Londoh,  brought  with  them' peculiar 
mitigations.  The  friendship  of  Miss  Bonfoy  would 
have  made  much  greater  evils  tolerable.  As  their 
time  was  precious,  it  was  rtot  wasted  ;  and  conse- 
quently, abusing  Lady  Luxmore  was  no  part  of 
their  amusement.  It  was  hot  consistent  with  Miss 
Bonfoy's  principles  to  deepen  the  shades  in  any 
one's  character;  and  to  render  Gertrude  more 
awake  to  inevitable  hardship,  would  have  been,  in 
her  opinion,  as  cruel  in  its  effect  on  her  friend  as 
culpable  in  herself.  From  her,  this  novice  in  the 
World  heard  much  of  the  real  character  of  human 
life,  enough  to  make  her*  thankful ;  and  from  her 
conversation,  she  returned  every  day  more  dispo* 
Sed  to  accept  her  lot  chearfully;  No  bad  conse- 
quences were,  therefore,  visible  in  her  temper;  and 
as  a  point  was  accomplished  which  Mr.  Sterling 
wished  to  carry,  and  made  a  test  of  something  like 
merit,  lie  was  pleased,  and  disposed  to  think  Ger- 
trude improved  by  it.     The  sejour  at  - — ■ — • 

therefore,  continued  delightful,  till  the  time,  when  it 
was  to  cease,  drew  near. 

'-■  The  parting  between  the  young  women  was,,  like 

a  a  2  all 
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all  such  juvenile  abscissions,  a  severe  trial.  Miss 
Bonfoy  underwent  it  with  the  calmness  of  one 
prepared  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  a  past 
pleasure.  Gertrude  was  less  exemplary.  She 
wanted  nothing  but  the  language,  and  a  forgetful- 
ness  that  she  was  a  Christian,  to  have  asked 

*  Quis  Deus  opposuit  nostris  sua  numina  votis?' 

but  submission  has  no  alternatives ;  and  she  was 
doomed  to  feel,  for  many  days  after  her  return 
home,  that  she  was  miserable,  in  proportion  as 
she  had  been  happy,  and  deprived,  in  proportion 
as  she  had  been  indulged ;  but,  fortunately,  Mr. 
Sterling  was  now  fully  engaged,  and  the  countess 
was  more  than  ever  dependent  on  her  dependent. 
Whatever  she  attempted  she  spoiled,  and  jt  was 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity  to  prevent  the  waste  that 
would  have  followed  on  her  mistakes. 

For  some  weeks,  however,  Gertrude  enjoyed  a 
sort  of  reflected  light  of  happiness.  If  the  sun  of 
enjoyment  did  not  shine  on  her,  she  was  lighted  on 
her  way  by  a  cloudless  moon. 

Miss  Bonfoy's  correspondence  was.  a  Source  of 
inexhaustible  consolation:  her  letters  were  read, 
till  they  were  committed  to  memory,  and  unfolded 
and  folded  again  till  worn  out  in  the  creases.  She 
had  been  invited  to  London,  and  allured  by  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  Miss  Aubrey  could 
meet  her  in  Lady  Luxmorc's  carriage,  to  convey 
her  to  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  and  one  such 

opportunity 
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opportunity  of  spending  a  day,  offering,  the  felicity 
was  realised,  as  it  had  been  promised. 

But  the  world,  unfortunately  for  its  inhabitants, 
is  always  on  the  move;  and  when  we  are  the  best 
contented  with  its  position,  not  all  our  intreaties  will 
prevail  on  it  to  stand  still  and  be  quiet.  No  sooner 
had  this  happy  day  passed,  than  it  was  recollected 
that  Gertrude  received  Miss  Bonfoy's  letters,  and 
replied  to  them,  without  communicating  the  letters 
or  the  replies  to  Lady  Luxmore. 

One  of  those  calls  into  the  study,  which  in  their 
very  tone,  said,  *  Beware,'  announced  her  unknown 
crime,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Sterling;  and 
she  could  only  promise  to  offend  no  more.  Well 
aware  that  the  expression  of  too  much  kindness 
*0  herself,  even  if  Lady  Luxmore  were  never 
mentioned  but  in  compliment,  would  endanger  every 
part  of  her  pleasure,  she  was  under  the  necessity 
of  intrusting  a  servant  with  a  note  for  the  post, 
warning  Miss  Bonfoy  of  the  future  publicity  of  her 
manuscripts;  and  on  this  new  and  not  improved 
allowance  of  confidence,  they  proceeded. 

It  was  soon  again  in  the  power  of.  Miss  Bonfoy 
to  be  in  town,  an4  within  a  short  distance  of  Lady 
Luxmore,  could  Miss  Aubrey  but  meet  her,  at  the 
house  of  ia  friend. — It  was  fine  weather ;  permis- 
sion was  readily  granted;  and  she  enjoyed  the 

pleasure  without  alloy. In  a  few  weeks,  the 

same  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  Lady  Lux- 
more being  acquainted  with  the  arrangement,  and 
not  opposing  it,  Gertrude  was  preparing  to  set  off, 
when,  without  any  reason  assigned,  she  was  or- 
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dered  to  remain  at  home. — '•  But  Miss  Bonfoy  will 
be  surprised,  and  will  wait  for  me  :  how  can  I  let 
her  know  ?— it  is  now  too  late.'  *  I  do  not  care  : 
you  have  no  business  to  make  engagements :  you 
may  fret  and  cry  as  much  as  you  please ;  but  we 
mil  be  obeyed.' 

It  was  generally  the  state  of  atmosphere  in  the 
countess's  climate,  to  be  remarkably  benign  after  a 
storm.  Miss  Bonfoy  was  talked  of,  and  asked 
after,  as  kindly  as  ever ;  and  a  little  pardonable  ma- 
noeuvring  had  preserved  the  liberty  of  writing,— — 
when  the  wish  of  a  relation  called  her  to  Ire- 
land !  This  was  tremendous ;  and,  as  if  feeling 
for  Gertrude,  the  countess  gave  her  permission  to 
invite  her  friend  for  a  few  days,  previous  to  het 
departure.  In  this,  Mr.  Sterling  concurred  chear- 
fully;  and  she  was  promised  seriously,  that  she 
should  not  be  employed  in  writing,  during  the  stay 
of  Miss  Bonfoy,  and  jocosely,  that  she  should  be 
*  mistress  of  the  house.' 

It  was  a  mixt  sensation  of  present  pleasure,  but 
great  pain  in  prospect,  with  which  Gertrude  re- 
ceived her  guest.  She  informed  her,  at  night,  of 
the  kindness  extended  to  her  ;  and  the  young  wo- 
men made  arrangements  for  the  morning,  when, 
after  breakfast,  Mr.  Sterling  brought  '  Miss,'  as 
she  was  still  ori  great  occasions  termed,  about  half 
a  dozen  sheets  of  paper  to  write,  and  would  hear 
no  excuse ;  and  that  part  of  every  morning,  which 
preceded  the  countess's  airings,  was  devoted  to  the 
same  species  of  amusement. 

.  An 
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•  Ah  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  young  wo- 
men of  going,  properly  attended,  to  one  of  the 
theatres :  the  play  was  one  with  which  Mr.  Ster- 
ling was  unacquainted:  it  was  a  modern  comedy; 
and  these  circumstances  were,  not  very  unreason- 
ably, urged  against  the  indulgence :  it  was  a  little 
mortifyingio  be  sure  ;  but  they  submitted,  and  spent 
the  evening  with  the  countess  alone.  O!  what 
an  evening ! 

How  much  are  we  indebted  to  those  who  fortify 
us  against  the  world  and  its  powers !  for  its  ills  wilt 
come,  whether  we  call  them  or  not ;  and  it  is  ex- 
cellent to  be  prepared  for  them  all  by  anticipation,- 
If  this  discipline  be  begun  in  good  time,  it  may, 
perhaps,  cheat  us  of  our  youth,  as  it  did  Gertrude; 
«r  if  the  flagellants  die  before  we  are  at  years  of 
discretion,  the  charms  of  pleasure  may  be  added 
to  the  novel  sensations  of  ease,  and  we  may  be  pro- 
pelled to  the  same  distance  beyond,  as  we  are  now 
on  this  side  right;  but  if  our  curators  can  uncjer^ 
take  to  live  till  the  high-day  of  our  youth  is  over, 
a,nd  they  persevere  steadily,   we  are,  when  ours 
health  has  once  recovered  the  injury  it  must  under- 
go, rendered  iron  and  steel :  every  satisfaction  i-> » 
new,  long  after  the  pleasures  of  others  have  sa- 
tiated ;    every   body  seems  good  and  kind,  an  I ' 
even  the  most  common  civilities  come   to  us  in- 
a  shape  that  adds  heartfelt  gratitude  to  our  ac-  ■• 
knowledgments. 

For  this  beatitude  Gertrude  was  now,  though: 
unwilling  aud  unworthy,  a  candidate;  and  themeansi? 

of 
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of  attaining  it  were  not  grudgingly  bestowed.  Dur- 
ing Miss  Bonfoy's  visit,  Lady  Luxmore  was  per- 
fectly passive ;  i.  e.  she  only  pulled  the  wires.  Mr. 
Sterling,  indeed,  was  obliged  to  take  the  laboring 
oar  of  discipline ;  and  some  hours  before  that  when 
Gertrude  would,  in  the  common  administration  of 
affairs,  have  been  in  deep  melancholy  on  the  immi- 
nent departure  of  her  friend,  she  was  reduced  to 
wish  the  time  arrived,  that  she  might,  at  least, 
keep  to  herself  the  knowledge  of  her  disgraceful 
subjugation. 

:  The  bitter  feeling  of  this  separation  was  still 
fresh,  when  she  was  called  to  Mr.  Sterling,  and 
asked  whether  she  would-like  to  see  '  the  new 
play' that  evening.  It- was  the  very  play,  which, 
not  four  days  preceding,- -had  been  the  apparent 
cause  of  her  refusal  v  she  could  scarce  reply :  Mr. 
Sterling  again  put  the  question. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  Gertrude's  know* 
ledge  of  public  amusements,  amounted  to  exhausr 
tion,  or  her  intimacy  with  them  to  satiety.     She 
had,  it  is  true*  been  indulged,  two  years  before, 
with  her  first  play  :— guess,  reader !  what  was  se- 
lected for  the  purpose;  and  learn  ye  who  dread, 
and  justly  dread,  what  shall  elicit  the  first  spark 
of  passion  in  the  young  mind,  what  drama  may  be 
safely   seen:    for   with  perfect  safety  was   this 
seen  by  Gertrude,  in  kindling  whose  ardent  imagi- 
nation,-as  much  caution  was  needed  as  with  a  more 
common  subject:    'twas  Ben  Johnson's  *  Alchy- 
njist,'  accidentally  performed. — Its-reception  made 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Sterling  cry  out,  '  Caviaire  to  the  multitude! 
I  shall  never  see  it  again ;'  but  he  had  made  Ger- 
trude comprehend  the  satire  of  it;  and  she  was 
amused,  if  not  interested.  To.this  had  succeeded, 
in  the  following  year,  a  benefit  for  the  daugh- 
tef  of  a  musical  composer  whom  he  had  patro- 
nised; and  Sir  Richard  Steele's  comedy  of 
*  The  Funeral'  being  revived  for  the  occasion, 
Lord  Hardy  certainly  disturbed  her  quiet  for  some 
days. 

So  circumstanced,it  must  have  been  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  could  counterbalance  her  wish  to  see  ano- 
ther play;  but  pleasure,  even  in  expectancy,  was  not 
great  enough  to  overcome  the  painful  remembrance 
of  her  repulse;  and  she,  with  perhaps  somewhat 
more  of  firmness  than  became  a  dependent,  declined 
the  obligation.  When  asked  her  reason  for  being 
so  obstinate,  she  replied, — it  is  impossible  to  for- 
give her,  for  she  certainly  did  thus  reply :  '  I  do  not 
chuse  to  go,  Sir,  because  it  is  the  very  same  play 
to  which  you  refused  me  the  liberty  of  going,  when 
it  would  have  gratified  me  more  than  now.  If,  as 
you  said,  the  subject  was  objectionable,  it  has  not 
been  altered  ;  or,  if,  as  you  told  me,  you  chose  first 
to  know  what  it  might  contain,  you  still,  I  be- 
lieve, know  nothing  of  it.     I  am  sorry  to  appear 

rude  ;  but  I  will  not  go.' '  What  a  fool  I  have 

been,'  replied  Mr.  Sterling,  to  teach  you  logic  ! — 
Go  along  about  your  business.' 

We  must  dismiss  Miss  Bonfoy  by  a  little  antici- 
pation of  history.  That  she  ultimately  settled  in 
Ireland  was  the  event  of  her  going  thither ;  and  it 

would 
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would  have  been  a  subject  of  serious  regret,  could 
Gertrude  have  forgotten  the  vexations  of  her  short 
visit ;  but  these  remaining  on  her  memory,  she  was 
content  with  the  separation,  and  with  the  general 
jsnowledge  of  her  happiness. 
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CHAPTER   XLIL 

Apology  for  telling  truth.  Daggers  of  the  tongue.  Odd  affec- 
tations. Innocence  misunderstood.  A  quarrel  made  up* 
The  rummage.  A  seizure  of  papers.  Death  the  termination 
of  strife.  The  papers  produced.  Female  scribbling.  AneCm 
dote  of  the  wife  of  a  British  officer.     An  allegory. 

In  delineating  the  natural  and  acquired  temper  of 
Lady  Luxmore,  we  have  no  wish  to  represent  her 
as  a  prodigy,  nor  do  we  in  any  of  our  specific  in- 
stances, depart  from  truth  for  the  sake  of  coloring 
highly.  Unwillingly  do  we  paint  from  nature,  since 
our  portrait  cannot  be  favorable ;  but  we  are  writ- 
ing with  an  endeavor  to  shew  how  one  mind  may,  by 
sound  principle,  be  acted  on  by  another,  what  u.so 
may  be  extracted  from  early  vexation,  and  above 
all,  to  convince  the  world,  though  without  recom- 
mending the  extent  of  the  system  here  described, 
that  they  have  no  right  to  wonder  if  modern  plans 
of  indulgence  fail  of  their  effect.  Were  the  argu- 
ments to  be  drawn  from  fiction,  as  efficacious  as 
those  deduced  from  facts,  we  could  easily  have 
framed  a  fiction ;  but  when  young  persons  see 
what  has  been  the  product  of  a  peevish  froward 
temper — for  our  countess  is  no  atrocious  charac- 
ter— they  will  be  more  disposed  to  reflect,  than 
when  merely  warned  what  it  may  be.  Lady  Lux- 
more  was,  to  common- observers,  and  we  may  say,  in 
sr-:";  the 
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the  scale  of  human  beings,  a  very  decent  personage; 
and  she  did  not  grow  at  all  morally  worse.  She 
paid  her  debts  punctually ;  she  had,  for  some  time, 
gone  to  church,  when  the  weather  was  good :  in  her 
villeggiatura  she  had  acquired  a  taste  for  attending 
funerals : — she  was  moveable  by  the  wailings  of  a 
street-beggar;  nay  she  had  collected  some  pen- 
sioners to  whom  she  was  kind,  certainly  in  a  capri- 
cious way,  but  still  it  was  charity,  and  having  taken 
into  her  list  of  favourites,  an  old  clergyman  who 
was  very' civil  to  her,  he  came,  now  and  then,  to  see 
how  her  purse  stood,  and  was  not  denied.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  truly  said,  that  had  she  married  dis- 
creetly, and  been  taught  to  cultivate  a  sociable, 
we  do  not  mean  a  gossiping,  temper,  she  Avould 
have  been  just  like  many  others  of  her  sex;  but 
Lord  Luxmore  had  no  influence,  and  her  marriage 
prevented  that  of  any  one  else :  she  was  ignorant 
and  content  to  be  so.  Her  great  fault  was  the  want 
of  a  spirit  of  good- will  towards  her  fellow-creatures; 
and  her  dislike  to  Gertrude,  even  when  she  could  not 
have  dispensed  with  her  services,  acted  like  the  sun- 
beams when  they  draw  out  spots  otherwise  not  ob- 
vious. If  what  she  subducted  from  the  comfort  of 
others,  had  been  added  to  her  own,  an  over-wean' 
ing- regard  to  self,  might  find  advocates,  but  though 
ruling  Gertrude  absolutely,  and  Mr.  Sterling  by 
the  natural  and  widiscardable  stratagem  of  her  na- 
Cure,  she  resembled  in  placidity  and  quiescence  of 
mind,  those  children,  who  even  if  they  had  the 
moon  in~  possession,  would,  at  sun-rise,  transfer 
their  longing  to  the  source  of  its  brightness. 

Returning 
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Returning  to  her  home  in  autumn,  after  the  ru- 
ral recess  we  have  described,  the  temporary  ail- 
ments of  the  season  met  her,  and  rendering  her 
somewhat  irritable,  complaints  of  the  endurances 
to  which  she  was  forced  to  submit,  and  expressions 
of  querulous  despair,  were  sharpened  to  the  ears  of 
those  near  her,  by  hints  that  her  sufferings  were  of 
no  importance.  When  Gertrude  had  been  too 
much  occupied  to  remark  that  her  ladyship's  cold 
was  worse,  or  to  lament  that  her  cough  was  trou- 
blesome, louder  complaints  forced  them  on  her  at- 
tention. If  she  offered  any  word  of  comfort,  or  any 
medical  palliative,  she  was  answered, '  O  !  pray,  no 
ma'am — don't  disturb  yourself,  I  beg — I  should  be 
sorry  to  trouble  so  learned  a  lady — O  !  no;  pray  go 
on  with  your  studies — it  does  not  signify  for  me — I 
am  nobody— I  see  I  have  lived  too  long.' 

We  will  dismiss  this  unpleasant  species  of  de- 
scription, by  a  few  characteristic  specimens,  in 
which  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  go  beyond  na- 
ture. And  let  not  unkind  spirits  comfort  them- 
selves in  not  resembling  Lady  Luxmore;  there  may 
be  shades  of  difference  and  varieties  of  expression  ; 
but  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting  is  not  lost ; 
and  sorry  are  we  to  say  that,  much  as  is  done  for 
the  improvement  of  the  faculties  in  modern  refine- 
ment, the  temper,  that  canon  of  the  compound  na- 
ture of  man,  is,  however  controled  by  discipline, 
while  discipline  exists  in  force,  as  irregular,  as  un- 
civilised, as  much  left  to  its  natural  chance,  as  in 
times  when  ignorance  wa3  sanctioned  by  universa- 
lity ;  and  we  have  as  many  dis&bedient  children, 

brutish 
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brutish  husbands,  froward  wives,  and  tyrannical 
parents  as  ever  ** 

Amongst 

*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  write  satire,  Or  to  deal  out  invec- 
tivei  Would  to  God  we  were,  every  one  of  us,  friends  and 
foes,  strangers  and  intimates,  all  together  entitled,  not  only 
to  each  other's  kindness,  but  our  Maker's  favor  !  and  could 
wej  by  the  gentlest  admonitions,  merely  give  hints,  to  be 
understood  by  none  but  those  conscious  of  the  error  we  point 
at,  and  not  to  be  felt  paiufully  even  by  them,  we  would  forego 
every  feeling  of  self-complacency,  every  wish  to  evince  our 
powers,  and  would  thank  the  candor  that  yields,  not  to  us, 
but  to  truth.  We  cannot,  in  our  wish  to  do  good,  pass  over 
the  still,— in  spite  of  education,  of  amusement,  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  of  Christianity — the  still  existing,  and  almost  un- 
pardonable disposition,  too  evident  in  all  classes,  except  per- 
sons of  incessant  business,  to  publish  the  faults  of  their 
neighbors.  It  has  been  said  that  the  sin  is  local;  and  Lon- 
don is  considered  as  pure  from  it.  It  is  not  so.  London; 
in  many  parts,  divides  itself  into  neighborhoods  ;  and  those 
neighborhoods  are,  '  to  all  intents  and  purposes'  of  detrac* 
tion,  country-villages.  We  could  point  out  mauy  of  these 
insular  situations,  where  every  one  knows,  guesses,  or  fabri- 
cates what  is  done  in  their  neighbors'  homes,  where  nothing 
dan  occur  unexpectedly  and  unexplained!^ ,  without,  like  a' 
comet,  carrying  an  inflammable  train.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
watch  our  neighbors  from  our  windows  ;  but  this  is  nwthing 
compared  to  the  tattle  of  visiting — tattle  so  vexatious,  that 
the  utter  waste  of  time  at  cards,  is  relief,  is  comfort,  is  inno- 
cence compared  to  it.  Nor  is  this,  in  some  places,  confined 
'to  those  who  used  to  be  celebrated  for  the  monopoly,  the 
corps  oixcnerabk  spinsters.  The  young,  the  lovely,  the  ac4 
complished,  even  when  good,  when  charitable,  when  religi- 
ous, will,  in  half  a  score  gentle  words,  cut  up  a  character, 
as  inexperienced  and  as  good  a$  themselves,  or  at  least 
render  it  so  Worthless  in  our  estimation,  that  all  that  foster- 
ing love  which  the  middleand 'declining  periotls-of  lifcfeelj 

almost 
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Amongst  the  unaccountable  dispositions  of  a: 
wayward  mind,  must  be  reckoned  the  wish  to  be. 

thought 

alraest  naturally,  towards  the  young,  is  chilled,  and  we  retire 
iuto  our  own  narrowed  bosoms,  painfully  convinced  that  so- 
litude is  necessary  to  avoid  misanthropy.     Mrs.  Prudence. 
Watchwell  tells  us  how  Miss  Callow  borrowed  half  a  guinea 
at  cards,  and  has  never  yet  paid  it ;   and  Miss  Callow  replies 
to  us,  when  we  remark  on  the  beauty  of  Eliza,  that  notwith- 
standing her  placid  looks,  she  knows   what  school  she  was 
sent  to  to  break  her  temper.     Lady  Augusta  is  astonished 
that  the  Lady  Movewells  can  dress  in  such  a  style,  when  it 
is  known  that,  poor  things  !  they  are,  over  head  and  ears,  in 
debt ;  and  the  Lady  Movewells  have  fifty  stories  of  Lady  Au- 
gusta's hauteur.     But  yet  these  observations  are   nothing,  in 
efficacy,  compared  to  their  near  relations,  the  family  of  con- 
jectures, a  family  whose  offspring  generally  may  be  named 
bold  and  unfounded  aflertions — sometimes  meriting  even  a 
harsher  appellation. — We  have  heard  a  friend  severely  cen- 
sured for  extravagance  of  appearance,  on  the  just  ground,  if 
ground  there  had  been  any,  that,  to  supply  it,  she  resorted  to 
a  purse  not  her  own  : — we  have  known  a  whole  neighborhood, 
who  had  liberally  entered  into  a  benevolent  plan,  condemn- 
ed for  universal  parsimony  and  want  of  feeling: — the   sole 
credit  of  the  business,  to  make  the  contrast  greater,  has  been 
centred  in  one;  and  thus  praise  became  as  iniquitous  as  cen-  ' 
sure.  And  this,  in  many  instances,  has 'been  done  by  persons  ' 
whose  good,  nay  whose  great  actions  we  cohIg!  .record.  ,  Away- 
with  it,  we  cannot  endure  it ;  it  is  a  vice  that  makes  the  com! 
mon   intercourse   of  life  sinful;   it,  in  its  least   bad  conse- 
quence, shuts  doors;  and  in  its  worse,- hearts.     Let  it  be  re-  . 
membered,  that  nothing  is  so  unjust  as  accusing  any  one  un- 
heard :  it  is  impossible  we  can  know  motives;    and  were  it  . 
our  own  case,  we  might  recollect  that  we  could  have  excused  . 
ourselves.     The  late  Bennet  Langto'n,  that  'amiable  and  dis-  ' 
tingoibhed  example  of  Christian' virtue,  in  speaking  on  (fie 
subject  of  detraction,  proved  salisfacfd'rily  that  it  "was  a  breach  * 
*  .  ••     •  of 
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thought  to  subsist  without  sleep  and  without  food. 
Both  these  modifications  of  caprice  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  ladies :  the  former  was  the  coun- 
tess's favorite.  '  Why,  Nancy,'  said  Mr.  Sterling 
to  her  one  evening,  when  returning  from  a  tea-visit, 
*  you  are  asleep.' — '  Not  I,  Mr.  Sterling/  you  are 
always  fancying  I  am  asleep.' — '  Well!  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  might  be  mistaken— what  was  the 
last  thing  that  you  saw  pass  ?' 

Her  ladyship"  did  not  know. — It  was  a  funeral 
with  abundance  of  torches ! ! ! 

This  is  bad ;  but  perverse  starvation  is  a  more 
serious  whim.  Miss  Mendax  has  now  lived,  for  a 
long  time,  on  a  biscuit  per  diem — excepting  only 
what  she  picks  up  on  her  travels  about  the  house* 
The  scheme,  whatever  it  is,  agrees;  for  she  cer- 
tainly does  not  reduce  on  it. 

Gertrude  haB  now  decidedly  made  some  way 
in  Mr.  Sterling's  good  opiuion  ;  and  the  shade  that 
followed  this  substantial  good,  was  a  proportioned 
jealousy.  If  he  was  peevish, — and  he  indeed 
grew  more  so  towards  his  niece, — Gertrude  was 
charged  as  the  cause  of  it — not  as  having  offended 
him;  but  as  having  purposely,  and  therefore, 
maliciously,  excited  his  peevishness   against  her 

©$  the  commandment  prohibiting  false  witness.  '  If,'  said 
he,  '  the  witness  we  bear,  does  not  turn  outfaJse,  we  are  not 
the  less  guilty.  We  took  all  the  pains  in  our  power  to  make 
it  so,  by  accusing  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  defence.' 
If  any  one  wishes  to  discourage  the  practice,  we  would  re- 
commend the  plan  of  replying  by  a  request,  that  the  party 
calumniated  may  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining. 

ladyship. 
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ladyship.  No  protestations  of  innocence  would 
do:  she  had  been  decked,  from  infancy,  from  the 
storehouse  of  imagination,  with  all  the  base  quali- 
ties which  she  could  not  possess ;  and  every  time 
she  was  called  into  the  study,  the  countess  seemed 
to  suppose  her  on  some  errand  like  that  of  Guy 
Faux.  - 

A  tremendous  difference  of  opinion  had  recently 
occurred,  "when  Mr.  Sterling  had  conceived  an  in- 
tention of  doing  his  niece  a  valuable  kindness.  Ex- 
asperated by  her  never-failing  mode  of  kindling  fire 
between  them,  the  production  of  accounts,  when  his 
mind  was  absorbed  in  something  different,  he  re- 
tracted his  intention ;  and  they  would  not  speak. 
The  family-habits  had  now  so  improved,  that  they 
went  to  church  together  decently  ;  but,  unpleasant 
to  relate,  in  this  instance,  thev  returned  from  the' 
confession  of  their  manifold  sins  and  infirmities, 
and  from  imploring  forgiveness  of  themselves  on 
condition  of  imparting  it  to  others,  as  hostile  as  be- 
fore. Gertrude  felt  it  deeply;  and  on  entering  the 
house,  she  went  to  Mr.  Sterling,  and  shutting  the' 
door  of  his  study  where'he  was,  she  said  firmly,  but 
gently,  '  Will  you  hear  me,  Sir?' — As  it  is  difficult 
to  behave  equally  ill  to  two  persons  between  whom 
there  is  no  contact,  she  was  always  most  in  favor  in 
the  study,  when  the  countess  was  not  admitted,  to 
it ;  and  Mr.  Sterling  replied  to  her  request,  In  the 
most  placid  tone,  '  Certainly,  I  always  hear  voir 
with  pleasure.'  She  proceeded  then  to  state  the 
claim  she  thought  Lady  Luxmore  had  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise  :  this  he  admitted,  '  It  is 

vol.  ir.  b  b  very 
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very  true,'  said  he,  '  but  whenever  she  wants  any 
thing,  she  alwavs  contrives  to  make  me  anjjrv. — I 
would  rather  give  it  you.' 

1  That  is  impossible,  Sir.' 

4  Weil !  will  it  oblige  you,  if  I  comply  ?' 

1  Yes,  certainly ;  for  Lady  Luxmore  is  very  un- 
comfortable now  ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  it.' 

'  Then  she  shall  have  it  tomorrow;  but  you 
shall  chuse  it.' 

'  O  I  no,  Sir — you  are  very  good ;  pray  be 
completely  so.' 

1  Well,  be  it  as  you  like,  you  coaxing  hussey.' 

Gertrude  expressed  her  gratitude,  and  with  a 
lighter  heart,  returned  to  the  dining-parlor,  where 
stood  the  countess  prepared  to  receive  her. 

*  It  is  no  wonder,  Miss  Aubrey,  that  I  cannot 
get  any  thing  of  my  uncle  when  you  have  his  ear. 
/  must  not  go  near  him ;  and  you  may  be  in  his 
study  for  half  an  hour.  1  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  who  it  is  that  sets  him  against  me.' 

It  must  be  a  sad  greedy  spirit,  which  demands  a 
satisfaction  beyond  that  of  feeling  perfectly  inno- 
cent. Gertrude  had  this  in  its  fullest  extent;  she 
therefore  replied  only,  '  You  will  see,  ma'am  I  that 
you  are  wrong ;'  and  nothing  more  ever  passed  on 
the  subject.  Her  ladyship  obtained  what  she 
wished. 

But  the  countess  was  not  always  disposed  to 
thwart  and  vex  :  a  little  flattery  would  soothe  her ; 
but  unfortunately  as  it  never  came  from  her  de- 
pendent, the  benefit  of  it  never  reverted  on  her. 
Still,  however,  there  were  lights  and  shades  in  her 

humor, 
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humor,  and  though  they  perhaps  resembled  the 
coloring  of  Rembrandt,  where  the  former  are  only  & 
modification  of  the  latter,  they  gave  variety.  At 
no  time  indeed,  was  it  possible  to  guess  what  her 
disposition  of  mind  would  be  in  the  next  half-hour ; 
for  in  conformity  to  the  Gentoo  precept,  she  never 
suffered  her  inferiors  to  prophecy  their  treatment. 
Gertrude,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  the  most  to  en- 
dure ;  but  Mr.  Sterling  had  his  share ;  and  often 
when  he  had  forgotten  the  frail  tenure  of  his  dining- 
parlor  comforts,  was  he  driven  to  the  collecting  to- 
gether hastily,  papers  he  had  brought  to  look  over, 
and  retreating  with  his  pipe  to  the  other  side  the 
wainscoat.  Expressions  of  vexation  would  then  es- 
cape him ;  and  Gertrude  was  not  deaf — but  she 
was  silent  *. 

* 

•  In  speaking  of  occasions  of  disagreement  between  the 
countess  and  her  uncle,  we  record  one  as  a  caveat  against 
hasty  decisions.  Her  ladyship  possessed  a  very  beautiful 
snuff-box,  the  lid  of  which  had  an  unfinished  appearance, 
owing,  as  she  said,  to  its  having  contained  a  miniature  of  her 
father,  which  bad  been,  how  she  could  not  tell,  lost.  She 
could  recollect  its  having  become  loose  ;  and  she  was  per, 
suaded  she  had  given  the  box  to  Mr. Sterling  to  get  it  repair- 
ed :  he  denied  all  knowledge  on  the  subjert,  and  not  only 
when  the  box  came  in  the  way,  but  on  various  occasions,  it 
W'as  alluded  to,  and  never  ("ailed  of  producing  a  bickering;  it 
was  a  ready  simile;  '  just  like  my  poor  father's  picture  that 
nobody  knows  any  thing  about;'  and  'just  like  your  accu- 
sing me  of  having  your  miniature  z'-^allusions  Gertrude  was 
accustomed  to  hear. 

About  this  time,  the  box  being  lighted  on  in  a  hunt  for 
somewhat  else,  Gertrude  looked  into  it,   as  she  had  done 

u  b  2  often 
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It  was  matter  of  rejoicing  to  her,  that,  sleeping  a 
story  above  the  height  that  suited  the  countess's 
cough,  she  was,  when  retired  to  her  chamber,  out 
of  reach  ;  but  notable  housewives  have  occasional 
'family-rummages,'  and  in  one  of  these,  her  cham- 
ber, in  which  her  ladyship  kept  some  of  her  stores, 
was  not  omitted  :  the  tenant,  unconscious  of  the 
intended  favor,  was  absent ;  and  nothing  led  her  to 
suspect  it,  when  it  was  over :  she  indeed  missed  a 
written  paper;  but,  supposing  herself  not  accurate 
in  recollecting  where  she  had  left  it,  and  not  then 
at  leisure  to  look  farther,  she  deferred  the  search. 

The  rummage  hud  occurred  in  the  morning;  but 
that  Lady  Luxmore  was,  even  more  than  usually, 
gloomy  in  the  airing  of  that  day,  was  not  matter  of 
suspicion,  as  there  was  no  novelty  in  it  to  alarm. 
Dinner  passed ;  and  Gertrude  was  retreating,  as 
usual,  for  her  hour  of  quiet,  when  Lady  Luxmore,  in 
atone  the  best  calculated  to  intimidate,  badeherstay. 
She  obeyed  ;  and  her  ladyship  explained  the  deten- 

often  before,  when  Lady  Luxmore  opened  it  to  bewail  her 
loss.  An  idea,  that  had  never  before  suggested  itself,  now 
struck  her.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  she,  '  but  I  am  con* 
vinced  the  picture  is,  even  now,  in  the  lid,  and  only  turned  the 
wrong  way  ;  this  is  the  back  of  it,  and  fitting  nicely,  it  has> 
stuck.'  '  You  always  like  to  have  your  own  opinion,'  said 
the  countess,  'but  4  say  it's' impossible.'  The  point  of  a. 
knife  decided  the  question;  and  Mr.  Toms,  in  bag-wig, 
velvet  coat,  and  solitaire,  stood  forth  to  view.  It  h 
of  importance  that  her  ladyship  only  said  to  Mr.  Sterling, 
*  What  do  you  think?  I  have  found  my  father's  picture  \ 
'twas  only  turned.'  Gertrude  had  no  thanks-;  but  she  learnt 
from  the  circumstance,  a  valuable  lesson  of  caution  and  for- 
bearance. 

tion, 
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tion,  by  telling  her  uncle  that  he  was  completely 
deceived  in  his  notion  of  '  Miss' — '  indeed  so  had 
she  been  herself.' 

The  experienced  reader  will  not  need  a  remark, 
that  if  death  separates,  or  any  thing  arises  to  make 
matters  worse  between  two  persons  who  never  yet 
agreed  well,  the  time  past  is  always  referred  to  as 
that  of  felicity,  alas !  no  longer  to  be  enjoyed. 
"When  Lady  Rougewell  put  her  drawing-rooms  in 
sable,  and  her  visitors  caught  her  before  the  pier- 
glass,  practising  '  the  interesting,'  her  theme  of 
conversation  was  her  dear  Sir  Tropic's  ardent  af- 
fection and  unbounded  kindness  to  her — the  felici- 
ties of  married  life — the  desolation  of  widowhood. 
She  forgot  that  we  knew  how  they  had  lived :  his 
virtues  lasted,  most  opportunely,  till  they  landed 
her  in  the  arms  of  his  successor,  and  were  pleaded 
in  excuse  of  her  inability  to  endure  solitude. 

It  is  fit  that  the  grave  should  end  all  hostile  feel- 
ing ;  but  the  aphorism,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  boniun, 
must  be  understood  in  a  sense  amounting  to  folly, 
and  destructive  of  every  benefit  from  experience,  if 
the  dead  have  a  prescriptive  claim  to  flattery.  Let' 
us,  in  common  Christian  charity,  go  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  candor  in  our  allowances  for  failings;  but 
let  us  remember  that  truth  is  sacred  as  well  as  use- 
ful, and  that 'it  is  not  even  \  the  sigh  which  is  re- 
peated no  more,'  that  ought  to  make  a  life  of  un- 
kiridness,  of  folly,  or  of  wickedness,  appear  fruitful 
in  good  works. 

It  would  have  puzzled  Gertrude  to  have  pointed 
jto  that  hour  of  her  existence,  when  she  thought  herr 

self 
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self  in  possession  of  Lady  Luxmore's  good  opinion ; 
but  she  now  heard  that  her  present  transgression 
had  blasted  the  fairest  hopes,  and  thwarted  the 
most  affectionate  designs. — '  She  had  always,  till 
now,  thought  so  well  of  Miss  Aubrey  !  it  was  but 
the  other  day  she  was  speaking  of  her ;  she  was  so 
surprised  !  so  astonished  !  but  she  had  now  shewn 
completely  what  she  was,  and  had  convinced  her 
she  was,  what  she  always  thought  her,  all  cant  and 
hypocrisy.' — '  Here,'  said  she  to  Mr.  Sterling, 
who  seemed  inclined  not  to  take  a  part,  '  here  is 
your  Miss  Aubrey,  who,  you  say,  promised  you  that 
she  would  never  read  novels — here  she's  wilting 
one.  I  went  into  her  room  this  morning ;  and  I 
found  this — it  is  the  beginning  of  one.  I  had  not 
patience  to  read  much;  but  I  soon  saw  how  it 
was  to  end.  O !  my  dear  !  such  heads  as  your's, 
with  all  your  cleverness  and  your  grammar,  are 
not  fit  for  such  things  :-*-any  body,  who  has  seen 
any  thing  of  life,  may  see  through  your  plot.' 

Innocent  as  was  Gertrude,  she  did  not  feel  the 
comfort  or  the  confidence  of  innocence :  her  coun- 
tenance spoke  her  guilt.  She  now  perceived  that 
the  countess  was  in  possession  of  the  paper  she  had 
missed ;  and  she  could  not  den)7,  though  the  subject 
was  travestied,  that  the  accusation  was  founded  in 
an  appearance  of  truth. 

Her  ladyship  produced  the  proof  of  guilt ;  and 
Mr.  Sterling,  who  was  indulging  in  the  contempla- 
tive amusement  of  smoaking,  was  no  longer  inatten- 
tive. When  his  niece  would  have  given  him  the 
paper,  he  replied,  *  What  is  it  ? — let  her  read  it* 

It 
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It  was  put  into  her  hand,  but  her  eyes,  in  the  state 
of  her  nerves,  could  not  discern  the  characters.  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  saying,  '  I  cannot,  cannot  read 
it  aloud,'  she  would  have  retreated.  Again  she 
was  recalled;  and  again  she  returned.  '  Stay, 
stay,'  said  Mr.  Sterling :  '  Nancy,  we  must  not 
judge  so;  perhaps   she   has  been  translating.' — 

*  No,  no ;'  she  replied,  half  frantic  with  vexation, 

*  I  have  not  been  translating ;  pray,  pray  do  not 
read  it  aloud.' — '  Well,  well !'  said  he,  soothingly, 
'  do  not  put  yourself  in  such  violent  agitation — 
don't  be  so  disturbed — give  me  the  paper.' 

He  took  it,  cast  his  eye  over  it,  and  smiling,  said 
to  his  niece,  who  had  turned  out  of  the  fray,  *  I  see 
what  it  is — there  is  no  mischief  or  harm  in  it, 
niece.     I  hate  scribbling,   but  I  like   writing*. — 

Consider. — 

*  We  can  give  no  more  quarter  to  a  talent  for  scribbling 
than  good  Mr.  Sterling;  but  with  him  we  appreciate  the  use- 
ful ability  to  write  elegantly.  On  this  subject,  we  shall  be 
more  diffuse  in  the  progress  of  our  work  ;  at  present  we  will 
only  give  an  amusing  proof  of  ils  value  in  one  instance. 
When  General  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  Americans,  under  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  the  si- 
tuation of  the  British  officers,  many  of  whom  were  accompa. 
nied  by  their  wives,  was  very  distressing;  and  no  requests  or 
remonstrances  could  obtain  for  them  any  redress  of  the 
hardships  they  suffered  in  very  bad  quarters,  till  the  wife  of 
one  of  them,  an  incomparable  creature,  who  had  chearfully 
gone  through  every  hardship  and  horror  of  a  severe  cam- 
paign !  in  despair  wrote  herself  to  the  American  general.  She 
succeeded ;  and  though  something  might  be  yielded  to  her 
sex,  yet  the  manner  in  which  her  requests  were  granted, 
proved  the  p«wer  of  her  eloquence:  the  general  ordered  his 

carriage 
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Consider.— If  I  had  been  a  shoemaker,  she  would 
have  made  shoes.  But  as  to  your  paper,  Gertrude, 
1  see  it  is  connected  with  what  you  heard  me  say 
the  other  day.     I  will  read  it  to  you,  Nancy.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  it,'  replied  the  countess, 
*  I  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  She  may 
take  it  away.' 

?  Then  I  shall  read  it  to  myself,'  said  he. 

He  did  so,  and  returning  it,  said  to  Gertrude, 
!  You  might  improve  it;  but  God  forbid  I  should 
censure  .your  attempt.' 

Would  the  reader  like  to  see  the  paper? 

IN  days  of  yore,  there  lived  a  worthy  beneficent 
gentleman,,  who,  hearing  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
ceitain  island  labored  under  a  species  of  deformity, 
which  in  a  great  degree  deprived  them  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  amend  their 

carriage  to  convey  her  to  Ihcir  'new  station;  and  when  l.e 
handed  .her  into  it,  he  said,  '  Wherever  you  are,  madam, 
you  must  command.'  But  for  this  exertion,  the  worse  than 
misfortune  of  the  Saratoga-convention,  would  have  been,- 
even  to  us  as  a  nation,  more  severe  than  it  proved  in  its  effects. 
We  could  give  many  anecdotes  in  favor  of  our  opinion, 
and  very  highly  honorable  to  our  sex  ;  none  more  impor- 
tant, yet  many  that  would  excite  interest.  But  if  one  of 
the  first  conversationists  found  occasion  to  say  that  if  he 
was  commended  for  the  good  things  he  had  said,  he  de- 
served far  more  praise  for  those  he  had  suppressed,  we  may,  in 
the  same  spirit  and  with  equal  truth,  claim  acknowledgment, 
for  having,  in  every  instance  where  they  could  come  in  com- 
petition, sacrificed  the  interests  of  our  labors  to  even  the 
fossible  feelings  of  individuals  ;  and  perhaps  at  no  moment  is 
the  sacrifice  more  costly  to  our  work  than  at  the  present. 

condition, 
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condition,  by  the  application  of  a  very  simple  re- 
medy. He  therefore,  at  great  inconvenience,  and 
with  much  trouble,  visited  the  island,  and  found 
what  he  had  heard,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
his  own  eyes.  Not  a  person  on  the  island  could 
stand  erect — men,  women  and  children  were  all 
bowed  towards  the  earth.  The  sky  they  never  saw. 
From  affording  to  each  other  many  kinds  of  assist- 
ance, they  were  precluded  by  the  aukward  inclina- 
tion given  to  their  heads.  Diseases,  peculiar  to 
their  distorted  forms,  added  to  the  calamity ;  and 
the  miseries  of  death  were  enhanced  by  their  inca- 
pacity to  offer  to  others,  or  to  accept  themselves,  an 
alleviation  of  their  bodily  sufferings. 

'  The  good-natured  gentleman,  on  his  arrival, 
commiserated  the  hard  destiny  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple; and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  his 
relieving  it,  he  desired  to  see  the  first  infant  that 
should  be  born  on  the  island  during  his  stay.  He 
was  soon  sent  for,  to  the  house  of  a  young  couple; 
and  the  sight  of  this  their  first  offspring,  evinced  that 
it  was  not  Nature,  but  the  perverseness  of  the  hu- 
man will,  that  he  had  to  contend  with.  The  child 
was  well  formed,  and  tolerably  vigorous  ;  but  as  the 
gossips  were  proceeding  to  dress  it,  he  saw  their 
very  cares  laid  the  foundation  of  the  evil,  and  that, 
in  the  first  few  days  of  the  infant's  life,  it  must  ac- 
quire, from  the  ligatures  of  its  garments,  a  propen- 
sity similar  to  that  which  destroyed  the  comfort  of 
its  parents ;  but  to  the  cause  of  which,  they  seemed 
as  little  awake,  though  sensible  of  its  present  ef- 
fects, and  disposed  to  complain  of  them,  as  if  it 

were 
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were  an  evil  irremediably  entailed  on  them.  Hav- 
ing prevailed  in  obtaining  the  babe  more  liberty, 
and,  by  gentle  persuasions  and  arguments,  induced 
the  by-standers  to  hope  no  harm  would  ensue,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  market-place,  where  he  as- 
sembled as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  any  cu- 
riosity; and  in  language  the  most  conciliating,  hav- 
ing set  forth  his  purpose,  he  brought  them  to  be 
aiding  to  him  and  to  themselves,  in  the  great  revo- 
lution he  had  planned  for  their  advantage.  He 
exhorted  them,  not  only  to  bring  up  their  children 
strait,  but  to  try,  in  their  own  persons,  how  far  they 
could  attain  to  an  erect  posture:  he  shewed  them,  in 
his  own  figure,  the  superiority  he  had  over  them :  he 
assured  them,  for  they,  poor  souls !  could  scarcely 
direct  their  eyes  so  as  to  be  convinced  of  it  by  their 
help — that  he  could  see  farther  than  they  could  ; 
that  he  possessed  much  greater  freedom  of  action 
than  they  had  an  idea  of;  and  that,  even  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  had  a  wider  range  than  their's.  His 
health  and  chearfulness,  he  asserted,  far  exceeded 
what  he  had  seen  amongst  them  :  he  could  live  with 
all  descriptions  of  persons,  and  with  very  little  as- 
sistance. 

1  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  whole  people 
should,  at  once,  credit  such  new  doctrine.  Some 
were  cautious ;  more  were  bigotted  to  their  own 
mode  ;  and  some  ventured  to  assert  the  superior 
beauty  and  advantage  of  the  bowed  back — their 
curve  was,  in  their  estimation,  graceful :  and  they 
had  less  trouble  in  reaching  the  ground;  the  ground 
was  Nature's  table ;  from  the  sky  what  could  they 

want 
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want  or  fetch? — in  short,  bow-backed  they  were, 
and  bow-backed  they  would  die,  and  should  resent 
very  grievously  any  attempt  '  to  warp  them,'  as 
they  termed  it,  into  upright  figures.  From  these, 
he  turned  to  some  less  obdurate ;  and  a  few  he 
found  not  unwilling  to  be  advised.  For  the  use 
of  these,  he  set  up  a  perpendicular  staff,  as  a  stand- 
ard of  erectness  ;  and  by  threats,  conveyed  in  words 
of  affectionate  anxiety,  and  by  promises  of  benefits 
painted  in  the  most  alluring  colors,  he  prevailed  on 
about  a  dozen  to  make  the  effort  of  supporting 
themselves  against  his  staff,  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  rear  their  heads  :  but  even  this  small 
number  of  pupils,  he  was  some  time  in  collecting. 
Daily,  nay  hourly,  did  he  repeat,  on  such  as 
would  attend  him  for  the  purpose,  the  gentle  trial; 
^nd  a  short  time  convinced  them  that  their  own 
endeavors  alone,  added  to  his  instructions,  were 
wanting  to  the  salutary  end  :  his  pupils  were  erect, 
though  not,  indeed,  like  him ;  and  their  prospects 
of  future  comfort  were  enlarged.  A  natural  pro- 
pensity, however,  to  their  island-curve,  continued 
occasionally  to  distress  and  discourage  them ;  and, 
in  one  instance,  it  triumphed  over  precept  and  con- 
viction. Another  of  the  small  number,  for  a  short 
time,  returned  to  his  old  habit;  but,  in  general,  thev 
were  erect  men,  and  gratefully  attached  to  their 
disinterested  benefactor. 

*  Oculaj  demonstration  is  scarcely  resistible.  It 
had  its  due  influence  on  a  part  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  they  were  soon  distinguished  from  the  obsti- 
nate and  negligent,  by  their  comparative  upright- 
ness 
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ness  of  figure.  All  who  had  complied,  confessed 
the  advantage  they  had  gained;  and  some  few  were 
found  who,  even  when  exposed  to  ridicule  and  ha^ 
tred,  lived  and  died  without  ever  bowing  towards 
the  earth. 

'  But  in  a  few  years,  and  while  yet  amongst  those 
he  had  so  befriended,  this  beneficent  gentleman 
died  :  his  last  moments  were  moments  of  exquisite 
sufferings ;  but  they  were  more  than  atoned  for  by 
proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  perverseness  of 
those  whom  he  meant  to  serve,  he  had  established 
the  system  of  erectness  in  the  island :  he  left 
amongst  his  pupils  his  standard,  with  directions 
how  to  use  it,  and  to  train  up  their  children 
by  it ;  and  in  their  grief  for  his  death,  they  felt 
their  resolution  to  abide  by  it,  invigorated. 

*  Can  it  be  believed  that  the  sense  of  advantages 
so  great,  and  already  experienced — advantages  at- 
tained by  the  simplest  of  all  exertions,  that  of  en- 
deavoring to  stand  upright,  and  daily  corrected  by 
an  appeal  to  an  invariable  standard,  should  have 
worn  out  of  the  minds  of  many  in  a  short  time? 
and  that  they  should  exert  their  ingenuity  in  finding 
excuses  for  remaining  miserable  ?     The  earth's  at- 
traction was  all  they  had  to  contend  against ;  but 
this  to  indolent  minds  was  irresistible ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  first  set  of  pupils  continued  to  ex- 
hort them  to  perseverance,  the  zeal  of  few  of  them 
maintained  its  ardency.     By  degrees  they  divided 
into  different  parties: — a  few  rallied   round   the 
standard ;  but  the  rest  set  up  opinions  of  their  own. 
One  set  asserted,  on  their  construction  of  the  gen- 
tleman's 
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tlernan's  own  words,  which  they  mis-quoted,  that 
he  did  not  mean  they  should  be  so  very  erect  as 
the  staff — it  was  stiff  and  ungraceful,  notwithstand- 
ing the  clear  instructions  he  had  given  them  to 
avoid  all  stiffness.  Another  set  were  fearful  that  i£ 
they  raised  themselves  too  much,  they  should  be. 
taller  than  the  staff:  and  though  their  shallow  wits 
could  not  point  out  any  evil  as  necessarily  at- 
tending this  improbable  excess,  they  affected 
mightily  to  dread  it.  Another  party  were  per- 
suaded it  was  best  to  continue  as  they  were,  till  near 
the  close  of  their  life,  as  the  novelty  of  the  comfort 
in  old  age  would  be  very  agreeable.  This  set  was 
numerous  and  increasing,  unwarned  by  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  persons  dying  before  they  had 
made  the  experiment.  Some  thought  it  pleasantor 
to  go,  now  and  then,  bent,  and,  now  and  then,  erect, 
and  were  not  deterred  from  this  striped  conduct,  bv 
seeing  how  invariably  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  at 
last,  conquered  these  partially-obedient  pupils. 
Some  pretended  they  continued  bowed,  out  of  fear 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors;  and 
some,  more  foolish  than  these,  though  bowed  to 
the  excess  of  the  fashion,  contended  that  they  were 
perfectly  upright;  and  with  great  self-complacency, 
would  occasionally  present  themselves  against  the 
staff,  and  call  on  the  by-standers  to  witness  their 
perfection.  The  serious  shook  their  heads,  and 
pitied  their/presumption,  while  the  obstinate  hooted 
and  derided  them,  as  still  worse  than  themselves. 
Some  replied  to  the  reproofs  of  their  neighbors, 
that  though  their  backs  were  bowed,  their  legs  were 

strait. 
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strait.  Some  mades  exceptions  of  themselves,  as 
too  stiff  for  the  new  doctrine;  others  excused 
themselves,  as  too  weak.  Some  were  too  deli- 
cately, others  too  coarsly,  formed.  Some  were  too 
tall,  some  too  short.  Emaciation  and  obesity, 
were  pleas  equally  urged.  Fashion  had  her  share 
of  adherents,  and  vice  still  more.  No  shadow  of 
excuse  could,  however,  bo  found  to  skreen  these 
perverse  islanders;  yet  they,  to  this  day,  discover 
some  symptoms  of  remorse,  in  chusing,  at  least,  to 
be  called  after  their  great  master — Christians!' 


chap- 
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'  Not  worse  of  than  our  neighbors'  a  jnotive  to  patience.  Kind 
encouragement.  A  jilted  lover.  A  degradation.  Conjugal 
and  filial  attention.  Labor  remunerated.  The  choice  of  a 
tutor.  Popular  manners.  Facts.  Portrait  of  a  Roman4 
The  ardor  of' pursuit,     A  medical  friend. 

But  though  vexations  would  still  occur  in  the  life 
of  Gertrude,  her  situation  was,  if  compared  with 
former  endurances,  greatly  ameliorated.  The  dis- 
tresses of  her  wardrobe  were  at  an  end;  and  Mr. 
Sterling  was  not  so  often  prevailed  on  to  join 
against  her ;  but  when  he  did,  it  was  with  more  bit- 
terness than  before,  as  it  required  a  stronger  exer- 
tion. 

Advancing  years,  like  increasing  height,  must 
give  increase  of  power  over  that  species  of  evil 
which  has  littleness  for  one  of  its  characteristics; 
and  where  it  is  positively  intolerable,  either  oppres- 
sion must  be  uncommonly  perfect,  or  some  degree 
of  prudence  is  wanting  in  the  sufferer.  As  Lady 
Luxmore's  wayward  character  was  no  more  un- 
common than  flagitious,  she  was  no  worse  than 
many  others ;  and  had  Gertrude  heard,  in  just  de- 
tail, the  inflictions  of  Mrs.  Brabo:s  discipline  on  her 
three  daughters;  had  any  one  told  her  of  the  poor 
girl,  who  seeing  her  heautiful  sister  the  mother's 
darling,  prayed  to  God  to  give  her  also  beauty — 

had 
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had  she  seen  little  Peggy  Meekly  trembling  under 
a  father's  restless  aversion,  founded  on  her  resem- 
blance, in  name  and  features,  to  her  mother,  whose 
heart  he  was  breaking,  she  would  have  preferred 
her  own  sufferings.  And  if  she  possessed  really 
the  qualities  for  which  we  are  disposed  to  give  her 
credit,  the  same  effect  would  have  followed,  had  she 
witnessed  as  many  instances  of  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  opposite  indulgence.  That  her  situa- 
tion was  not  intolerable,  and  that  she  was  not  defi- 
cient in  that  prudence  which  takes  what  care  it  can 
of  its  owner,  may  be  presumed  from  the  exquisite 
enjoyments,  which  pleasures,  below  the  attention  of 
the  pampered,  brought  with  them. 

She,  indeed,  felt  at  times  the  exhilarating  and 
the  depressing  effects  of  inadvertent  speeches.  One, 
for  the  good  sense  that  characterised  it,  deserves 

record;  and  if  Mrs.  B recollects  it,  it  will 

oive  her  pleasure  to  know  that  it  was  useful.  In. 
making  Lady  Lux  more  a  morning-call,  when  she 
bad  passed  some  little  encomium  on  the  uniform 
occupation  of  Gertrude,  she  said,  '  If  there  is  a  be- 
ing in  the  world  that  I  envy,  it  is  you  ;  for  you  ne- 
ver can  doubt  whether  you  are  doing' right,  and 
you  must  go  out  of  your  way  to  do  wrong.' — She 
might,  indeed,  if  she  had  known  Gertrude's  feel- 
ings, or  those  which  any  praise  of  her  excited  in 
the  countess,  have  stopped  here;  but  she  continued 
— '  and  if  you  did  but  know  how  you  are  spoken 
of!' — Gertrude  heard  it,  and  felt  obliged  :  it  was 
comforting  to  know  that  the  prejudice  against  her, 
was  not  extended  to  the  whole  world;  but  she  did 

not 
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not  condescend  to  do  better  for  the  encourage- 
ment. She  would  have  been  what  she  was,  in  the 
deserts  of  Siberia. 

Amongst  those  who  occasionally  called  on  Mr. 
Sterling  in  a  mornincp  and  were  sometimes  shewn 
into  the  room  wl)ere  the  countess  sat,  was  a  very 
sensible  elegantly-minded  young  man,  with  fine 
tastes,  and  possessing  more  than  moderate  acquire- 
ments, whom  the  love  of  music  had  introduced  to 
Mr.  Sterling,  and  who  now  frequently  came  to  look 
over  his  collection,  and  to  copy  some  rare  compo- 
sition or  other :  he  was,  at  the  time,  struggling  un- 
der a  threatening  tendency  to  consumption,  and 
which  might  be  traced  to  the  want  of  principle  in 
a  young  woman,  with  whom  he  had  formed  that 
species  of  attachment  which  refined  feelings  ana" 
strong  affections  make  matter  of  life  or  death.  She 
had  jilted  him.  He  still  wore  her  hair  in  a  ring,  and 
her  image  in  his  heart :  his  countenance  and  figure 
were  emaciated;  and  the  hollo wness  of  his  voice 
spoke  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  system.  He  too 
was  one  of  Gertrude's  instructors  by  conversation  : 
he  had,  on  her  acquisition  of  French,  recommended 
her  to  the  prose  works  of  Boileau  and  Racine;  and 
with  that  sort  of  direction  which  would  serve 
to  introduce  a  taste  for  olives,  rather  than  for  trea- 
cle, he  advised  her  to  make  eloquent  examples  her 
study,  in  preference  to  authors  whose  amusing 
powers  atone  for  their  want  of  correctness,  or  of  the 
higher  excellencies  of  style. — She  had,  to  the  ut- 
most of  her  ability,  followed  his  advice,  and  now 
felt  pleasure  in  convincing  him  of  her  sense  of 

vol.  ii.  c  c  obliga- 
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obligation,  when,  on  an  unlucky  day,  her  advan- 
tages in  this  quarter  were  all  set  on  a  most  preca- 
rious hazard — that  of  his  continuing  to  think  her  an 
object  deserving  attention,  when  she  had  forfeited 
her  claim  to  his  respect !  He  had  been  absent,  try- 
ing the  effect  of  his  native  air,  and  at  this  time  re- 
turned,  a  little  improved  in  health  and  looks,  to 
make  his  bow  to  the  countess. 

Gertrude  was  not  in  the  room  when  he  entered 
it;  but  going  thither,  found  him  with  her  ladyship, 
in   conversation,    such   as  '  And  who  keeps  the 
George  now  ?  and  '  When  1  was  a  traveller,  I  al- 
ways went  to  the  Bear ;'  and  '  I  remember  our 
being  charged  so   much ;'  which  he  interrupted, 
perhaps  '  nothing  loth,'  to  address  himself,  where 
at  least  he  might  hope  for  other  ideas.     '  O  !  Miss 
Aubrey,'  said  he,  \  you  know  not  how  I  wished 
for  you  on  my  journey  :  we  had  a  thunderstorm  ; 
and  I  saw  the  lightning  distinctly  rise  out  of  the 
ground  from  the  root  of  a  willow,  to  meet  the  flash; 
it  rose,  I  am  sure,  eighteen  inches  :'  '  I  am  obliged 
to  you,'  said  she,  '  for  your  remembrance ;  but  I 
am  afraid  you  would  have  wished  me  awa}*.     I 
never  yet  travelled  in  a  severe  storm,  and  I  think  I 
should  be  a  sad  coward.'     '  Really?'  said  he,  '  I 
should  not  have  suspected   you  of  cowardice.' — 
*  O  !    interposed  Lady  Luxmore,  probably  a  little 
vexed  at  her  intruding  on  the  tcte-a-tcte,  '  do  not 
believe  her — it  is  all  pure   affectation — had   she 
been  with  you,  she  would  have  been  insensible  to 
all  fear.' 

What  could  be  Lady  Luxuiore's  motive  to  such. 

a  speech  ? 
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a  speech?  What  purpose  could  it  answer,  but  that 
of  telling  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  this 
man,  that  she  was,  consciously,  the  boasted  pro- 
tectress of  an  unworthy  girl  ? — To  reply,  to  palli- 
ate, to  contradict,  to  exculpate  were  all  equally 
impossible;  and  Gertrude  was  forced  to  submit, 
without  appeal,  to  the  supposition.  She  might, 
indeed,  in  security  have  trusted  that  if  the 
auditor  had  any  sense,  the  orator  could  do  no 
harm  :   but  Gertrude  was  not  long-sighted  enough 

*  COO 

to  see  thus  far  :  she  felt  herself  degraded ;  and  she 
ascribed  great  mercy  to  the  person  whose  favor  she 
supposed  she  had  lost,  when  he  afterwards  appear- 
ed as  kind  to  her  as  before. 

A  call  from  Mr.  Sydenham,  who  had  not  been 
in  town  since  her  visit  to  Luxmore,  would  have 
been  matter  of  supreme  enjoyment,  had  not  Lady 
Luxmore,  before  Gertrude  could  enquire  after  her 
friends,  reminded  her  of  her  waste  of  time,  and  sent 
her  to  break  sugar  for  the  tea-table  :  she  just  heard 
that  Lord  Luxmore,  who  had  been  but  three  days 
arrived,  was  again  ordered  out,  and  so  suddenly  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  preparations.  The  next  day 
Lord  Portargis  called,  extremely  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  going  abroad  with  his  father,  and  made 
something  like  an  apology  for  the  earl's  inability  to 
come  himself.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  as  Lady  Luxmore 
observed,  hardly  credible,  that,  in  transacting  busi- 
ness atthe  several  offices  of  government,  considering 
their  local  situation,  he  should  not  be  able  to  cali 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  James's -street ;  but,  as 
she  said,  she  hoped  he  would  please  himself;  and 

c  c  2  consequently 
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consequently  no  more  was  at  that  time  heard  of 
their  lordships  than  what  the  papers  announced. 

On  this  subject  Gertrude  dared  not  feel ;  and  a 
new  object  seemed  sent,  as  if  to  call  off  her  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Sterling  was  applied  to,  to  undertake  a 
laborious  work  of  literature — so  laborious  that,  pro- 
bably, had  not  her  powers  of  assistance  been  in  his 
recollection,  he  would  have  declined  it.  Of  the 
application  she  knew  nothing,  till  having  had  two 
gentlemen  with  him,  he  came  into  the  room  where 
she  was  assisting  Lady  Luxmore,  and  said  to  her, 
*  Tell  me,  Gertrude ;  will  you  undertake  a  task  of 
writing,  or  shall  I  take  an  amanuensis?' — She 
could  hardly  decide  how  she  ought  to  answer :  she 
therefore  said,  ■  As  you  please,  Sir ; — I  can  but 
be  employed ;  and  I  have  no  choice.' — '  Well  then,' 
he  returned,  '  you  shall  do  it,  it  will  be  a  hard  job 
of  printing ;  but  the  writing  will  not  be  more  than 
six  hundred  octavo  pages ;  and  that  you  will  not 
mind.'  She  said  nothing,  and  the  treaty  appeared 
concluded,  when  he  added. — O  !  that  we  had  let- 
ters of  gold  to  print  it  in  ! — l  And  I  will  give  you 
Twenty  Guineas.' 

What,  will  it  be  supposed  that  she  answered? 
— Not  one  word  of  gratitude  did  she  utter:   she 
only  clasped  her  hands,  and  said,  *'0 !  then  I  will 
learn  Italian,  Sir.' 

He  could  not  refrain  from  laughing :  the  matter 
was  finally  arranged,  by  his  saying,  ■  Well !  do  ; 
and  if  your  little  purse  does  not  hold  out,  come  to 
me;  and  I  will  replenish  it.' 

If  ever  there  was  a  happy  being,  it  was  Ger- 
trude 
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trude.  Aubrey  at  this  moment — nothing  could  ex- 
ceed her  delight:  she  thanked  Mr.  Sterling  boldly; 
and  Lady  Luxmore  might  have  scolded,  taunted, 
and  sneered  till  she  was  weary.  He  had  not  only 
promised  her  this  immense  pay,  but,  knowing  he 
could  depend  on  her,  he  paid  her  beforehand,  that 
she  might  have  the  means  of  immediately  indulging 
her  inclination. 

Not  having  opportunity  to  compare  abilities,  she 
applied  to  a  master  who  had  been  employed,  by  a 
lady  of  the  countess's  acquaintance,  in  finishing 
the  education  of  a  girl  of  rank ;  and  as  he  taught  at 
one  of  the  very  great  female  schools,  little  room 
was  left  for  impeaching  his  title  to  confidence. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something  very 
winning  in  agreeable  manners ;  but  it  is  ludicrous 
to  hear  of,  not  only  teachers,  but  physicians  and 
apothecaries,  whose  popularity  depends  on  their 
bow  and  their  smile.  Tell  Lady  Lullaby,  or  even 
her  husband,  that  their  apothecary  does  not  know 
St.  Anthony's  lire  from  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  they 
will  answer,  '  But  his  manners  are  so  pleasant !' 
and  tell  Lord  Doubledose  that  his  physician  or- 
dered him  an  application  of  six  Hirundines,  and 
that  his  last  prescription,  if  exactly  followed,  would 
have  turned  out  red  precipitate  ;  and  he  will  an- 
swer, '  But  his  manners  are  so  popular !' 

We  join  in  our  merry  friend  Harry  Classic's 
aversion  to  those  rough  manners  which,  as  he  says, 
seem  let  loose  on  the  world,  with  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  to  take,  sink,  burn,  and  destroy ;  but 
we  cannot  accept  flattery,  or  even  good  nature,  in 

lieu 
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lieu  of  talent  and  acquired  skill,  either  in  medical 
practitioners  or  professional  teachers.  The  choice, 
like  many  others,  requires  self  denial.  It  will 
hardly,  perhaps,  be  credited,  that  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  teachers  of  Italian,  some  years  since,  com- 
plimented his  noble  pupil  on  the  ceppi*,  from 
which  he  originated,  or  that/ai  beau  f  aire  has  puz- 
zled more  than  one  of  our  best-received  Gallic 
tutors. 

.  Certainly  Gertrude  had  no  fastidiousness  as  to 
externals ;  and  well  was  it  for  her  purpose,  that 
she  had  learnt  to  appreciate  by  her  '  own  use,  and 
not  by  others'  eyes ;'  for  unquestionably  her  tutor, 
poor  G ,  was  the  most  terrific  of  all  his  frater- 
nity. In  deshabille,  and  in  the  confined  space  of 
his  own  receiving-room,  where  she  had  called  on 
him,  he  had  no  power  of  display ;  but,  when  he 
entered  the  drawing-room  where  she  was  to  re- 
ceive her  lesson,  she  was  struck  as  much  as  if  she 
had  not  before  seen  him :  his  immense  equila- 
teral triangular  hat  swept  the  architrave  of  most 
doors,  for  the  hat  was  never  moved  till  he  was 
near  his  seat,  and  then  with  an  air  so  peculiar  in  its 
large  graces,  that  to  describe  it  is  impossible. 
Standing,  he  presented  an  idea  of  the  Rhodian 
Colossus ;  but  in  walking,  his  characteristic  es- 
trangement of  his  feet,  seemed  absolutely  neces- 

*  If  there  is  any  one  of  our  renders  to  whom  the  humor  of 
this  is  not  apparent,  the  more  informed  will  forgive  our  ex- 
plaining it,  by  i-aying,  that  though  ceppo  certainly  and  cor- 
rectly means  the  stock  or  parent  of  a  family,  ceppi  has  no 
other  received  meaning  than  a  pair  of  stocks, 

sary 
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sary  to  support  his  huge  ill-packed  figure.  His 
countenance  was  Roman,  with  a  strong  feature 
of  the  cynic.  Gray's  friends  used  to  say,  in  de- 
scribing the  distance  to  which  the  expression  of 
his  face  threw  them — '  But  O  !  that  nose  !— 
that    nose !' — -What,   would    they    have    said  to 

G 's    nose? — it    had    the    flexibility    of  the 

elephant's  proboscis,  though  not  its  use ;  for  no- 
thing in  the  creation  ever    came  the  nearer  for 

G ?s   nose ;  it  writhed    and    it    wrinkled    all 

manner  of  bad  words;  and  with  the  addition  of 
his  shrugs,  and  his  Italian  execrations,  it  might 
have  ranked  the  possessor  with  any  of  the  best 
subjects  for  Mortimer's  best  sketches.  In  his  cos- 
tume, pride  strove  hard  against  slovenliness,  and 
generally  was,  in  some  measure,  victorious.  Snuff 
gave  harmony  to  his  choice  of  colors,  tinted  all 
Gertrude's  fair  pages  of  translation,  and,  which 
was  far  worse,  sometimes  threatened  mischief  to 
her  beautiful  '  Gerusalemme  liberata,'  which  Mrs. 
Anne  Britton  had  given  her. 

The  Roman's  origin,  and  its  accompaniments, 
made  him  a  gentleman ;  and  he  talked  with  much 
self-complacence  of  having  had  'tin  Cardinal^  for 
his  godfather.  The  little  that  he  dropt  of  him- 
self, perhaps  not  willingly  remembered,  disclosed 
him  as  a  man  born  to  some  inheritance,  which 
he  had  early  dissipated  :  he  had  been  in  this 
country  many  years,  and  if  he  had  not  had  more 
scholars  than  any  one  else  in  the  same  profession, 
it  was  not  because  his  abilities  were  not  pre- 
eminent, but. because  '  his  manners  were  not  po- 
pular ;* 
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pular ;'  yet  he  would  talk  of  the  fondness  of  many 
noble  children  whom  he  taught ;  and  Gertrude 
reporting  this  to  Mr.  Sterling,  drew  out  the  re- 
collection of  the  lion  dandling  the  kid. 

To  this  country  his  strongest  attachment  was 
his  necessities :  he  disliked  every  thing  in  it,  and 
was,  except  when  explaining    an   Italian  author 
to  an  attentive  scholar,  to  the  last  degree  sple- 
netic.    On  his  first   arrival   in    London,  he  had 
been  captivated   by    the   flavor    of   malt-liquor; 
and  perhaps  not  knowing  that   it   had    qualities 
different  from  the  small  wines  of  Italy,  he  had, 
in  a  hot  summer,  indulged  in  London  porter  to 
an  excess  that  made    him  ever  after  lothe  malt 
and  hops.     Of  the    fruits    of   our    climate,    he 
complained  piteously :  they  were  so  bad,  he  said, 
that  he  never   could   eat  above  twelve   Windsor 
pears  for  his  supper  without  suffering :  he  could 
drink  no  water  that  had    not  been    boiled;  and 
our  vegetables  he  described  as  a  composition  of 
soap  and  ashes.     Yet,  with   all  this  melancholy 
fastidiousness,  he  Mas  attentive    to    his    dignity, 
and  left  a  very  comfortable  abode  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  window-shutters    drew   up  and 
d  >wn  on  pullies  :    this    he    observed  was    '  not 
genteel.' 

But  of  his  mental  powers  as  a  teacher,  too 
much  cannot  be  said  :  he  found  his  disciple .  at- 
tentive and  ardent,  and  free  from  those  faults 
which  are  consequent  on  bad  modes  of  instruc- 
tion. *  Gran  capacita  was  always  his  expres- 
sion, when  he  had  occasion   to   speak   to   Mr. 

Sterling 
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Sterling  of  her :  and  to  this  '  gran  capacita, 
which  consisted,  not  in  acuteness,  but  in  tough- 
ness, he  addressed  all  his  powers.  When  she 
asked  him  if  he  considered  the  syntax  of  his 
own  language  as  peculiarly  difficult ;  he  replied, 
that  to  a  certain  point  all  languages  are  nearly 
equally  easy  of  attainment :  '  Tis  when  we  come 
to  the  place  where  roads  divide,  signora,  that 
we  are  apt  to  lose  our  way.'  By  his  fine  taste 
for  poetry,  he  prepared  her  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  works  not  included  in  the  sad  small 
circle  of  Italian  literature  to  which  pupils  are 
so  often  confined.  Ascribing  to  Metastasio,  all 
that  various  merit  he  so  exclusively  possesses, 
sensible  to  the  beautiful  badinage  of  his  gem- 
like similies,  pointing  out  the  astonishing  ferti- 
lity of  imagination  which  could  supply  such  va- 
riety in  so  many  dramas,  so  little  differing  in 
the  number  and  relative  situation  of  the  dra- 
matis personce,  he  yet  turned  over  pages  of 
weak  passion,  to  lead  her  to  the  compositions 
of  a  higher  cast,  often  repeating,  by  way  of 
censure,  and  to  the  complete  puzzle  of  Ger-r 
trude,  '  Arlecchino  !'  Arlecchino !  She  could  not 
imagine  that  tragic  character  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Harlequin,  as  she  had  seen 
him  once  on  a  London  stage ;  for  she  had  not 
then  known  him,  restored  to  his  proper  conse-^ 
quence  by  Florian.  '  But,  Sir,'  said  she,  '  the 
distress  of  Metastasio's  plays  is  so  teazing ;  the 
least  alteration  of  circumstance  would  often 
remove  it  all/  '  If  you  are  not  satisfied,'  an- 
swered 
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swered  he,  '  read  the  Abate  del  Monte  s  Aris- 
todemo.' 

Entirely  out  of  her  reach  were  the  inesti- 
mable selections  from  the  '  Poeti  Lirici,'  now 
the  delight  of  all  Italian  scholars.  Guidi  was 
not  then  known  to  the  English,  in  general,  as 
one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  Italy.  Filicaja's 
sweet  piety  had  scarce  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  No  one  had  shewn  an  interest 
in  rinding  food  for  an  incipient  taste.  The  ele- 
gant and  erudite  Mathias  was  only  laboring  for 
us :  we  knew  not  the  pleasures  he  was  pre- 
paring, nor  had  many  of  us  an  idea  that  a  na- 
tive of  England,  deprived,  by  the  scourge  of 
our  age,  of  the  power  of  visiting  Italy,  could 
rival  the  Italian  poets  in  original  composition. 

*  Te,  caede  gaudentes  Sicambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis.' 

Had  not  Gertrude  been  docile,  respectful, 
and  industrious,  the  signor  might  have  been 
discouraged,  as  well  as  astonished,  on  finding  that 
he  had  much  to  explain  to  her,  of  what  was  familiar 
to  many  girls  much  younger,  and  some  things  td 
recommend  to  her  endurance,  which  other  scho- 
lars had  thought  the  recompence  of  their  toil.  He 
soon  found  she  learnt  the  language,  neither  as  that 
of  youthful  passion,  nor  to  understand  an  opera ; 
and  she  had  so  much  of  his  confidence  as  to  be  in- 
dulged with  all  the  expressions  of  his  rage  at  hav- 
ing been  sent  for  by  a  young  earl  and  countess  on 
their  marriage,  to  read   '  degli  arooretti,'  of  their 

own 
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own  selection,  so  many  days  in  a  week  to  them, 
and  at  feeling  condemned  by  a  lady  at  whose  house 
he  was  teaching,  to  prefer  a  translation  of  Telema- 
chus  into  Italian,  to  the  colloquial  language  of 
Goldoni's  comedies.  In  the  former  case,  he  had 
had  a  'violent  hoarseness — in  the  latter,  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  judgment. 

It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  any  one  thus  gasp- 
ing for  knowledge,  and  thus  fortuitously  indulged 
with  the  means  of  attaining  it,  should  feel  very 
gratefully    the   attentions  of  such   a   master    as 

G :  they   had    even   the    power,    for   six 

weeks,  to  make  her  tancy  him  a  good  poet, 
but  here  she  was  undeceived ;  and  sorry  was 
she  then  to  find  he  did  not  share  in  the  dis- 
covery. But  notwithstanding  his  exquisite  taste, 
certainly  a  worse  reimschmidt  never  hammered 
out  verses  from  the  anvil  of  a  barren  brain. 
Not  being  fully  occupied  in  an  evening,  he 
projected  a  plan  of  employment  united  with 
emolument:  he  set  himself  to  turn  into  Italian, 
the  poetry  of  Handel's  '  Acis  and  Galatea,' 
and  took  the  infinite  pains  of.  making  the  mea- 
sures so  accord  with  those  of  the  English  poem, 
that  the  music  might  suit  his  translation.  '  I 
know  enough  of  music,  Signora/  said  he,  *  to 
do  this :  I  know  where  the  bass  notes  will  fall 
in  the  recitative ;  and  I  have  a  musical  friend 
who  will  try  it  for  me.  I  mean  then  to  have 
it  performed  at  one  of  your  great  concert-rooms 
for  my  benefit — the  tickets  will  be  half  a  guinea 
— I  dare  say  the  good  lady  here  will  let  you  go.' 

To 
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To  dismiss  the  story:  Gertrude  communicated 
the  project  to  Mr.  Sterling,  who  referring  her 
to  a  book  on  his  shelves,  informed  her  that  the 
words  of  Handel's  music  were  translated  from 
the  Italian   for   the   purpose.     Of  this  it  was  fit 

to    inform    poor    Signor    G :  he   had   just 

taken  out  his  manuscript,  to  shew  her  his  pro- 
gress— one  act  was  completed,  when  she,  very 
unwillingly,  revealed  the  fact.  With  the  utmost 
sang  J'roid  he  rolled  up  his  papers,  curled  up 
his  nose,  and  saying  only,  '  I  see  it  will  not  do/ 
he  dropt  the  subject. 

Not  a  smile  had  ever  beamed  from  Lady  Lux- 
more's  countenance  on  Gertrude's  present  occupa- 
tion ;  but  the  treaty  once  made, 

'  The  thing  was  done,  and  past  recalling,' 
and  she  felt  independent.  In  reply  to  many  hints 
thrown  out,  of  the  probability  of  her  now  becoming 
a,  Catholic,  she  was  careful  to  report  to  Mr.  Ster- 
ting,  before  her  ladyship,  the  proofs  she  received 

from  G 's  conversation,  of  his  species  of  faith. 

4  I  am,'  said  he  one  day  to  her,  '  no  bigot,  Signora ; 
if  I  had  wife  and  children,  they  should  have  reli- 
gion, and  go  to  church;  but  for  myself,  I  am  man 
of  honour.' — In  philosophy,  he  professed  himself  a 
Platonist,  and  entertained  a  thorough  contempt  for 
all  experimental  deduction :  '  Experiment,  Sig- 
nora,' he  said,  '  may  be  made  to  prove  any  thing.' 

These  repetitions  from  his  conversation  became 
texts  for  Mr.  Sterling,  whenever  his  mind  was  at 
leisure,    or,    opportunity  occurred   for  speakiug. 

1  How 
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'  How  completely,'  would  he  say,  '  do  the  ar- 
guments of  sophists  destroy  themselves!  This  man 
is,  I  suppose,  too  proud  to  be  a  Christian ;  yet  he, 
by  inference,  confesses  that, without  Christianity,  he 
could  not  govern  his  family :  he  may  do  very  well 
to  teach  Italian  ;  but  this  baseness  of  making  others 
believe  for  his  own  convenience  what  he  denies 
himself,  must  not  escape  you.' 

A  smart  young  physician,  who  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  render  the  countess's  broken-down 
carriage  some  service  in  the  street,  about  this  time 
became  a  visitor  at  the  house,  and  seemed  to  take 
place  of  poor  Carr !  in  her  ladyship's  regard.  A 
persuasion  that  his  advice  had  been  beneficial  to 
her  health,  made  the  partiality  reasonable.  He 
was  told  there  was  always  a  chair  and  a  plate  for 
him  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  expectation  of  him, 
influenced  the  ceconomy  of  the  table :  'twas  pity 
that,  with  all  these  good  pains,  he  should  almost 
invariably  pop  in  on  jour  malgre;  but  so  it  is,  in 
general,  with  thrifty  housewives,  who,  if  they  dine 
en  deshabille,  or  vary  their  hour,  or  if  they  have 
short  commons,  or  do  not  chuse  to  be  seen,  have 
gome  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  furies  have 
gone  round  to  their  acquaintance  and  sent  them. 
And  may  this  ever  be  the  correcting  punishment  of 
that  pride  or  that  negligence,  which  are  called  hos- 
pitality and  oeconomy.  The  even  tenor  of  govern- 
ment in  a  well-regulated  family,  demands  no  apo- 
logies, compels  to  no  meannesses,  shrinks  from  no 
kindnesses.     In  their  most  liberal,  feelings,  Albert 

and 
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and  his  Frances  never  make  professions  they  cannot) 
at  all  times,  fulfil — never  offer  kindness  they  do  not 
wish  demanded:  early,  punctual,  accommodating, 
they  invite  by  their  easy  manners  to  a  reciprocal 
cordiality ;  decorous,  select,  and  setting  an  example 
of  propriety,  bold  must  be  those  friends  who  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  a  friendly  politeness. 

Dr.  Mirabel  was  too  good-humored,  or  perhaps 
too  well  pleased,  or  possibly  too  prudent,  to  see  any 
thing  amiss  :  he  was  a  sensible  man  and  a  scholar  : 
he  spoke  good  English  and  wrote  good  Latin,  loved 
poetry  and  politics,  had  published,  and  was  inte- 
rested in  Mr.  Sterling's  pursuits :  to  Gertrude  he 
was  something  rather  kind  than  merely  civil ;  and 
her  odd  employments  amused  him :  to  the  countess, 
he  was  just  what  it  became  him  to  be  ;  and  with 
Mr.  Sterling  he  might  have  stood  well,  but  for  a 
little, — a  very  little  tint  of  the  marvellous  about 
him,  which  made  all  Mirabel's  geese  very  much 
like  swans. 

Lady  Luxmore's  partiality  had  now  seen  '  some 
weather ;'  and  it  was  approaching  its  zenith — but 
even  the  amaranthus  will  fade!  and  Dr.  Mirabel's 
blossoming  happiness,  impossible  as  it  seemed,  and 
when  most  promising  a  vivid  expansion,  closed,  on 
a  sudden,  to  open  no  more.  We  must  step  behind 
the  scene  for  the  cause. 

Whatever  was  the  doctor's  original  motive  for 
fostering  this  proffered  intimacy,  it  owed  much  of 
the  ardor  with  which  it  was  nourished,  to  a  feeling 
thatplaced  the  countess,  unconsciously,  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a  cajoled  person.     Her  ladyship  might, 

without 
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without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  value  herself  on 
the  attractions  of  Calypso  ;  but  she  had  her  Eucha- 
ris  ;  and  the  doctor  soon  perceiving  the  form  of  go- 
vernment,   and   perhaps  not  suspecting   that  the 
common  !  routine  of  business'  was  not  in  all  cases 
to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  if  he  had  already  hook- 
ed his  fish,  thought  he  had  only  to  ask  permission 
of  the  owner  of  the  stream  to  carry  off  his  prize, 
and  increase  his  chances  for  success  in  his  profes- 
sion.    Like  ourselves  when  sealing  a  letter,  he  had 
worked  up  the  wax,  as  he  thought,  to  a  good  tone 
and  color  for  the  impression.     The  device  of  his 
seal  must  have  been,  we  may  fairly  suppose,   the 
god  of  love  kneeling  to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  with 
the  legend, 

*  Tu  nihil  invita  dices  facicsve  Minerva.' 

But  he  knelt  in  vain — though  he  talked  of  the 
honor  of  the  connection,  and  only  hinted  at  what 
her  ladyship  might,  in  her  well-known  generosity, 
chuse  to  do  for  her  favorite. 

Gertrude  occupied  intensely  for  Mr.  Sterling, 
but  absorbed  in  her  Italian  studies,  had  suffered 
Dr.  Mirabel's  tender  assiduities,  either  to  escape 
her  notice,  or,  extremely  dull  of  apprehension  in 
what  concerned  herself,  she  had  not  affixed  to  them 
the  construction  they  might  have  borne.  She- 
had  been  reading  to  her  tutor 

'  Or  odi  dunque  tu,  che'l  ciel  minaccia 
A  te,  diletta  mia,  strani  accidenti.' 

She 
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She  knew  she  was  to  expect 

'  l'ora  fatale 

Che'l  viver  di  Clorinda  al  suo  fin  deve/ 

when  having  closed  her  book,  and  made  her  low 
curtesy  to  the  signor,  she  endeavored  to  overcome 
the  feeling  that  her  lesson  had  excited,  and  went 
to  resume  her  station  and  employment  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  countess.  Descending  the  stairs,  she 
saw  the  footman  shut  the  door  on  some  one,  and 
she  thought  it  the  doctor;  but  not  having  a  habit  of 
asking  questions,  in  the  replies  to  which  she  felt  no 
interest,  she  rested  in  ignorance. 

She  found  Lady  Luxmore  pacing  the  room  in  an 
extraordinary  ferment ;  but  as  small  causes  would, 
in  her  affairs,  produce  very  visible  effects,  even  this 
excited  no  surprise ;  and  Gertrude  saw  nothing  to 
remark,  save  that  she  was  in  one  of  her  very  worst 
humors. 

Do  we  talk  of  women  as  not  able  to  keep  a  se- 
cret ?  Lady  Luxmore  then  must  be  exalted  above 
her  sex;  for, even  in  her  passion, she  was  prudent; 
and  never  did  she  betray  to  Gertrude  the  confi- 
dence of  Mr.  Carr  in  the  former  instance,  or  of 
Dr.  Mirabel  in  the  present,  consequently  when  the 
silly  girl  was  next  waiting  in  the  carriage  at  the 
dentist's  door — for  to  the  rites  of  this  temple  she 
was  never  admitted — seeing  the  doctor  pass,  she 
returned  his  bow,  by  expressing  to  him  her  sur- 
prise at  the  length  of  his  absence.  He  shook  his 
head  and  retired. — Did  he  suppose  it  possible  that 
she  was  not  in  the  secret? 

CHAP0 
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CHAPTER    XL1V. 


Excuse  fur  defects.  Portrait  of  Edmund  Howard.  The  lot' 
tery-mania.  Happy  deaths.  Acts  of  despotism.  A  subtle 
enemy.     A  defeated  plot. 

Conscious  as  we  are,  that  so  very  ordinary y  so  com- 
mon-place a  character  as  our  Gertrude,  may  sadly 
fail  in  attaching  interest ;  and  happy  as  we  should 
be  to  increase  her  claims  on  the  feelings  of  our 
readers,  we  cannot,  even  in  the  introduction  of  a 
lover,  avail  ourselves  of  circumstances  for  the 
purpose.     The 

*  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi,' 

of  the  poet,  applies  not  here  ;  for,  however  ill  the 
treatment  of  Dr.  Mirabel,  as  Gertrude  was  not  in 
the  secret,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  communicate 
her  sentiments  on  the  occasion.  And,  indeed,  if 
she  had  formed  any,  they  would  have  been  so 
much  of  a  hue  with  the  rest  of  her  character,  that 
nobody  would  thank  her  or  even  us,  for  the  re- 
velation. 

We  would  have  her  considered,  as  she  existed, 
in  the  form  of  an  imperfect  being,  seeking  to  do 
right,  and  not  always  able  to  accomplish  it,  when 

vol.  ii.  d  d  she 
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she  had  discovered  in  what  it  consisted.      "We 
would  have  her  seen  in  all  the  variations  of  chear- 
ful  and  dejected  spirits,  and  of  better  and  worse 
humor,  generally  humble,  and  submissive,  always 
decorous,  and  industrious  ;  but  to  do  what  we  wish 
accurately,  we  should  journalise;  and  we  are,  per- 
haps, even  now,  too  circumstantial  for  the  little 
leisure   of  modern  habits  of  life.      Let  us  beg, 
therefore,  that  Gertrude  may  be  supposed,  in  im- 
portant  points,    very  much  like   our  neighbors, 
Charlotte  Wellbred,  Hester  Lowly,  and  Francesca 
Steady :  she  will  consider  herself  as  complimented; 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  this   accommodation, 
we  will  communicate  to  our  readers  the  sincere 
pleasure  it  gives  us  to  see  others  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration of  girls,  growing  up  to  womanhood,  from 
whom  examples  may  be  deduced,  by  future  writers, 
to  prove  what  good  mothers,  without  delegating 
their  duties,  are  capable  of  atchieving. 

The  summer  of  this  year  was  spent  entirely  in 
London,  and  without  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
trude, to  give  up  the  '  verdi  prati'  of  the  Ita- 
lian poets,  for  the  reality  of  the  country :  the 
country  would  continue  within  her  reach:  her 
present  opportunity  would  return  no  more.  She 
was  now  so  often  excused  from  the  airings,  by  her 
employment  for  Mr.  Sterling,  and  the  recognised 
necessity  of  making  the  most  of  that  which  cost 
money,  that  in  general,  if  he  went  in  the  carriage, 
as  was  grown  his  habit,  she  knew  herself  safe: 
when  he   could  not,    she  must  go;   but  having 

brought 
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brought  to  pcv  ft   the  art  of  sewing,  diem'm 

faisant,  the  time  was  not  lost. 

He  began  now,  however,  to  regret  her  detention, 
and  sometimes  would  say,  '  I  want  your  company.' 
'  You  must  go  with  me  to  Chelsea,'  said  he,  '  to 
see  a  aew  acquaintance  of  mine. — "lis  an  old 
quaker,  of  whom  I  buy  our  fruit.  I  have  met 
with  few  such  men  as  this  simple  Edmund  How- 
ard.' 

Here,  again,  she  met  an  instructor.  This  man — ■ 
let  us  be  pardoned  if  we  indulge  in  a  gratifying  re- 
collection of  departed  worth ! — was  one  of  those  in 
whom  experience,  joined  to  natural  good  sense, 
form  worldly  wisdom,  while  moral  and  religious 
principle  give  to  the  hannlessness  of  the  dove,  the 
dignity  of  a  virtuous  preference  :  the  gentleness  of 
his  natural  temper  was  guarded  by  a  sagacity  that 
owed  its  origin  to  ill  treatment :  when  he  ceased 
to  be  subject  to  oppression,  it  was  a  bulwark 
against  the  craft  or  the  violence  of  the  world  ;  and 
it  had  enabled  him  to  rear  a  family  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  He  had  been  a  servant  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  had  received  many  les- 
sons in  prudence,  from  the  medical  baronet.  '  I 
will  tell  thee,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Sterling,  '  what  has 
been  the  face  the  world  has  shewn  to  me.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  the  squire  of  our  parish  promised  me 
a  halfpenny  a-piece,  if  I  would  catch  mice  in  his 
barn:  the  reward  was  great,  and  I  was  diligent: 
and  then  he  altered  his  bargain,  and  would  give 
me  only  a  penny  a  dozen ;  yet,  I  have  got  on  by 
industry  and  quiet ;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  that, 

d  d  2  however 
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however  we  may  treat  one  another,  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that  one  man  should  sow,  and  another  reap. 
The  fruit-trees,  in  my  garden,  are  all  my  own  plant- 
ing ;  and  they  will,  I  think,  just  last  my  time.  The 
elms,  at  my  door,  will  outlive  me.  1  brought 
those  two,  both  at  once,  on  my  shoulder,  from 
Windsor  forest ;  and  now,  I  see  my  children  and 
grand -children  sit  in  their  shade.' 

There  was  a  charm  about  the  character  of  this 
good  old  man,  which  spread  a  serenity  over  that 
of  other?,  while  conversing  with  him  :  his  opinions 
were  decided,  but  mild  ;  his  knowledge  of  mankind 
was  extensive,  but  not  prejudiced ;  his  long  resi- 
dence in  the  place  where  he  lived,  his  shrewd  ob- 
servation, and  his  perfect  memory,  made  him  an  in- 
valuable local  record  :  he  could  account  for  names 
of  places,  which,  to  the  then  enquirer,  seemed  arbi- 
trary:   ne  remembered  palaces,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  now  no  more,   and  knew  the  histories  of 
families,  surviving  in  remote  generations,  or  lost 
in  the  fusion  of  alliances. 

But  above  all  his  worldly  prudence,   and  his 
acquired  knowledge  which,   in  many  ways,    was 
astonishing,  rose  his  faith,  his  piety,  his  resigna- 
tion, his  right  judgment  of  this  temporary  state 
of  being,  and  his  stedfast  reliance  on  the  promise 
of  that  which  shall  succeed  it.    The  good  that  may 
be  extracted  from  evil ;  the  advantage  of  early  dis- 
cipline ;  the  much  that  may  be  done  by  industry, 
application,  and  a  willing  mind,  were  the  topics  of 
his  simple  eloquence,   while  shifting  the  ladder 
from  one  tree  to  another,  in  hopes  to  find  riper  or 

better 
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better  fruit  for  his  customers,  amongst  whom  the 
old  man's  correct  taste  made  him  rank  Mr.  Ster- 
ling and  *  the  young  person/  as  he  called  Ger- 
trude, highly.  Lady  Luxmore,  generally  on  such 
occasions,  sat  in  the  house  with  the  females,  and 
trafficked  for  flowers,  simple  waters,  and  cakes. 

*  What  a  world  this  would  be,'  thought  Ger- 
trude, c  were  all  like  thee,  good  Edmund  Howard.' 
And  when  fruits  were  over,  and  Mr.  Sterling 
called  to  ask  how  the  worthy  gardener  was  getting 
through  the  winter,  she  learnt,  from  his  acknow- 
ledgments, how  nearly  are  allied,  humility,  and 
dignity.  '  I  thank  thee  for  thy  friendly  call,'  would 
he  say :  '  the  kindness  of  our  betters  is  sweet ;  and 
it  was  a  kind,  and  a  very  kind  thing,  to  take  this 
trouble  only  to  know  how  a  poor  old  man  does. 
I  shall  have,  I  trust,  some  fine  fruit  in  the  season  : 
I  am  trying  an  improvement  on  my  trees;  and  if 
we  all  live  so  long,  I  shall  be  glad  to  gather  for 
thee,  and  to  talk  with  thee  again.' 

There  are  persons  who  have  the  art  of  bringing 
out  only  the  worst  furniture  of  their  neighbors' 
hearts,  and  who  may  justly  say,  they  find  all  man- 
kind corrupt  or  hostile :  there  are  others,  who 
meet  with  only  the  good  and  fair  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  who,  therefore,  paint  flattering  likenes- 
ses ;  but  there  are  a  third  set,  who  seem  to  give 
the  merit  they  find ;  and  of  this  description  was 
Edmund  Howard. 

His  religious  opinions,  the  old  man  was  too  well 
bred  to  obtrude ;  but  when  he  found  Mr.  Sterling 
well  read  in  Barclay's  Apology,  and  acquainted 

with 
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with  the  specific  differences«of  all  classes  of  dis- 
senters, he  was  not  shy  on  the  subject.  On  moral 
points,  much  was  to  be  gained  from  his  sentiments; 
and  their  effects  were  not  nugatory  in  the  mind  of 
Gertrude.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in 
the  limited  state  of  her  purse,  particularly  before 
Miss  Bonfoy  procured  for  her  the  yearly  sum  with 
which  she  drest  herself,  the  lottery,  in  its  lowest 
existing  division  of  hopes,  should  have  offered 
itself  as  a  temptation  :  the  increasing  want  of  books, 
and  the  possession  of  enough  to  risk,  had  again, 
added  to  the  incitations  of  puffing  and  posting, 
made  her  give  it  a  new  consideration ;  and  not 
daring  to  avow  it,  she  had  no  chance  of  being 
thwarted  or  advised  on  the  subject.  A  visit  to 
good  old  Howard  accidentally  procured  her  the 
counsel  she  hardly  knew  she  needed,  and  settled 
her  opinion. 

'  That  poor  woman,'  said  Howard,  '  who  kept 
me  from  serving  thee,  is  one  of  the  many  sufferer- 
by  hopes  from  the  lottery.  When  I  see  such  peo- 
ple, first  resorting  to  the  pawnbroker,  and  then  to 
the  lottery,  I  think  I  see,  indeed,  the  caterpillar 
eating  up  what  the  locust  had  left.  I  am  some- 
how, I  cannot  tell  how,  doomed  to  hear  the  mise- 
ries of  every  body.  I  suppose  they  look  on  a. 
quaker,  as  sick  people  do  on  an  apothecary,  as  one 
who  may  see  them  in  all  sorts  of  undresses.  I 
can  give  but  little  assistance ;  and,  in  this  case,  ad- 
vice could  never  come  in  time,  for  I  know,  that 
unless  it  is  too  late,  it  is  never  listened  to.  The 
woman  and  her  husband  kept  a  very  reputable 

shop 
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shop  in  this  place,  *md  were  living,  content  and 
happy  ;  till  a  servant  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had 
got  a  small  prize  in  the  lottery,  made  the  silly 
creature  covetous :  she  then  laid  out  a  small  sum, 
unknown  to  her  husband,  and,  so  much  the  worse 
for  her,  was  fortunate  :  this  encouraged  her  to  tell 
her  husband,  and  to  prompt  him  to  try:  he  did 
so,  and  lost :  she  then  fancied,  as  she  said,  that  the 
luck  might  lie  on  her  side  of  the  family ;  and  she 
induced  a  sister  to  try,  who  was  likewise  success- 
ful. She,  now  having  her  head  full  of  numbers 
and  prizes,  dreamt  that  she  bought  a  share  of  a 
particular  ticket,  for  one  of  her  children  ;  and  to 
accomplish  this,  she  pawned  some  useful  articles : 
this  proving  unsuccessful,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed she  would  have  been  quiet;  but  the  mad- 
ness had,  by  this  time,  seized  the  whole  family  ; 
and  in  the  Course  of  a  few  weeks,  they  were  so  re- 
duced, as  to  have  neither  shop  nor  dwelling  ;  and 
this  poor  foolish  wretch,  is  now  subsisting  by  sift- 
ins:  cinders.'  This  fact  which  we  have  stated,  with- 
out  embellishment,  gave  Gertrude  the  knowledge 
she  wanted  ;  and  her  money  was  safe. 

1  Our  bell  goes,'  said  Howard,  '  in  one  of  Mr. 
Sterling's  visits  with  Gertrude,  for  two  funerals. 
'Tis  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  Two  excellent 
women,  step-mother  and  daughter,  have  lived  to- 
gether here,  for  some  years :  the  mother  stout,  the 
daughter  a  sad  invalid.  The  mother  had  a  para- 
lytic stroke :  we  were  grieved,  and  said,  '  If  she 
goes  first,  what  will  the  poor  sick  one  do? — But 
the  sick  one  got  well,  and  was  so  anxious  for  the 

old 
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old  lady's  life,  that  we  all  wished  her  to  live,  even 
helpless  as  she  was.  At  last,  the  house  was  shut 
up,  and  then  we  said,  '  O  !  now  the  good  old  wo- 
man is  released ;'  but  it  was  not  so ;  the  daughter 
had  died,  in  a  moment,  of  apoplexy :  the  old  lady 
had,  at  the  same  time,  a  fresh  stroke ;  she  lived 
but  three  days,  and  never  knew  of  her  daughter's 
death  or  illness.  Now,  thee  must  acknowledge, 
friend,  concluded  Edmund  Howard,  that  the  wit 
of  man  could  hardly  have  devised  the  means  for 
so  happy  an  end: 

We  return  to  our  Italian  master,  and  his  pupil. 

Having  weathered  all  the  storms  and  tempests 
that  occurred,  during  the  time  her  stock  of  cash 
lasted, Gertrude  was  beginning  to  look  forward,  with 
some  little  palpitation,  to  the  necessity  of  present- 
ing her  purse  to  Mr.  Sterling.  The  Signor  had 
not  relaxed  in  his  attention  to  her  improvement ; 
and  he  had  assured  her,  that  could  she  devote,  in 
all,  two  years  to  the  language,  what  was  difficult 
to  her  must  be  so  to  him,  and  that,  if  ever  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  Italy,  she  would  not  need 
an  interpreter.  Two  guineas  for  eight  lessons, 
and  three  lessons  in  a  week,  had  exhausted  her 
twenty  guineas,  and  all  she  could  pilfer  from  her 
allowance  for  clothes ;  and  sixteen  guineas  more 
would  be  -  wanting  to  complete  the  purpose ;  but 
Mr.  Sterling  had  been,  for  some  time,  kind  to  her : 
and  knowing  that  she  might  place  reliance  on  his 
wordr  she  thought  her  fears  groundless,  though  she 

could  not  but -fear. 

She 
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She  was  deliberating  on  the  manner  in  which 
she  should  bring  forward  her  request,  when  she 
was  reduced  to  situations  in  which  she  would  not 
have  stooped  to  make  it,  and  which  nearly  remo- 
ved the  purpose  of  making  it.  Without  an}'  ade- 
quate provocation,  and  therefore  it  may  fairly  be 
supposed,  prompted,  Mr.  Sterling,  one  day  when 
she  had  displeased  him,  called  her  an  ungrateful 
girl.  She  felt  the  injustice  of  the  charge;  it 
wounded  her  deeply ;  and  she  began  to  ask  her- 
self whether  she  were  not  guilty  of  a  culpable 
baseness,  in  admitting  it,  thus  tacitly,  especially  as 
it  was  repeated  with  fresh  energy  all  the  while  she 
was  standing  silent:  she  was  going  to  reply,  when 
her  interest  came  to  her  recollection,  and  she  shut 
her  lips :  again  she  thought  herself  wrong ;  and  the 
reproof  proceeding,  she  laid  down  the  papers  in 
her  hand,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  do  not  deserve  to  be 
called  ungrateful :  you  accuse  me  unjustly  :'— she 
then  quitted  the  room,  and  was  emplo}Ted  no  more 
the  whole  day.  Mr.  Sterling  came  and  looked  at 
her :  she  proceeded  with  her  own  work,  and  no- 
thing occurred.  At  dinner,  he  was  not  uncivil, 
and  she  was  cool  and  respectful:  in  the  evening, 
she  was  called  into  the  study ;  and  he  seemed  to 
wish  she  should  forget  what  had  happened :  she 
was  still  distant, — lie  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter. — c  You  have  called  me  ungrateful,  Sir,' 
said  she,  c  and  I  feel  it.' — '  O  !  you  stomach  it, 
Miss,  do  you  f  said  he,  and  proceeded  with  a  vin- 
dication of  his  charge,  and  his  right  to  say  what 
he  pleased :  she  heard  what  he  said,  and  left  the 

room. 
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room.  At  night,  she  took  leave  of  him  with  a 
respectful  distance,  and  went  to  bed  very  unhappy, 
but  yet  with  a  consciousness  of  doing  right.  The 
next  day  was  Sunday,  and  she  was  called  into  the 
study  to  witness  the  most  dignified  candor,  and  to 
receive  the  most  graceful  condescension ;  for,  on 
her  entering  the  room,  he  said,  '  Gertrude,  I  was 
peevish  yesterday,  and  I  was  unjust :  I  called  you 
ungrateful; — I  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  for 
you  do  not  merit  the  reproach:  when  I  had  once 
said  it,  the  pride  of  man  made  me  support  my  opi- 
nion :  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  ,  shake  hands ;  let  us 
be  friends  again.' 

No  one  can  imagine  her  feeling  :  never  had  she 
thought  so  highly  as  now,  of  Mr.  Sterling ;  it  seem- 
ed as  if  she  possessed  his  confidence ;  and  their 
cordiality  was  mutual :  it  was  surely  a  happy  mo- 
ment to  ask  for  the  sixteen  guineas.  O  !  no ;  Ger- 
trude could  take  no  advantage  of  any  one. 

A  few  days  after,  and  while  their  friendship  was 
uninterrupted,  he  employed  her  to  copy  a  note,  on 
the  neat  composition  of  which  he  rather  prided  him- 
self; but  which  m  us  I  .inevitably  have  produced  a 
quarrel  with  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; 
he  asked  her,  as  he  now  often  did,  her  opinion  of 
it;  she  replied  by  saying  she  could  not  like  it, 
and  being  required  to  give  her  reason,  she  said 
there  was  an  Ishmaelitish  spirit  in  it.  He  sent 
her  away,  as  if  not  disposed  to  employ  her ;  but 
presently  he  called  her  again,  and  shewing  her  the 
note,  very  much  lowered  in  its  tone,  he  said,  good 
humorcdly,  '  Come,  j\iiss,  tell  me  if  I  am  an  Ish- 

maelite 
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maelite  now. But  neither  was  this,  in  her  judg- 
ment, an  honorable  opportunity  for  begging. 

Successes  like  these,  argued  influence,  and  she 
never  abused  it;  but  when  she  thought  herself 
fairly  removed  from  the  action  of  any  bias,  she  ven- 
tured one  morning  to  remind  him  respectfully  of 
his  promise,  and  to  inform  him  that  she  had  en- 
tered on  that  set  of  lessons  which  would  take  her 
last  two  guineas.- What  could  exceed  her  asto- 
nishment and  her  dismay,  when  he  replied,  that 
he  must  consider  the  matter  again : — that  he  was 
not  at  all  pleased  with  her :  that  she  learnt,  and  no 
one  was  the  wiser  for  what  she  learnt :  that  those 
Italian  fellows  were  generally  sent  out  of  their  own 
country,  for  some  misdemeanor ;  and,  in  short, 
that  she  must  not  expect  the  performance  of  his 
promise  ! 

She  would  probably  have  asked  in  what  way 
she  could  display  her  learning  so  as  not  to  offend 
Lady  Luxmore ;  she  would  have  remarked  that 
G 1  was  the  same  person  as  when  no  ob- 
jection was  made  to  him;  and  she  might  have  in- 
treated  ;  but  she  was  ordered  to  be  silent,  and  to 
quit  the  room. 

The  shock  came  by  surprise,  for  though  she  had 
feared  to  ask,  she  had  not  doubted  Mr.  Sterlings 
honor  :  yet  she  retired  in  silence ;  for  never  could 
Gertrude,  however  indignant — and  indignant  she 
often  was — be  charged  with  the  vulgar  rage  implied 
by  a  furious  retreat ;  she  was  always  taller  when 
offended,  but  never  louder. 

Her  occupations  led  her  into  the  front-parlor 

where 
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where  was  the  countess :  she  sat  down  to  work ; 
but  the  tears  gushed  out. 

Her  ladyship  was  not  in  one  of  her  worst  hu- 
mors. She  asked  the  cause  of  her  tears  ;  and 
Gertrude  revealed  it,  at  the  same  time  professing 
her  resolution  to  submit,  but  not  at  all  veiling  her 
feelings ;  and  when  she  ceased  to  speak,  she  re- 
tired up  stairs  to  cry. 

As  soon  as  she  could  command  her  feelings,  she 
wrote  a  note  to  G in  these  words  : 

*  Sir, 

f  A  circumstance  having  arisen  which, 
to  my  infinite  regret,  hinders  my  proceeding  in 
reading  Italian  with  you,  I  inclose  what  I  atn  in- 
debted to  you,  and  remain,  Sir, 

'  Your  obliged  and  obedient, 

?  Gertrude  Aubrey.' 

What  she  inclosed  was,  indeed,  somewhat  more 
than  what  she  was  indebted ;  but  she  had  not  cou- 
rage to  stand  the  protraction  of  her  misery ;  and 
still  more  afraid  was  she  ot  being  drawn  into  telling 
something  too  near  the  truth,  to  be  creditable  to 
the  discipline  under  which  she  smarted :  she  pre- 
ferred one  effort,  and  left  Godfrey  and  his  fellow- 
heroes  to  liberate  Jerusalem  without  an  intention 
of  ever  again  enquiring  how  or  by  whose  means 
it  was  brought  about. 

Having  written  her  note,  she  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  her  bed  and  wept  afresh  ;  in  which  unpro- 
fitable employment  she  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
2  from 
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from  Lady  Luxmore,  who,  instead  of  scolding, 
came  to  soothe,  and  instead  of  justifying  her  un- 
cle, condemned,  all  together,  his  caprice.  She  even 
offered  her  the  money  ;  she  pressed  her  to  receive 
it;  but  Gertrude,  though  duly  sensible  of  the  kind- 
ness, declined  it.  '  Were  it  parsimony  in  Mr. 
Sterling,'  she  said,  c  I  would  accept  it,  and  thank- 
fully ;  but  it  is  to  the  teacher,  nay,  it  is  to  my 
learning  at  all,  that  he  objects ;  and  he  shall  be 
obeyed.' 

Lady  Luxmore  remonstrated,  and  again  offered: 
she  at  last  begged  ;  but  could  obtain  nothing  farther 
than  a  promise  from  Gertrude,  to  withhold  her 
note  till  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Sterling  was,  all  the  rest  of  that  day,  insuf- 
ferable. Whenever  he  saw  her,  it  was,  indeed,  in 
tears;  but  these  tears  did  not,  of  necessity,  pro- 
voke unkind  expressions.  He  repeated  to  him- 
self, when  no  one  contested  the  point,  that  he 
would  be  obeyed  :  again,  the  Signor  might  be  an 
outlaw  ;  she  learnt,  and  did  every  thing  else,  slily 
and  in  private ;  and,  da  capo,  he  would  be  obeyed. 
No  reply,  the  most  patient,  was  endured;  no  in- 
treaty,  the  most  humble,  that  she  might  be  permit- 
ted to  submit  in  peace,  could  avail.  The  countess 
was  almost  compassionate,  though  silent;  but  Mr. 
Sterling,  even  when  Gertrude  wished  him  good 
night,  was  bitter. 

After  a  disturbed  sleep,   she  went  down  stairs, 

more  than  half  ill  with   fretting. She   must, 

of  necessity,  pass  his  study-door,  and  perceiving 
it  open,  she  turned  her  head  away :  he  had  pro- 
voked 
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voked  a  spirit,  not  haughty  but  generous":  and  to 
be  civil  was  out  of  her  power.  Scarcely  could  she 
credit  her  ears,  when,  as  she  passed  the  door,  she 
heard  hiin  call  her  :  she  stopt ;  he  beckoned  her ; 
she  went  into  the  study ;  he  bade  her  shut  the 
door ;  she  obeyed,  and  he  said  : 

'  I  am  tired  of  this  farce : — It  is  by  Lady  Lux- 
more's  desire  that  I  have  behaved  thus  ill  to  you  : 

she  is  jealous  of  G ,  as  she  is  of  every  body 

else,  I  think.  I  told  her  that  what  you  express 
is  no  more  than  the  gratitude  I  know  you  feel  to 
every  body  who  teaches  you  anything;  but  this 
would  not  satisfy  her ;  she  has  let  me  have  no 
peace  till  I  promised  to  stop  your  learning  Italian; 
but  she  is  frightened  by  seeing  you  so  firm,  and  I 
may  now  do  as  I  like ;  so  fetch  me  a  slip  of  pa- 
per, and  hold  my  pipe ;  and  I  will  write  you  a 
draught  on  the  banker.' 

Gertrude's  feet  were  nailed  to  the  ground.  She 
said  '  What  am  I  to  do.  Sir  r' 

'  Why,  fetch  the  paper,'  said  he,  laughing. 

*  But,  Sir,  if  Lady  Luxmore  and  you  are  not 
agreed  between  yourselves  in  governing  me,  how 
am  I  to  obey  you  ?' 

'  Nay,  indeed,  I  know  not.  You  have  a  hard 
task  of  it,  I  own.' 

'  What  am  I  to  say  to  Lady  Luxmore?' 

'  Just  what  you  please :  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence.' 

1  May  I  say,  Sir,  that  you  have  changed  your 

mind  V 

■  Yes; 
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'  Yes ;  or  that  you  could  wish  she  would  change 
her's,  if  you  like.' 

With  acknowledgments  of  Mr.  Sterling's  good- 
ness, she  left  the  study,  and  returned  to  the  coun- 
tess, who,  with  little  care  to  preserve  appearances, 
had  laid  out  on  the  dining-table  the  checque  for 
the  banker,  which  she  knew  would  be  wanted. 
Gertrude  had  only  to  say  that  Mr.  Sterling  had 
been  very  kind;  and  the  matter  was  all  settled 


again. 


Here  ended  all  Gertrude  Aubrey's  sufferings 
from  any  waywardness  in  his  temper :  and  here 
began  a  new  trial  for  her  in  the  excess  of  his  con- 
fidence and  his  kindness. 
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